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THE CASE OF MRS. STAN HARDING 


[The following ave the experiences of Mrs. Stan Harding, a British 
subject who was arrested on a wholly false charge by the present Russian 
Government, refused a trial, cast into @ verminous prison, and subjected 
there to infamous treatment for many months. The British Government, in 
September, 1921, noted Mrs. Stan Harding’s case and asked the Bolsheviks 
for compensation. The request was refused with contempt. Now the 
National Union of Journalists, the Institute of Journalists, and the National 
Council of Women of Great Britain and Ireland have gallantly taken up the 
case, and it is hoped that by means of wide publicity throughout the country 
something may be done to rouse the public to action in the matter.—Editor, 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER.] 


Now that the question of the worth of any Soviet guarantee is 
again before the public mind in connection with the Hague 
Conference, it may be useful to give some fuller account of my 
experience of Soviet faith. This experience was gained when I 
went to Russia in 1920 on a Soviet safe conduct, as newspaper 
representative, and was immediately arrested on a false charge 
and imprisoned for months, in solitary confinement under appalling 
conditions, with the purpose of inducing me to act as Soviet 
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agent. By its action in thus dishonouring its own safe conduct, 
and by refusing to take seriously the two notes of remonstrance 
in which Lord Curzon put forward my claim for reparation for 
this outrage, the present Russian Government has given notable 
evidence of the manner in which it regards its own undertakings. 


In the short time which has elapsed since my visit to Russia 
considerable changes have taken place. The stupendous menace 
of the famine has obliged the Bolsheviks to compromise, and they 
are seeking to save the situation by a much advertised return to 
the principle of production for profit. They no longer vaunt . 
Moscow as the place where each receives according to his need 
from each according to his capacity, but as a kind of health 
resort for the harassed Western capitalist who may expect to do 
well in a country where the State guarantees the contractor 
against strikes. But in some respects there has been no change. 
The Soviet Government has scrapped many of its economic dogmas, 
but it holds fast to the political apparatus which was created to 
compel the acceptance of these dogmas. All power remains 
concentrated in the hands of the executive of the Communist 
Party, which imposes its dictatorship on 120 million Russians 
by means of the ‘ Che Ka’ (the Extraordinary Commission), the 
Engine of the Terror. The ‘ Che Ka’ has recently taken an alias, 
and is now known as the ‘Gospoop’; but all Russia still uses 
the old name, and I will do the same. 

My experience illustrates the methods which the Che Ka 
employs, and shows the type of police State which evolves when 
a small minority enforces its dictatorship on an immense hostile 
majority. 

When I went to Russia in June 1920 as correspondent of 
the New York World my prejudices were by no means anti-Soviet. 
I thought that anyone who took an interest in politics should see 
for himself this Russian experiment of co-operative community 
in practice before forming an opinion. It was because my 
sympathies were known to be pretty far to the left that I received 
the World’s commission, as it was rightly thought that I should 
have no difficulty in obtaining the Soviet permission to enter 
Russia, which had already been refused to two World correspon- 
dents. I took with me letters of introduction from influential 
friends of the Soviet Government, who knew me well as a London 
correspondent abroad. At Copenhagen Litvinoff added a letter 
of recommendation, and at the Soviet Legation at Reval I was 
informed that Chicherin’s ‘ permission and invitation ’ to proceed 
to Moscow had arrived. 

An official interpreter was assigned to me, and after a few 
days’ interval—during which I was able to see something of the 
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British Labour delegates, then on their homeward way—I left 
on the ‘diplomatic’ train. My principal companion on the 
journey besides the interpreter was a man named Mogilewsky, 
who described himself as an official of the Soviet Foreign Office, 
and who later proved to be the head of the Foreign Espionage 
Department of the Che Ka, come to Reval expressly to meet me. 
This man was most attentive to me throughout the journey, 
and even provided me with flowers and strawberries. 

As our train crossed the boundary line between Esthonia and 
Soviet Russia, I read in a book of Soviet Proclamations a decree 
‘ All living beings are freed from their shackles.’ 

During the journey I was able to gain some idea of the titanic 
proportions of Bolshevik propaganda. Every railway station is 
a propaganda centre, complete with gramophone records of 
Commissars’ speeches, Communist posters and literature, and a 
variety of propaganda properties. Transport and agriculture 
may break down, but the great engine of propaganda shows no 
sign of failing power. Last autumn the relentless gramophones 
still ground out their specious messages to the unheeding ears 
of the Volga peasants who lay, listless and starving, littering 
waiting-rooms and platforms, waiting for death. 

Propaganda on this scale amounts to a vast conspiracy of 
suggestion and auto-suggestion. An amusing example of ‘ Coué’ 
methods applied to the collection of taxes was furnished last 
autumn by the processions of wagons laden with the grain due 
to the tax collectors and bearing banners inscribed ‘ Long live 
the Grain Tax’! (I wonder if organised processions of British 
income tax-payers bearing banners with the device ‘ Long Live the 
Income Tax’ would facilitate the collection of revenue in this 
country .. .) 

We spent two days at Petrograd: no words can describe the 
flea-bitten appearance of the houses, which some strange archi- 
tectural blight seemed to have attacked. 

At every stopping place on the journey between Petrograd 
and Moscow, our car was besieged by peasants anxious to barter 
wild strawberries for bread or salt. This was a symptom of the 
most disastrous economic effect of Soviet rule ; the peasants, from 
being corn-producers had become corn-consumers. 

On reaching Moscow I was lodged at the Kharitonevsky Guest 
House, where foreign journalists and concession hunters, and 
other visitors to Russia, live under conditions that render their 
surveillance a simple matter. Sentinels examine the passports 
of all visitors and keep a record of their comings and goings. 
Later I learned that this house was nicknamed the ‘ House of 
Suspicion,’ and was in charge of Axionoff, a former Czarist spy 


now in the pay of the Che Ka. This man, whose name and 
B2 
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personality are familiar to most recent visitors to Russia, is 
provided with a staff of subordinate spies of varied nationality. 
Although I was only four hours in this house I had time to realise 
the peculiar atmosphere of the place; whenever I opened my 
door something in felt slippers slunk away. 

No preparations seemed to have been made for my arrival. 
I was informed that the house was full, and asked if I would mind 
sharing a room with a certain woman journalist already staying 
there. 

A bed was made up for me in her room, but I was never to 
sleep in that bed. That same evening Mogilewsky informed me 
that he had found a more central lodging for me and offered to 
motor me there. 

When we reached the Lubyanka Square he announced that I 
was under arrest. Next instant I was flung into the receiving 
station of the central prison of the Che Ka, and, after being 
stripped and searched, thrust into a solitary cell. I had not the 
remotest idea what the charge against me was, but that night 
Mogilewsky, who now appeared in his true character as head of 
the Foreign Espionage Department of the Che Ka, informed me 
that I had been invited to Russia to be given the choice between 
suffering the penalty of ‘ espionage in war time,’ or disclosing the 
secrets of an alleged British Intelligence organisation in Russia. 
In interrogatories which lasted for whole nights, I repeated the 
truth—that I had never at any time been a secret agent, and in 
fact that I had never served any Government in any capacity 
whatever. I was accused among other things of having done 
secret political work for the British Government in the interior 
of China, during the Boxer trouble. (At that time I was a child 
at home in England, but in 1912 I spent a summer on the upper 
reaches of the Yangtse, sketching the yellow cargo junks with 
their hundred rowers.) A line of poetry copied in my notebook 
also figured in the indictment against me. It ran: 


Gone are the woods of Arcady, and over is their antique joy. 


This was clearly an expression of nostalgia for the ancien régime 
of Russia. . . . Three days after my arrest I was informed that 
my case was closed, and that I should only leave my cell to suffer 
execution. 

Condemned on a false charge without even a mock trial, I 
was subjected to solitary confinement for months, in a small 
verminous cell, in expectation of death. During all this time I 
had no possibility of communicating with the outside world, and 
was allowed no books, or any of the little alleviations which make 
such an immeasurable difference to prisoners undergoing solitary 
confinement, and which were the rule in Czarist days. Captain 
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Frank McCullagh, who spent three days in this same prison under 
the same conditions, will endorse my statement that imprison- 
ment of this kind is a deliberate attempt on the sanity of the 
prisoner. To him their purpose was clear. He mentions that 
each day the prison commandant visited him in his cell, and 
merely asked: ‘What is your name?’ He inferred that the 
object was to discover whether the prisoner’s mental balance 
were yet impaired. If one forgot one’s name, this would indicate 
that one was ready for interrogation. . . . 

During these months I was repeatedly offered my life and 
liberty on condition that I should become an agent of Soviet 
Press propaganda and espionage on my own colleagues, British 
and American journalists, and other foreign visitors to Russia. I 
had been told that my case was closed, but it was constantly 
reopened in fresh interrogatories, in which Mogilewsky endea- 
voured to cajole and coerce me by turns, When in persuasive 
mood he would assure me that our relations would be of the 
pleasantest description, once I agreed to live in Moscow in the 
dual capacity of New York World correspondent and Soviet spy 
on other foreign journalists, and to send the Soviet statements to my 
newspaper under my signature. 

It was for the purpose of inducing me to undertake this work 
that I was subjected to the treatment described. As release 
was only to be obtained on these terms, I remained in prison, until 
finally deported with other British prisoners under the terms 
insisted on by Lord Curzon as a preliminary to the Russo-British 
Trade Agreement. 

It is well that we should know the methods to which the 
Soviet is prepared to resort in order to get its propaganda into 
the Western Press. In Soviet Russia the Press only exists as an 
apparatus of propaganda, and the present Russian Government 
looks upon a foreign correspondent within its borders not as a 
purveyor of news to the public, but as a functionary who must 
subserve Soviet interests and either consciously or unconsciously 
disseminate the news and views which the Soviet wishes to spread. 
The Soviet calculation was that within a couple of hours of my 
arrest they would be able to coerce me into accepting release on 
their terms. Then no one would ever know that I had been 
arrested: it would be in my interest, as much as in theirs, to 
suppress the incident. . . . This calculation miscarried, and I do 
not suppose that any correspondents have since been subjected to 
pressure of the kind that was put upon me, and I only know all 
the facts about one earlier case. But the Soviet still brings a 
good deal of influence to bear on foreign journalists who wish to 
remain in, or return to, Russia. One of these, whom I met at 
Riga last summer, was a bundle of nerves till the Bolsheviks 
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finally gave him the necessary permit to re-enter Russia. ‘ What 
can I have written that the Bolsheviks didn’t like?’ he asked 
miserably and repeatedly while waiting for this favour. ‘I know 
that the Foreign Office was immensely pleased with my famine 
stuff!’ (At Riga the Foreign Office means, of course, the Soviet 
Foreign Office.) He explained to me that his chief would be very 
cross if he did not succeed in securing the Bolsheviks’ permission 
for his second Moscow visit. He would lose his job to someone 
more fortunate—a serious matter in these days. Besides, he 
himself would be horribly disappointed, for no place at that time 
offered such opportunities for a ‘ world-scoop.’ 

For some time past the principal items which the Soviet wishes 
to get into the Western Press appear to have been :— 

1. That, whatever may be the faults of the Bolsheviks, there 

is no one to take their place. 

2. That, if the Bolsheviks were to go, chaos would follow, and 
that for this reason they have the support of the Russian 
nation and should have that of foreign Governments. 

3. That the Bolsheviks’ opponents are rather ‘ poor stuff.’ 

4. That vast foreign loans to the Soviet Government are necessary 
if millions of innocent Russians are to be saved from 
death by starvation. 

A correspondent who is sound on any three of these four 
points need have no fear that his brief permis de séjour will not be 
extended by the Soviet if his newspaper office requires him to 
prolong his stay in Russia. As long as a correspondent’s views 
are ‘in order’ on these main issues, the Soviet will not in the 
least resent gibes at Communism—indeed, these may impart a 
desirable je ne sais quoi of good faith to his messages. I do not 
dispute, of course, that a correspondent may arrive spontaneously 
and conscientiously at the views to which the Soviet wishes 
publicity given. I think that if he does, he is—lucky, and 
mistaken. One very honest journalist recently supported his 
statement, that there is no alternative to Soviet government in 
Russia, by citing his conversations with peasants and workmen, 
and even with representative members of anti-Bolshevik parties. 
He told me that not one of these people could suggest any alter- 
‘ native government, or had any ideas as to how a change of govern- 
ment could be brought about. No one who knows Soviet Russia 
at all will question the accuracy of these statements. Only one 
who has breathed awhile the peculiar atmosphere of ‘ free Moscow ’ 
can imagine how questions like these from a stranger strike a 
present-day Russian. He hastens to parry the ‘ provocation’ ; 
he can indeed imagine no government to replace the present ! 
Russia is not a country where such a subject as a change of 
government can be discussed, . . . Another writer, who visited 
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Samara in the company of the Soviet Commissioner Kalinin, 
related quite seriously that the Commissioner asked a crowd of 
peasants: ‘ Do you like the Soviet government?’ The peasants 
replied ‘ Da,’ which is Russian for ‘ Yes.’ (I should rather think 
they did !) 


The Lubyanka? is the headquarters office and prison of the 
Che Ka. There the principal political prisoners are kept for 
weeks or months, while the investigating judges try to break 
their morale by means of hideous physical and mental suffering 
and to turn them into traitors or agents. 

In solitary confinement, without books or any employment, 
one counts time not by days or weeks, but by hours, minutes, 
seconds. In some parts of the world, barbarians bury a man up 
to his neck alive near an ant-hill—then leave him to die. The 
crawling seconds often reminded me of this device. One’s only 
occupation was listening. . . . These were the months of the 
Polish advance ; the Terror was very bad. A lot of shooting was 
being done, and a great deal of it was done in Lubyanka prison, 
so one listened to that. . . . 

The place of execution was known colloquially as the ‘ garage 
des morts,’ on account of the practice of starting up a motor car 
to prevent any words shouted at the last moment by the con- 
demned being overheard by the prisoners listening in their 
separate cells. One listened to shots at intervals through the 
night, and then at dawn to the bell of John the Great tolling the 
strange tone of death, with which the day begins in Moscow. 


People sometimes ask what the food was like and if the cells 
were clean. The food and filth were abominable ; the food was 
evil-smelling hot water with herrings’ eyes and fins in it, and the 
cells were crawling with three kinds of lice. (Prisoners died of 
typhus in neighbouring cells.) Similarly revolting and molesting 
was the fact that one was subjected to the constant observation 
of the silent soldiers on guard. But these things are bagatelles 
compared with the real evil of solitary confinement of the kind 
I describe, which is that it tends to produce an abnormal sensi- 
bility, to which the shock of each successive second is torment, 
and the reaction from which are the spells of stupor which mark 
the beginning of the lingering death of the prisoner’s mind. 

I asked to be placed with other prisoners and to be allowed 


1 The block of buildings known as the Lubyanka, and converted by the Che 
Ka into its central offices, has ‘some’ past. The very notorious Countess 
Soltichika lived there in the time of Katharine the Great. She put serfs to death 
for fun and had to be caged and shown to an exasperated people. The Russian 
hero Rostopchine, who burned Napoleon out of Moscow, also had his residence 
there. 
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books, and ‘hunger struck to cut matters short. This hunger 
strike and others that followed were so far successful, that, when 
my condition became very bad, I was placed with other prisoners ; 
then when my health had somewhat recovered, back again to a 
solitary cell. They ‘cat and moused ’ me. 

My first hunger strike came to an end when I was placed in a 
cell with two women whom I will call Vera and Maria. Vera, a 
woman of great will power and intelligence, had beem the leader 
of a well-known counter-revolutionary organisation, in which 
Maria had played a very minor réle. When this organisation was 
discovered, a very great many of its members were shot. I was 
so naive that I never asked myself how it was that Vera, the 
leader, had been spared, and it was only when I was placed in the 
general section of the Buturky prison that I was informed by 
fellow prisoners that she had saved her life by turning prison spy, 
and that it was to this circumstance that I owed the solace of her 
society. ... 

One day, when Vera was sleeping, Maria whispered to me : ‘ She 
betrayed me ; she does not know that I know. You see we have 
shared this cell for some time, and it would be very awkward 
for us if she knew that I knew. One must have the art of life.’. 
The art of life in Soviet Russia ! 

Like many prisoners, these two women had grown super- 
stitious, and spent most of the day in consulting the cards as 
to their own fate and that of those near and dear to them. ‘ Now 
I will see whether -my son was shot or no,’ said Vera as she 
shuffled and dealt out the cards. Then she would sit staring at 
them while the tears rolled down her cheeks, and shuffle and deal 
again. A prisoner to whom I mentioned this commented : ‘ Prison 
spies are often very good mothers. It is for the sake of their 
children that they save their lives.’ . . . 

Presently I was returned to solitary confinement—shut up 
again like a fly in a bottle. So hunger struck anew—this time 
for three weeks, at the end of which I was allowed books, and Vera 
was re-introduced into my cell. Some days later I was again 
returned to my oubliette, so hunger struck da capo. Mogilewsky was 
away— buying strawberries ’ for some other foreign journalist ? 
A young inquisitor named Lutsky, who, like his chief, was a Polish 
Jew, carried on in Mogilewsky’s absence. One day as I lay 
listening to the disconsolate croaking of the crows which circled 
over the prison he paid me a visit. I was very far gone from 
hunger striking, and he looked at me critically for a while, and 
then said in execrable French: ‘ Perhaps you do not know that 
we have the strength of soul to watch people die.’ ‘ Any crow 
knows that,’ I thought. One hunger strike secured me a promise 
of transference to the Buturky prison, where conditions were 
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better. I was transferred there, but toa condemned cell. Before 
long another hunger strike brought me back to the Lubyanka. 


The Russian winter had begun. I was refused a blanket or 
even a second straw mattress to use as a covering, and expected 
to die in the ‘ cold storage ’ of this solitary cell. But in October, 
after three months and a week of secret cells, I was at last trans- 
ferred to the open section of the Buturky prison. 

In this old Czarist prison two or three thousand men and 
women of all classes are now confined. It is the modern 
counterpart of the great prisons of the French Revolution, such 
as the Conciergerie. There politicals and criminals are herded 
together—all that is most brilliant and most abject in Russia. 
There one meets former dignitaries of Church and State, senior 
Czarist Officers, revolutionaries of all sorts, savants, artists, 
factory workers, brigands, prostitutes and prison spies. 

One could meet and talk with these people and see how they 
reacted towards Bolshevism and what it had done for them. I 
was able in this way to talk to many people whom I should not 
have been allowed to meet if I had been living in Moscow as a 
journalist guest of the Soviet. Prisoners are not a class apart 
in Russia, where the whole town population may be divided 
into three categories—those who have been, who are, or who will 
be in prison; and it may be said of these categories that l’une 
n’empéche pas l'autre. 

The Buturky is no backwater cut off from the main current 
of Russian life. It is more like a great hotel where people from 
all parts of the country are constantly coming and going—though 
not at their own discretion. 

Even the price of articles which prisoners barter among 
themselves fluctuated with those of the illegal ‘ speculators’ ’ 
market outside. An engineer’s wife once offered me a high 
figure for a very second-hand toothbrush, and assured me that 
this was the market price. 

The Buturky has a bad reputation. It is verminous and rife 
with disease. One may, and did, have to lie at night between a 
thief and an assassin. But there are walks in the prison com- 
pound ; there is a vast prison vault where the prisoners can bathe 
once every ten days in the decent privacy of clouds of cleansing 
steam ; there is the use of a good pre-Bolshevik library ; there 
is association with other prisoners ; there are cats and dogs and 
prison-born babies ; there is love, sacred and profane. Compared 
with those Lubyanka oubliettes, with their buzzing flies and black 
thoughts, it is a sanatorium, so I called it Buturky-les-Bains. 

Death sentences were not carried out within the Buturky 
compound, but sometimes in the evening one heard a cry, ‘ Com- 
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rades ! they are killing our comrades!’ and saw a group of prisoners 
under double escort led away for execution. Those who watched 
them go blessed them as they passed and drew the sign of the 
Cross in the air. 

For some weeks I was lodged in a vast attic of the prison 
which accommodated seventy to ninety women at night. Later 
I was domiciled in what was known as the ‘ Socialist’ house, 
whose occupants had tiny separate cells, but the doors were not 
locked, and the inmates were able to roam over all the prison 
courtyards and buildings with the exception of the condemned 
cells. These advantages, soon after abolished, were acquired 
a short time before by a collective hunger strike by several 
hundred Socialist prisoners, which took place during the visit 
of the British Labour delegates and was successful. The authori- 
ties evidently thought that the death of a large number of Socialist 
prisoners from hunger strike would call attention to the relentless 
persecution of all non-Bolshevik Socialism by the Soviet. 

A large number of the women in the prison attic where I was 
first lodged were prostitutes. If the Bolsheviks want lies told 
about the abolition of prostitution in Russia, it was a mistake to 
imprison a correspondent in a cell with some dozen of these women. 
. . . They were of course imprisoned not for prostitution, but 
for other offences—murder, theft, speculation, counter-revolution. 
As work is compulsory for all women under forty, they were, when 
not in prison, obliged to visit some bureau or workshop for several 
hours every day, and to sit there, smoking maquarka cigarettes, 
until it was time to go home; but it was by their real pro- 
fession that they managed to maintain themselves in relative 
luxury. 

One night I noticed half a dozen of these women, who were 
sleeping on the floor before the ikon of ‘ Jesus, Czar of the Jews,’ 
where new arrivals often slept for weeks till plank beds became 
vacant. Every one of them wore priceless suéde boots to her 
knees and kept them on all night for fear some thief should steal 
them. Wedged between the city women lay a ragged princess 
and her little sister ; they slept with bare white feet—not even a 
prison thief would trouble to steal such wretched shoes as theirs. 
Riches no longer command respect in Russia, where not only 
the best born and bred, but also the best educated and the 
most gifted men and women are down at heels and out at 
elbows, while thieves and prostitutes are often still well shod and 
well dressed. Thus the Bolsheviks may claim to have destroyed 
the respect for wealth, but this result has not been achieved by 
the realisation of their ideal of economic quality. 

When I was in Russia, Communists were economically better 
situated than others, and so the worldly-minded Moscow mother 
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sought to marry her daughter to some ‘ Communist with a good 
food allowance.’ 

Speculators formed a large section of the floating population 
of the Buturky. All buying and selling, except of rationed 
commodities in Soviet shops, was illegal in 1920. To sell one’s 
own boots to buy bread was speculation, and as such an offence. 
The supply of rationed commodities was so utterly inadequate 
that the speculation law really amounted to ‘ prohibition,’ applied 
not only to alcohol, but to food and clothing and all the articles 
of daily use. In these circumstances the life of the city dwellers 
was one long nightmare of illegal trafficking in the sheer neces- 
saries of life. 

From the conversation of my fellow prisoners I gained as 
vivid a picture of the physical terrors of winter in Soviet towns 
as if I had lived myself in the icy houses with their choked drains 
and water pipes, broken windows, and stairs slippery with frozen 
filth. 

There was no production worth mentioning in Moscow, and 
the achievement of the townsfolk, who seemed all to be living by 
selling their old rags to each other, reminded one of the feat of 
that legendary community whose members live by taking in each 
other’s washing. . . . 

Many Buturky inmates had not the least idea what their 
offence was, or even if they were supposed to be ‘ criminals’ or 
‘ politicals.’ In our attic cell a poor woman, who had spent 
several months in gaol without gaining any light on the charge 
brought against her, attempted to hang herself one night. She 
had worried herself into a suicidal state with anxiety as to the 
fate of her four little children, left alone to face the Moscow 
winter, and had refused to be comforted by the assurance that 
they had perhaps been taken to some home for ‘ counter-revolu- 
tionary babies,’ as the institutes for the children of political 
suspects were called. She was cut down by an old peasant 
woman, who had herself been arrested some months back at a 
railway station hundreds of miles from Moscow, on the mere 
allegation that she was the wife of a man she had never seen. 
This poor old peasant shrilled her wrongs till we wearied of her. 
Was it our fault that it was a crime to be or not to be the wife of 
Pavlo Sergevitch ? 


Among my political fellow prisoners were many men and 
women devoted to the cause of political and spiritual freedom 
who had suffered long terms of imprisonment in Czarist days 2; 
some of them still bore on their wrists and ankles the marks of 


2 As this goes to press, some of these same prisoners are being tried for their 
lives on spies’ evidence. 
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the fetters they had then worn. Few of us in England realise 
the incomparable tragedy of these people. They breathed for a 
moment the fresh air of freedom after the downfall of Czardom ; 
then when the Bolsheviks seized the dictatorship, they were 
flung back into their oubliettes, or, if they managed to elude arrest, 
they returned to the old life of hunted things, and live now, as 
then, dodging the sleuth and the agent provocateur. They often 
compared the conditions under Czardom with those under what 
they called ‘ this Pharaonian Communism.’ ‘ The Che Ka,’ they 
said, ‘maintains an army of agents which compares with the 
political police force maintained in Czarist times much as the 
German with the English Army in 1914. Much of its work is 
very inaccurate—typical Sovietsky work. It shoots and arrests 
people with a recklessness never known in the old days. No 
proof is needed; suspicion is enough. The Terror is far, far 
greater, so that people who would have scorned to save them- 
selves by betraying others do so now. One must fear treachery 
far more; under Bolshevism it has been exalted into a civic 
virtue.’ 

And this, it seems to me, is the real atrocity of Bolshevism— 
this miasma of lying and cowardice which emanates from the 
Che Ka. Worse than the breakdown of transport and agriculture 
is the ruin of Russian character by the Terror. 

Among my political companions were Socialists who had 
been arrested for meeting the British Labour delegates, and, 
presumably, for criticising the Soviet to them. Their arrest was 
a direct breach of the Soviet undertaking that no one should be 
penalised for assisting the British delegates in their investigations. 
The wife and children of Chernoff, the former President of the 
Constituent Assembly, also occupied a cell in this ‘ Socialist 
house,’ having been imprisoned after a speech made by Chernoff 
at the Printers’ Union in the presence of the British delegates. 
Chernoff had successfully baffled the Che Ka agents who were 
hunting Moscow for him high and low, but they grabbed his 
wife and children as hostages. 

I know of instances in which women were incarcerated for a 
considerable time in solitary cells in the hope of inducing them 
to betray the whereabouts of some wanted relative. One prisoner, 
an old Czarist officer, who often put in a good word for the 
Bolsheviks, commenting on these things, said to me: ‘ What will 
you? Every absolutist State has its own methods.’ He said the 
Soviet was the strongest government since the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, and would, he hoped, cure Russian intellectuals 
of their West European notions on the freedom of the Press. .. . 

Trade union officials—secretaries, chairmen, committeemen— 
were to be found in great numbers at Buturky prison. Another 
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large class was that of the factory workers arrested in connection 
with the Soviet elections. Many had received a police warning 
on the eve of some election that if anything went wrong with the 
election—in short, if there was any opposition to the Communist 
candidate—they would be held responsible. And they found 
themselves in prison as the result of some such electoral ‘ hitch.’ 
I give one typical example of the innumerable Soviet election 
scenes that were described to me. In this instance an election 
meeting was convened at shortest notice, and a couple of thousand 
workmen appeared. The election committee, not freely elected, 
but appointed from on high, announced the name of the two 
Communist candidates it had selected. A show of hands in favour 
of these two official candidates was called for, and a dozen men 
held up their hands. Then the chairman asked for a show of 
hands against the candidates. No one held up his hand, out of 
regard for the Extraordinary Commission agents present; had 
anyone done so, he would have become a marked man, a political 
suspect. At last a show of hands from those who had abstained 
from voting was called for, and again no one held up his hand. 
The Communist candidate was then declared duly elected. In 
such circumstances the Soviet elections are merely an internal 
concern of the Communist Party. 

The Bolsheviks allege that they represent the enlightened 
proletariat of the town, as opposed to the backward peasant 
masses. As a matter of fact the town proletariat has dwindled 
under Bolshevism with an almost terrifying rapidity ; the work- 
men have notoriously, and in spite of severe penalties, fled from 
the towns to the country, where the tyranny of the Che Ka is 
less formidable. Let the Bolsheviks support their claim to 
represent the city workers by permitting genuine Soviet elections 
in the towns with secret balloting. The most serious argument 
brought forward by Communists against the validity of representa- 
tive institutions in other countries is the influence of a money- 
controlled Press on electoral results. In Russia no Press except 
the Bolshevik Press has printed a word for years, so that if their 
theory is correct they should sweep the country. . . . They 
know that their rule could face no such test. 

At this prison I gained some understanding of the causes 
which have enabled Lenin to rule Russia so long.*® 

In 1917 the army sold its tired soul for the promise of peace— 
oh, the fallacy !—to Lenin, who was thus able to possess himself 
of the machinery of State, which he used relentlessly to crush his 
opponents. The Che Ka absorbed the Okhrana (the Czarist 


3 This feat seems less astonishing when one remembers that a hypnotic monk 
very recently ruled Russia for some years—with the help of the Czarist machinery 
of State. 
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political police), and this amalgamated Czarist and Bolshevik police 
possessed between them the dossiers of every one in Russia who con- 
cerned himself or herself with politics. In this way the Bolsheviks 
were able to lay their hands on all those political opponents 
of theirs, who, they tell us, are such very ‘ poor stuff.’ ... 
I believe that the race which dies for ideas is more numerous in 
Russia than anywhere else. I think that there are at least as 
many men and women there as elsewhere who are willing not 
only to undergo martyrdom themselves, but, if necessary, to expose 
their families to the persecution of a crapulous police; but they 
have been disorganised, imprisoned, and exterminated by the 
ferocious persecution by which the Bolsheviks have eliminated 
political opposition. The persecutions which the Soviet Govern- 
ment has undertaken in the interest of unity of political dogma 
can only compare with the worst persecutions in the interest of 
unity of religious dogma. Now, the main asset of Bolshevik power 
is the fact that some millions of people may be expected to die of 
hunger in Russia,‘ and that the Red Army and the special regi- 
ments of the Che Ka do not mean to be among those millions ; 
they know that as long as the Bolshevik dictatorship is prolonged 
they will occupy a favoured position as the instrument of that 
dictatorship, and that their food situation will be the best in 
Russia. I hope that public opinion in England will not be misled 
by the Bolshevik account of the worthlessness of the opponents 
they are exterminating. The sympathy of this country counts 
for something, and that at least should be given now, as in the 
past, to the persecuted for freedom’s sake, and not to the 
persecutor. 

One afternoon I strolled in the Buturky compound with an 
engineer prison-mate: in an upper cell a prisoner sang one of 
those sad songs of Russia which suggest the soughing of the wind 
over endless grass uplands: presently a soldier came up and told 
me to collect my things and follow him. A train was to leave 
in an hour’s time for the frontier! England had demanded her 
few remaining prisoners. 

My companions packed my things and accompanied me to 
the gates, singing in farewell a song of freedom. A motor sleigh 
rushed me to the Lubianka and then to the railway station. As 
I lay back in the sleigh I had a brief glimpse of penal labour gangs 
trudging through the snow and of gold cupolas and domes sur- 
mounted by gold crosses. I shall remember that day: the 
prisoners’ song of freedom—then Moscow with all the snow and 


“ I do not believe that the Bolshevik Government would resign or fall if 
twenty million Russians died of hunger, and I do not think that we are strengthen - 
ing the Soviet in any way by contributing to the Russian Relief Fund and doing 
what little we can to help the starving peasantry. 
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gold. I care what happens to those people there ; in fact, their 
fate is my concern. 


Here in England people sometimes suggest that, if only we 
recognised the Bolsheviks, their policy would develop along more 
liberal lines ; that, for all we know, some sort of constitutional 
government might be evolved, and then perhaps one day Lenin 
and Trotsky would resign in deference to the vote of some nice 
representative assembly. . . . There might be a general amnesty : 
the Russian rulers might amnesty the Russian nation—and the 
Russian nation might amnesty its present rulers. 

The Bolsheviks themselves have no such illusions. I often 
think of a remark made by my incognito ‘ judge,’ Mogilewsky, 
in a conversation which took place on the train during my journey 
into Russia. Speaking of the Paris Commune he said: ‘ And if 
we fall the people will stick pins in our eyes.’ (Why should they 
do that, Mogilewsky ?) Listen to Trotsky on his resignation : 
‘ If we go, we will slam the door for the world to hear!’ That at 
least rings true. 

They do not mean to go. 

The existence of any sort of representative institutions such 
as might even be created by genuine Soviet elections would bring 
about the downfall of the present rulers. The abolition of the 
Che Ka would have the same effect. Therefore the Soviet will 
never allow genuine elections, and the Che Ka, though it may 
take fresh aliases, will remain, and will continue its methodical 
process of crushing out of existence all who oppose, or are suspected 
of opposing, in word or deed the Bolshevik dictatorship ; it will 
concentrate its terror in turn on the professional classes, the 
trade unions of the town, the peasants and the priests. 

Nor do I believe that the Bolsheviks would long tolerate the 
situation that would be brought about by granting to foreigners 
important concessions affecting basic industries and services, such 
as mining, forestry, and transport. Such concessions would 
create large classes of skilled workmen, who would owe to the 
foreign concessionaire their salvation from the surrounding 
misery, and who would be less amenable to the dictates of the 
central Government. My experience of Soviet faith convinces 
me that, rather than allow a situation to develop which would 
jeopardise their power, they would break any pledge they might 
have given and cancel any concessions. 

They rule by terror—no Russian Communist disputes the 
fact—and the end of the Terror would be the end of their rule. 

Now they seek to secure recognition and loans from Europe 
by a Terrorist Foreign Policy—by the silent menace of their Red 
Army, which, as Mr. Lloyd George pointed out in the House of 
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Commons on May 25, consists of ‘a million and a half men under 
arms . . . who might march to-day’ and of ‘ four million men 
in the background . . . who might march to-morrow.’ They are 
willing to demobilise this army if we strengthen their strangle-hold 
on Russia by credits and recognition. . . . This terrorist diplomacy 
failed at Genoa, and I hope that it will fail at the Hague, for in 
my experience, and in my belief, the Soviet Government is a 
torturing oppression which ought to come to an end, and which 
ought not to be recognised. 
STAN HARDING. 





ARMAMENTS AND FRONTIERS 


I. THE purposes for which standing armies are necessary to all 
countries are three, viz. :— 

1. To guard against revolution and riot. 

2. To provide instructors for such irregular forces as may be 
necessary to ensure that invasion, if not impossible, shall be at 
any rate difficult and dangerous. 

3. To guard places of such strategic or economic importance 
that their sudden seizure by a hostile force would bring the 
country to its knees. 

If the first two purposes alone had to be considered, it may be 
taken that the strength of the force required would vary approxi- 
mately with the size of the population, but would in any case be 
much less than that maintained by most countries at the present 
day. The strength required for the third depends on the following 
considerations. 

The longer and more vulnerable a country’s frontier, and the 
nearer the capital and chief industrial centres are to it, the larger 
the standing army, which, for this purpose, may be taken to 
include air force, that the country will feel itself bound to main- 
tain. 

It will not, I think, be disputed that the existence of large 
standing armies is one of the principal causes of war, and the 
reduction of such armies would be brought about most effectively 
by the division of the world into States or empires which should :— 

1. Have their frontiers as short as possible in proportion to 
their areas. 

2. Have those frontiers resting as far as possible on natural 
obstacles, such as seas, wide rivers, mountain ranges or deserts. 

3. Have their capitals and chief industrial centres at an 
adequate distance from their frontiers, especially where those 
frontiers are vulnerable. 

4. Possess good internal communications. 

5. Produce as much as possible of the raw materials required 
for their subsistence and trade. 

6. Possess ports and harbours sufficient to deal with their 
overseas trade. 

Vor. XCII—No. 545 17 c 
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A country constituted on these lines should be able to remain 
prosperously independent without being tempted to encroach on 
its neighbours or offering a temptation to them. 

If, for example, Spain and Portugal were united, it is obvious 
that they would require far fewer troops than they now main- 
tain, and that apart from the colonies, which afford their own 
problems, almost the sole defensive duty of the army would be to 
guard the very strong Pyrenean frontier against a highly improb- 
able French invasion. 

II. We now turn to the question of nationality, to which such 
vast importance has been attached by Mr. Wilson and many 
others. A nation is defined by Dr. Johnson as a people distin- 
guished from another people generally by their language, origin, 
or government. The Peace Conference appears to have adopted 
language as the sole criterion. No one dreams of applying it to 
the Bretons, the Basques, Belgium, Switzerland, or Spanish 
America, but it is considered to be of paramount importance 
when dealing with Poland, Hungary or Albania. 

Of course if an area can be found which fulfils the conditions 
mentioned above and which has, in addition, a homogeneous 
population, so much the better, but security of frontiers, com- 
munity of interests and economic stability form a better guarantee 
of peace than community of language. 

It is unfortunate that nationalities have not distributed them- 
selves into nice geographical areas, and that we find large districts 
in which Germans and Poles, Hungarians and Roumanians, 
Turks and Greeks, Kurds and Armenians, are distributed more 
or less equally. 

It is better that such districts should be joined to whichever 
of their neighbours they best fit in with strategically and economic- 
ally than that the ballot-box, the universal panacea of politicians, 
should be resorted to. 

If we glance back through the pages of history, we find that 
the factors deciding the frontiers of countries have usually been 
geographical and economic, and not racial or linguistic. 

The Gascons and Provencals have become French, the Basques 
and Catalans Spanish, and it was a mountainous frontier and a 
separate overseas trade rather than difference of nationality that 
prevented Portugal from remaining part of Spain. 

The Normans became French, not English. 

The Walloons of Belgium have united themselves with the 
Flemings, not the French. 

The Angles of the Scottish Lowlands combined with the Gaels 
of the Highlands, not with the Angles of Northumbria. 

The Norsemen of the Shetlands became Scots ; those of Iceland 
remain Scandinavians. 
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The Frisians have remained Germans, though their language 
is nearer to Dutch. 

There is little difference between the Swedes and Norwegians, 
yet a mountain range keeps them apart. 

The Prussians, originally Slavs, are now more German than 
the Germans, and it was Prussia, and not her nearer relative 
Austria, that Bavaria elected to join. 

The Austrians, Hungarians and Czechs, though always dis- 
liking one another, remained politically united for centuries. 

The Italians of the Ticino remain firmly Swiss. 

Proceeding further east, we note that the Kurds of Persia do 
not join those of Turkey. 

Northern India has always been more or less a political unit, 
but no one has ever held Afghanistan and the Punjab together 
for long. 

The Chinese speak many languages, yet conquests, civil wars 
and revolutions have hitherto failed to split up China. 

The Jews, about whose nationality we hear so much nowadays, 
are being rapidly absorbed in those countries which allow them 
the full rights of citizenship. Where they are treated as aliens 
they remain so. The three million Jews in the United States of 
America have not gravitated together, nor has any other of the 
foreign elements there, except to a very limited extent. One 
generation is enough to turn Swedes or Syrians into typical 
Americans. 

Community of race, language and religion was insufficient to 
keep the Anglo-Americans, the Spanish Americans, the Arabs or 
the Poles together, yet the Carthaginians and Venetians kept 
their alien subjects loyal for centuries by the ties of common 
interest. 

History also shows us that, besides civil wars and tribal 
squabbles, fierce conflicts have often taken place between States 
of the same nationality, and that States have often sought allies 
and even rulers among foreigners rather than among those of 
their own race and language. 

The Athenians suffered more at the hands of the Spartans 
than at those of the Persians, and the chief enemies of the Vene- 
tians were not the Saracens or Turks, but the Genoese. 

The wine trade kept the south-west of France in alliance with 
England during the Hundred Years’ War, and the same trade 
has been the chief cause of our long alliance with Portugal. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Bavaria was 
frequently in alliance with France against the rest of Germany. 

Many other instances could be given, but it will perhaps be 
sufficient to state that in the late war, as in most previous wars, 
large numbers of men fought loyally for their rulers against 
c2 
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those of their own race, and that most of the reigning dynasties 
of Europe are foreigners by descent. 

III. Having shown, I hope satisfactorily, that national and 
political boundaries have seldom coincided in the past and are 
therefore unlikely to do so in the future, let us consider briefly 
the new States and frontiers which have been set up as a result 
of the late war, and see how far they appear to fulfil the conditions 
mentioned in the first part of this article. 

As regards the States carved out of the Russian Empire, they 
may be able to retain their independence as long as Russia remains 
in her present chaotic condition, but when, as must happen sooner 
or later, Russia begins to regain her trade and prosperity, she 
will in all probability reabsorb most of them. 

Finland is a poor and thinly populated country with few 
resources, bad internal communications, and a long and vulner- 
able frontier which extends almost to the outskirts of Petrograd. 

Esthonia and Latvia are small and poor countries, chiefly 
dependent on Russian trade and blocking Russia’s approaches to 
the Baltic. The possession of the port of Riga would appear to be 
of vital importance to Russia. 

Leaving Lithuania, which appears at the moment to be in a 
fluid condition, we pass to Poland. In the days of the old Polish 
kingdom there was no particular reason why the frontier should 
be drawn at one point rather than another, and it was continually 
changing. The same thing is occurring to-day, and will probably 
continue until the fourth partition of Poland, which is likely to 
take place as soon as the Allied armies of occupation have been 
withdrawn from Germany. 

Having no natural frontiers, Poland had to depend on the 
strength of its army, and could only remain independent as long 
as that army was stronger than those of its neighbours. 

Economically it is badly situated. Many of its industrial 
centres are close to the German frontier ; its trade is largely in the 
hands of the Jews, who would prefer to be under Germany or 
Russia ; and the Peace Conference, by depriving it of the ports of 
Danzig and Konigsberg, has removed its only possibility of attain- 
ing economic independence. 

We now come to the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. It 
was no accident that made Vienna for centuries the capital of 
Central Europe, and the same causes that made it so before will 
probably make it so again. It is the natural centre not only for 
Austria, but also for Bohemia and Moravia, and Trieste is its 
natural port. The principal outlet of Czecho-Slovakia, a country 
consisting chiefly of frontier, is the valley of the Danube, and 
Slovakia is little more than a fringe round the northern edge of 
Hungary, into which its railways run like the spokes of a wheel. 
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The natural frontiers of Transylvania are the Carpathians 
and Transylvanian Alps, and its economic interests are bound up 
with those of Hungary and not Roumania. 

The continued existence of Austria, Hungary and Czecho- 
Slovakia in their present isolated condition is strategically and 
economically impossible, and they must either coalesce, or one will 
conquer the others. They will then have to fight their way to 
the sea. 

Fiume will remain a source of international friction until it 
is annexed by someone. It is quite clear that Italy has no busi- 
ness there, but it might remain part of Yugo-Slavia if Carniola 
and Trieste were restored to Austria. 

Yugo-Slavia, except as regards ports, is better situated than 
the other new States, but a good many changes will have to take 
place before it settles down. Its northern frontier is unsatisfac- 
tory, and it will probably have to give ground to what was 
Austria-Hungary, while in the south it needs the port of Salonika, 
and will probably be compelled to absorb Albania, whose 
independence, maintained for the sake of a few thousand semi- 
savages who are usually fighting one another, is a standing 
menace to its tranquillity. 

The question of Macedonia and Thrace is a difficult one, and 
could not be solved on racial lines even if the races were less mixed 
than they are. It is unlikely that Greece will be able to hold her 
present extended frontier, and a combination against her which 
would give Adrianople to Turkey, Serres and Drama to Bulgaria 
and Salonika to Yugo-Slavia would seem best calculated to 
fit in with the strategic and economic requirements of the 
situation. 

With regard to the Dardanelles, it is difficult to understand 
how it can be seriously supposed that a ‘ demilitarised zone’ 
could be anything but a source of friction or a farce. The poli- 
tical and military frontiers of an armed State must coincide. 
Nothing but a permanent army of occupation can prevent a 
State from constructing fortifications within its own frontiers. 
In 1914 the Suez Canal was supposed to be neutral, but it did not 
long remain so. 

Smyrna affords an excellent example of what happens when 
strategic and economic considerations are disregarded in favour 
of those of race. It should have been obvious from the first that 
the presence of the Greeks on the coast of Anatolia could lead to 
nothing but trouble. 

The fact that the Allied Powers have abandoned their posi- 
tion with hardly a murmur shows what may be expected to occur 
in the event of any of the other changes which I have foreshadowed 
taking place. It will make little difference whether the Greeks 
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decide to resist or not, as economic, apart from military, pressure 
will be quite sufficient to drive them out. 

The situation south of the Caucasus is obscure, but it appears 
that Armenia and the other mushroom republics are collapsing, 
if they have not already collapsed, and that the Russo-Turkish 
frontier will return approximately to where it was before the 
war, though the main range of the Caucasus would appear to be 
a better line. 

Armenia is a country with no frontiers, no communications 
and no ports. The best chance for the Armenians is to realise that 
they are almost everywhere in a minority, that they can expect 
nothing but verbal assistance from outside, and that they must 
make the best termis they can with the Turks and cease those 
intrigues, mostly stirred up by Russia, which were the chief cause 
of their persecution. 

We now come to Syria. The natural and age-long capital of 
Syria, including Palestine and Transjordania, is Damascus, with 
its ports at Beirut and Haifa. Aleppo is the trade centre for 
Northern Syria and the regions bordering on Anatolia, Kurdistan 
and Mesopotamia. Before the war Syria had one frontier, the Sinai 
desert. Now it has external frontiers towards Turkey, Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt and the Hejaz and internal frontiers between French 
Syria, Palestine and Transjordania. To maintain these frontiers 
thousands of armed men are employed where the Turks found 
hundreds sufficient. The number of officials has also increased, 
numerous customs and passport barriers have been set up, and 
the natural result of all this, the unrest caused by high taxation, 
diminished prosperity and political intrigue, is making itself felt. 

Palestine will remain a danger spot until Zionism, which is as 
unsound economically as politically, dies, and Transjordania, 
which is economically dependent on both Palestine and Damascus, 
cannot prosper till it is absorbed by one or the other. 

The French hold on Syria is precarious, and they have already 
had to abandon a large portion of their ‘ mandated area.’ 

Most of the inhabitants of all three areas would welcome the 
Turks back, and it will be well for the world’s peace when they 
return. 

The same applies to the Hejaz, now in complete anarchy 
under the nominal rule of the mad savage whom we insist on 
calling King Husein. 

Mesopotamia, a fertile strip with hostile mountain tribes on 
the north and hostile desert tribes on the south, is a difficult 
country to hold, and cannot stand alone. A strong Persia might 
be able to hold it, but its communications with Turkey are better, 
and to Turkey it should return. 

The dismemberment of Turkey has not brought peace to any 
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of the territories which formerly composed it, and it may be 
hoped that the integrity of the Ottoman Empire will again become 
an axiom of our foreign policy. 

IV. But it may be asked, Whatever may have occurred in 
the past, has not the coming into existence of the League of 
Nations altered the situation with regard to States and frontiers ? 
The answer must be that it has not done so materially. No 
one seriously supposes that any member of the League would 
send a single soldier to maintain the Greeks in Thrace or to pre- 
serve the integrity of Finland. 

An effective League of Nations is a possibility, but only on 
the principle of one vote one value, that value to be a body of 
troops ready to be transported at short notice to any part of the 
world. Mere economic pressure could seldom be effective. There 
are now some countries, such as Austria and Hungary, which 
have little or nothing to lose ; against others, such as Russia and 
Turkey, it would be difficult to apply it effectively, even if all the 
members were agreed as to its application. Yugo-Slavia might find 
that the possession of Salonika would be worth more to her than 
the goodwill of the League. Supposing that Argentina, in defiance 
of the League, were to insist on annexing Paraguay, would this 
country agree to suspend trade with her for an indefinite period ? 

The prestige of the League, such as it is, rests on the Allied 
Powers, and their prestige, now waning as it becomes more and 
more evident that their bark is worse than their bite, rests on the 
remembrance of the vast and widely distributed armies with 
which they won the war. 

V. Let us now consider some of the ways in which the world 
suffers from the existence of small nations. 

Firstly, customs. A protective tariff may be sound policy in 
the case of a large and self-contained country ; a customs tariff 
may be a convenient way of raising revenue in the case of a country 
whose imports arrive chiefly by sea; but small inland countries 
often adopt the system solely to persuade their citizens that they 
are paying less in taxation than they really are. 

In these cases it is an extremely expensive method of raising 
revenue. A vast number of officials and frontier guards are 
required ; traders are put to great inconvenience and therefore 
discouraged ; ports are ruined by tariff walls at their backs ; and 
the free interchange of commodities, which is the basis of modern 
civilisation, is seriously hampered. 

There are probably at least twice as many customs officials 
now in Europe as there were before the war. 

Secondly, passports. The theoretical object of this system 
is to prevent the entrance of undesirable aliens, and where such 
aliens must arrive by sea may possibly be attained ; but people 
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who really mean to cross land frontiers can always do so, and the 
chief results of the system are the employment of large numbers 
of officials, great inconvenience and expense to travellers, and a 
general handicap to the communications and trade of the world. 

There are probably at least ten times as many passport 
officials now in Europe as there were before the war. 

Thirdly, envoys, attachés, members of missions, commissions 
and conferences, and their satellites, of whom, when a country is 
split up, each portion thinks it necessary to maintain as large a 
staff as the combined country did before. 

There must be at least twenty times as many of these parasites 
now in Europe as there were before the war. 

Fourthly, we come to the question of the administration of 
justice, the holding of property and the collection of debts. Owing 
to small salaries, nepotism and the absence of supervision and 
tradition, the administration of justice in small countries is apt 
to be more corrupt than in large ones, but, apart from that, 
traders, property owners and financiers cannot but find it very 
inconvenient and expensive to have to compete with a variety 
of codes of laws and judicial systems. 

Lastly, there is the question of language. There are in Europe 
a large number of small languages and dialects. Few of them 
possess any literature worth preserving, and they are a handicap 
to their speakers, who have to learn another language before they 
can get into touch with the outside world, and a nuisance to 
traders and travellers, who have to rely on interpreters. 

The formation of small States tends to promote languages 
which would otherwise deservedly die out to the position of 
official languages, and so artificially to preserve them. 

VI. In conclusion, let us briefly consider what are, or should 
be, the functions of a sovereign State. 

A glance at Switzerland shows that it may exist independently 
of race, language or religion, and at the United States that social 
legislation, in any form, does not necessarily fall within its scope. 

An effective sovereign State, then, is one which can : 

1. Protect itself against invasion without relying on inter- 
national guarantees. 

2. Maintain internal order, security and justice. 

3. Ensure favourable trading conditions between its subjects 
and those of other countries. 

4. Protect the lives and property of its subjects abroad. 

5. Maintain free communication between the various portions 
of its dominions. 

All this can only be done efficiently and economically by a State 
constituted on the lines described in the first part of this article. 


RAGLAN. 





CANADA IN THE EMPIRE 


A NEw school of constitutionalists has appeared in Canada and 
in South Africa. They are all for ‘equal status’ in the Empire 
and for separate representation of the Dominions at International 
Conferences. It was the fashion among Canadian Conservatives 
a few years ago to denounce Sir Wilfrid Laurier as a doubtful 
Imperialist, unwilling that Canada should contribute to the 
defence of the Commonwealth, and opposed to the organisation 
of any common machinery to ensure its stability and security. 
But upon many of those who were his assailants there has 
descended a new vision, and, in the light thus vouchsafed, they 
have gone farther along the road in which they said his feet were 
set than he ever travelled. Indeed, the language of the new con- 
stitutionalists closely resembles, in letter though not in spirit, 
that of Mr. Henri Bourassa, the inflammatory leader of French 
Nationalism, against whom Laurier struggled to maintain his 
ascendency in Quebec. 

No one doubts the devotion of Sir Robert Borden or Mr 
Meighen to the Imperial connection, but one is not certain that 
they fully realise the implications of the conception of Empire 
which they now proclaim. Substantially they have become the 
allies of Mr. John S. Ewart, K.C., the scholarly author of The 
Kingdom Papers, who insists that Canada should be a separate 
kingdom, with the Sovereign as the only link and symbol of 
Empire ; of Sir Clifford Sifton, one of the most acute and reso- 
lute of Canadian statesmen, who seems to reject all proposals of 
“joint control ” or “ joint responsibility ”’ in the relation between 
the Dominion and the Mother Country ; of Mr. John W. Dafoe, 
who speaks through one of the most powerful newspapers of 
Canada; and of Professor Oscar D. Skelton, of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, an aggressive Nationalist, in all of whose references to the 
Empire there is the flavour of vinegar. None of these actually 
advocates separation from Great Britain. Possibly they would all 
disclaim any intention to create feeling for separation. Indeed, 
some of Mr. Dafoe’s utterances express devotion to the Empire in 
sentences of rare eloquence and transparent sincerity. But one 
cannot ignore the implications of their teaching or the possible 
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effects upon public opinion of the agitation in which they are 
engaged. 

In a contribution to the Canadian Historical Review Sir 
Clifford Sifton has just stated, or, at least, very clearly suggested, 
the position of the extreme autonomists. He argues that Canada 
should have complete autonomy in internal affairs and full power 
to amend her own constitution, and urges a constitutional con- 
vention to determine what demands shall be made upon Great 
Britain in behalf of Canada in order to secure definite recognition 
of the equal status of the Dominion in the British Commonwealth. 
He suggests, if he does not deliberately declare, that Canada 
should deal with foreign nations as a sovereign Power, that she 
should settle questions of peace and war for herself, and that she 
should have immunity from all wars of the Empire and plenary 
power to settle her own civil and trade relations with other 
nations. Furthermore, he challenges Mr. Lloyd George’s state- 
ment that the British Foreign Office must be ‘ the instrument of 
foreign policy of the Empire,’ and he denies that this interpreta- 
tion of the Imperial relation ‘ has been accepted by all the Domi- 
nions as inevitable,’ or that there is any agreement between Great 
Britain and the Dominions for ‘ joint control ’ or ‘ joint respon- 
sibility ’ in the external relations of the Empire. 

It is true that Sir Clifford proceeds by the method of inquiry 
rather than by that of direct statement, but it is impossible to 
misunderstand his position or to doubt what advice he would 
give to a constitutional conference if he were among its delegates. 
But however far he would go, the direct and definite objects of the 
school to which he belongs are not concealed. They would exact 
from the Imperial Parliament a definite statutory admission of 
the equality of Canada with Great Britain in the Commonwealth ; 
they would have Canada appoint ambassadors to foreign capitals 
coequal in authority with those of the Mother Country; they 
would have the Dominion conduct her own negotiations and make 
her own political and commercial treaties with foreign nations ; 
they would not enter into any agreements for common defence, 

‘nor accept any joint responsibility for Imperial interests in 
Europe or Asia, nor even send representatives to Imperial Con- 
ferences except as the independent and instructed delegates of a 
sovereign nation. All this is compatible with Independence, but 
surely is revolutionary in its implications, subversive of Imperial 
unity, and fatal to all projects of co-operation between the Mother 
Country and the Dominion for common objects and common 
interests. 

There was surprise in Canada over Mr. Meighen’s attitude at 
the last Imperial Conference. He had no authority from the 
Canadian Parliament to demand abrogation of the Anglo- Japanese 
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Convention. So far as public opinion had been expressed, there 
was no general support for his position. Mr. N. W. Rowell, one 
of the delegates from Canada to the League of Nations at Geneva 
in 1920, had urged termination of the Treaty in Parliament and 
from the platform, and a few influential newspapers had expressed 
approval of his argument. But Mr. Meighen himself had said 
nothing, and public opinion on the whole question was unformed 
and inarticulate. No doubt the alliance was regarded with dis- 
favour in British Columbia, and probably in the other provinces 
there was no active sympathy with Japan. But Mr. Meighen 
had no mandate for his course at the Conference, nor any right to 
suggest that Canada would separate herself from Great Britain 
and the Australasian Dominions if the Treaty with Japan should be 
renewed. Unquestionably Canada would have opposed any 
provision in the Convention which in any circumstances could 
have required the Empire to take hostile action against the 
United States. But no one believed that Great Britain would 
enter into any such engagement with Japan or that remonstrance 
or coercion by Canada was necessary to prevent an alliance 
between London and Tokio against Washington. From the first, 
however, Canada was favourable to the Disarmament Conference 
at Washington, and if Mr. Meighen suggested, or in so far as he 
supported, the project of a conference to merge the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance in a wider convention, he expressed the common 
feeling of the Canadian people. 

More or less of mystery surrounds’ Mr. Meighen’s position at 
the last Imperial Conference on other problems affecting relations 
between Great Britain and the Dominions. According to the 
despatches from London, he demanded (1) that on all questions 
of foreign policy which more directly concern the British Govern- 
ment, such as matters arising in connection with Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, and the Middle East, the Governments of the Dominions 
should be kept thoroughly and constantly informed; (2) that 
upon all questions of foreign policy affecting the Empire as a whole 
the Dominion Governments must be consulted; (3) that the 
British Government should enter into no treaties or special alliances 
without consultation with, and the advice of, the Dominions, and 
that all such treaties, even when entered into, should be subject 
to the approval of the Dominion Parliaments ; and (4) that upon 
all questions arising between the United States and Canada the 
advice of the Canadian Government must be accepted as final. 
It has never been made certain that Mr. Meighen actually sub- 
mitted these ‘demands.’ He has made neither denial nor con- 
fession. That they carry ‘open diplomacy’ to the verge of 
impracticability and futility is apparent without argument. If 
they should all be granted Canada would become the ‘ predominant 
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partner,’ and Great Britain would require to agitate for ‘ equal 
status ’in the Empire. No doubt British Ministers would go any 
length in ‘ consultation,’ but is it necessary or practical that all 
treaties and alliances primarily affecting the United Kingdom 
should require approval by the Dominion Parliaments? There is 
in Mr. Meighen’s sweeping charter of autonomy a denial of the 
degree of sovereignty for Great Britain which is demanded for 
Canada in dealings with the United States. Moreover, if the 
position of Mr. Meighen was truly described in the despatches, he 
insisted upon abrogation of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty without 
regard for the interests and preferences of Australia and New 
Zealand, and demanded supreme authority over British policy in 
North America without any provision for ratification of the 
engagements of Canada in behalf of the Empire by the British 
Parliament or the Parliaments of the other Dominions. Virtually 
this would proclaim a new Monroe doctrine and complete the 
exclusion of Great Britain from this continent. If the Imperial 
Government and Parliament may have no voice in questions 
affecting Canada and the United States, it would be unreasonable 
to suggest that they should have any responsibility for agreements 
entered into between the two countries, or for differences arising 
between the two countries. In short, Canada would issue a 
Declaration of Independence on this continent, deny responsi- 
bility for general British interests, and disclaim any dependence 
upon British naval or military power for the protection of purely 
Canadian interests. Clearly where we take absolute power we 
must take absolute responsibility. If we reject co-operation, we 
must take the consequences of independence. If we assert 
absolute control over British policy in North America, we cannot 
reasonably appeal to Great Britain if we find ourselves in conflict 
with Washington over questions of vital consequence to the 
welfare and security of Canada. 

If we are to have a voice in all questions which affect the 
Empire all over the world, what obligations shall we assume for 
the defence of the common interest ? Surely where we assume 
to give advice we must be ready to give support. If we under- 
take to dictate policy in North America, we must have some 
reserve of power to give effect to our policy if it is challenged. Or 
do we mean to rely wholly upon Washington and the League of 
Nations to which Washington will not subscribe? Unless the 
nations agree upon general disarmament, the United States will 
have a navy second only to that of Great Britain. However 
much we may rely upon the good disposition of Washington, 
could we safely neglect all provision for defence unless the American 
Army were disbanded and the American Navy dismantled ? What 
would be the cost of providing such defence of Canadian interests 
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as the British Navy now affords? Have we greater reason to 
trust the United States than we have to trust Great Britain? Do 
we mean deliberately to declare that we regard our connection 
with Great Britain as a danger on this continent and that we will 
feel more secure when we have established at Ottawa a complete 
sovereignty over all our relations with the Republic ? 

Nothing has been said by Mr. Meighen since his return to 
Canada to confirm or deny the accuracy of the correspondents 
who gave us the ‘ four points ’ as his conception of the Imperial 
relation and his principles of Imperial policy. In one of his 
speeches, explanatory of his position at the London Conference, 
there is perhaps a hint of repudiation. ‘The people,’ he said, 
“expected me to keep in mind the spirit of distinct Canadianism 
and our sense of national status and responsibility, but Canada 
expected as well that every word uttered in her behalf would be 
in full comprehension of the common interests of every portion of 
the Empire, and animated by devotion to the Empire as a whole.’ 
He said again: ‘ The representatives of all the British nations rest 
secure in the assurance that their several electorates are deter- 
mined to preserve a common allegiance.’ These sentences, one is 
confident, express the true feeling of the great bulk of the Canadian 
people, but there is a school of constitutionalists among us who 
decry all projects of federation and profess devotion to the Empire, 
and yet demand from the British Parliament a declaration of 
status for the Dominions which would establish a relation between 
this country and Great Britain exactly analogous to that which 
now exists between Great Briiain and the United States or between 
the Mother Country and France or Japan. 

When Mr. Smuts discovered a grievance in the failure of the 
United States to invite representatives of the Dominions to the 
Disarmament Conference, he was warmly seconded by influential 
public men and public journals in Canada. It was insisted that 
all we had achieved at Versailles had been cravenly surrendered. 
Mr. Ewart found us prostrate again under the foot of Downing 
Street. Mr. Crerar, leader of the Progressive party, declared that 
‘ we should be represented at Washington in our own right or we 
should not be represented at all.’ This, the Manitoba Free Press 
agreed, ‘ is the only logical and self-respecting position for Canada 
to take, unless she is prepared to admit that she attended the 
Peace Conference under false pretences, and is an interloper in 
the League of Nations.’ Professor Skelton was distressed over 
the anomalous position of Sir Robert Borden at Washington. 
Mr. Meighen was censured both in sorrow and in anger, and one 
was not certain that Mr. Harding would not be summoned before 
the Canadian Parliament to explain his neglect and discourtesy. 
But there were reasons for the discretion of Washington. As yet 
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the British Empire is represented at the American capital by an 
ambassador from London. Mr. Harding and Mr. Hughes may 
have hesitated to dissolve the Empire and call the fragments to 
Washington as five or six separate and independent nations. He 
may have remembered that at Versailles Mr. Wilson was inclined 
to question the right of Great Britain and the Dominions to main- 
tain tariff preferences in favour of one another until he was per- 
suaded that the Empire was a single, organised, cohesive, and 
co-operative Commonwealth. And he may have wondered how 
this Commonwealth could be a unit for trade and five or six 
separate nations for diplomacy. Surely the statesmen at 
Washington would have shown gross discourtesy towards the 
British Foreign Office if they had taken advice from Mr. Smuts, of 
South Africa, and assumed to deny the unity of the British Empire 
and recast its ancient constitution. It is true Mr. Smuts had 
declared that ‘ the British Empire as it existed before the war has in 
fact ceased to exist.’ But rhetorical phrases do not make or un- 
make an empire. There has been no formal or actual declaration of 
independence by the Dominions nor any formal or actual demand 
upon the Imperial Parliament for separate and independent 
diplomatic status. Indeed, the Prime Ministers of the Empire in 
conference at London had just agreed that it was unnecessary 
and inadvisable to call a constitutional convention in order to 
define and readjust relations between the Dominions and the 
Mother Country. Moreover, it was understood the Prime Ministers 
had agreed that the Empire should be represented at Washington 
as a diplomatic unit by delegates nominated by the various 
Governments of the Empire to express a common sentiment and 
protect common interests. The exact terms of this understanding 
have not been disclosed, and Mr. Meighen has explained that he 
had to leave London before the conditions of representation at 
Washington were considered, but unquestionably until Mr. Smuts 
intervened no other impression could have prevailed at Washington 
Conceivably such an understanding was merely assumed, but 
if the Empire was to carry all its prestige and exert all its 
authority at Washington, the assumption was inevitable. One 
wonders what would have been the attitude of France and Italy 
and Japan, or even that of the United States, if the British Empire 
had asked to be represented at the Disarmament Conference by 
five or six separate and independent delegations as against a 
single delegation from other nations. The truth is that ever since 
the war British statesmen, alike in the Dominions and in Great 
Britain, have revelled in a maze of rhetoric which must have 
greatly enhanced the mystery of the British Empire to other 
nations, and which, when faced with the actual prospect of a 
constitutional conference, they realised could not be interpreted 
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and embodied in the definite provisions of an Imperial consti- 
tution. 

Sir Robert Borden, in whose support Canadian Imperialists 
united against Sir Wilfrid Laurier ten years ago, has contributed 
freely to the platitudes and profundities of the autonomists. He 
seems to have carried along with him all the leaders of the old 
Canadian Conservative party except Sir George Perley, who still 
asserts that diplomatic unity is the essential condition and sub- 
stance of Empire. Among the leaders of the Liberal party only 
Mr. Fielding, never a professional Imperialist, rejects the new 
teaching, opposes separate representation of the Dominions in 
the League of Nations, and denies the necessity for any funda- 
mental changes in the relation of Canada to the Mother Country. 
A strange result is that we have a nation of British Imperialists 
under autonomist leadership and a singularly voluble misinter- 
pretation of the deeper faiths and loyalties of the Canadian 
people. 

At the Imperial War Conference of 1917 the resolution was 
adopted which, according to Sir Robert Borden, 


establishes the basis of future co-operation, gives clear recognition to 
equality of nationhood between the Dominions and the Mother Country, 
and marks one of the most important and possibly one of the final stages 
in the evolution of constitutional relations within the British Common- 
wealth. 


This resolution reads : 


The Imperial War Conference are of opinion that the readjustment of 
the constitutional relations of the component parts of the Empire is too 
important and intricate a subject to be dealt with during the war, and that 
it should form the subject of a special Imperial Conference, to be summoned 
as soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities. They deem it their 
duty, however, to place on record their view that any such readjustment, 
while thoroughly preserving all existing powers of self-government and 
complete control of domestic affairs, should be based upon a full recogni- 
tion of the Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial Common- 
wealth, and of India as an important portion of the same, should recognise 
the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice in foreign 
policy and in foreign relations, and should provide effective arrangements 
for continuous consultation in all important matters of common Imperial 
concern, and for such necessary concerted action, founded on consultation, 
as the several Governments may determine, 


It must be remembered, however, that this resolution was 
adopted when the Mother Country and the Dominions were in 
“concerted action ” in war, and throughout the Empire its lan- 
guage was interpreted as a declaration that when peace was 
restored the British nations would go into conference in the 
endeavour to evolve a constitution which would ensure ‘con- 
certed action ’ through the long future of the Imperial Common- 
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wealth. There was no thought then of any jealous assertion of 
autonomy, of separate representation at a future Peace Confer- 
ence, of an unborn League of Nations, or of a divided diplomatic 
representation at foreign capitals. If there was any such thought 
the ideal was co-operation for defence and ‘ continuous consulta- 
tion in all important matters of common Imperial concern.’ The 
emphasis was upon Empire, not upon nationality, and upon 
dependence within rather than independence outside the Empire. 
It is difficult to imagine a constitutional conference, designed to 
ensure ‘ concerted action’ and ‘ continuous consultation,’ which 
would deliberately decide for division in diplomacy and separation 
in defence. But that is the direction in which we have travelled 
since the Peace of Versailles and the organisation of the League 
of Nations. 

In his three Marfleet lectures at the University of Toronto, 
Sir Robert Borden examined the Imperial problem in many of 
its phases with a singular bias against British diplomacy, but with 
a manifest desire to reconcile nationality and Empire. 


While it is true [he said] that the Dominions were represented at Paris, 
that they took their place at the Peace Conference, and that they became 
signatories of the Peace Treaty, I have yet to learn that since the con- 
clusion of peace their right to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in 
foreign relations has been recognised in any effective or practical way. 
This result does not seem to justify complacency or inaction. It is per- 
fectly competent for the nations of the British Commonwealth to declare 
their constitutional relations and to have them accepted by foreign Powers. 
Until this is done therewill be not only difficulty and uncertainty, but danger 
of reaction. Even within the Empire those relations are imperfectly 
realised, and abroad their implications are misunderstood, if not resented. 
Having regard to the resolution of 1917, and to the status gained by the 
Dominions in the war, it is essential that this condition should not continue. 


This may be a lucid statement of a problem, but where is the 
hint of a solution? In all the literature of the Nationalists one 
finds like sterility and futility. One often feels that Mr. Smuts is 
thinking of a difficult political situation in South Africa rather 
than the great wide problem of a world-touching Commonwealth. 
And even Sir Robert Borden thinks of an extension of national 
rights and privileges rather than of any direct assumption of 
Imperial responsibilities. Is it conceivable that the Empire can 
be consolidated by separate representation in a League of Nations 
and separate and independent diplomatic representation at 
foreign capitals ? If the Empire is a fact and not an abstraction 
is it not essential that the British nations have a common foreign 
policy and a common diplomacy ? 

The perplexities and difficulties involved in a divided diplo- 
macy are graphically illustrated in the decision of Canada to 
appoint an ambassador at Washington. According to the state- 
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ment of the Canadian Prime Minister two years ago, it was agreed 
that 
His Majesty, on advice of his Canadian Ministers, shall appoint a 
Minister plenipotentiary who will have charge of Canadian affairs and will 
at all times be the ordinary channel of communication with the United 
States Government in matters of purely Canadian concern, acting upon 
instructions from and reporting direct to the Canadian Government. In 
the absence of the Ambassador, the Canadian Minister will take charge 
of the whole Embassy and of the representation of Imperial as well as 
Canadian interests. He will be accredited by His Majesty to the President 
with the necessary powers for the purpose. This new arrangement will 
not denote any departure either on the part of the British Government or 
of the Canadian Government from the principle of the diplomatic unity 
of the British Empire. 

But before the Canadian Minister could be appointed it was 
announced that Australia would follow the example of Canada 
and also send an ambassador to Washington. Possibly New Zea- 
land and South Africa may discover reasons why they, too, 
should be represented by Ministers at the American capital. 
Doubly uneasy would lie the head of a Sovereign represented by 
five or six ambassadors in a foreign country, each with equal 
power to express Imperial policy affecting local and sectional 
interests, and perhaps chosen in turn, in the absence of the British 
Ambassador, to take charge of the whole Embassy and of the 
representation of Imperial as well as Canadian, or Australian, or 
New Zealand, or South African, interests. So Australia might 
feel the necessity of direct representation at Tokio, or South Africa 
at Berlin, or both in China, and the other Dominions, determined 
to maintain ‘ equal status,’ would discover urgent reasons for like 
representation at all these foreign capitals. This is not farcical 
reasoning or a fanciful picture, for to this end tends all the teach- 
ing of the extreme autonomists. One would not envy the position 
of foreign Governments required to negotiate with the British 
Empire through these various channels of communication, to 
consider the susceptibilities of all these functionaries, and to 
determine the various spheres of interest within which each would 
exercise authority. Besides, ambassadors are human, and, like 
other people, have sense of dignity and impulses to jealousy. 
Who will believe that this new arrangement would not denote any 
departure either on the part of the British Government or of the 
Dominion Governments from ‘the principle of the diplomatic 
unity of the British Empire ’ ? 

It is true that Canada and the United States have an intimate 
relation and many common problems. This is illustrated in the 
powers conferred upon the International Joint Waterways Com- 
mission to adjust differences which arise in boundary waters. 
But the powers which the Commission exercises are defined, and its 
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functions are arbitral rather than diplomatic. A definite tribunal, 
with definite powers and definite objects, is something very dif- 
ferent from an indefinite, speculative, and competitive adventure 
in international diplomacy. There is all to be said for a commer- 
cial representative of Canada, or a High Commissioner for Canada, 
at Washington, but from a divided British diplomacy at any 
foreign capital only friction and confusion within the Empire can 
result. For half a century Great Britain has continuously sought 
a good understanding with the United States. No treaty of 
arbitration or project of co-operation has been rejected at West- 
minster. No opportunity to show sympathy and goodwill for the 
United States has been neglected by the British people. We in 
Canada have felt sometimes that the British Press and British 
statesmen have cultivated American friendship too assiduously, 
and that British diplomats have displayed excessive subserviency 
at Washington. It is curious, therefore, that we should have 
suddenly discovered that Anglo-Saxon amity depends upon 
Canadian diplomacy at Washington, that we should give priority 
to American interests in the Assembly of Nations, and that, in 
concern for American susceptibilities, we should oppose renewal 
of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty even against the wishes of Great 
Britain, New Zealand and Australia. 

We all recognise that the Dominions must have authority in 
the Empire, and that no political organisation in which national 
sentiment is repressed can endure. But there is a road which 
leads towards co-operation and another which leads towards 
separation. Along which road are we travelling ? Are we to co- 
operate with Washington or with London? Are we to unite for 
common Imperial purposes or to divide for separate national 
purposes ? At the moment we seem to be putting all the emphasis 
upon privileges and powers and dignities. We are demanding 
equal authority in the Empire, but we seldom utter a sentence 
which suggests that we are willing to accept any obligation or 
sanction any definite organisation of the Commonwealth. Under 
the old colonial relation it was, perhaps, not unnatural to put the 
cost of Empire upon the backs of British taxpayers. But if we 
are determined to call the tune decency demands that we shall con- 
tribute to the support of the orchestra. Even if the League of 
Nations, as we all desire, shall become a force instead of a futility, 
and the weary nations put off the great burden of armaments, it 
will be of supreme consequence that the British Empire should 
hold its high place in the world, and one does not believe that the 
Canadian people are ready to sanction proposals that may divide 
and disrupt. There is no need for this feverish haste to refashion 
the Empire. If we go warily and wisely we shall find the machinery 
necessary to give equal citizenship to all the King’s subjects and 
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ample autonomy to all portions of the Commonwealth. But if 
we do not set ourselves to methods and projects of co-operation, 
who can deny that there is danger of separation and dissolution ? 
There is too much eager advocacy of proposals which the masses 
of the British people have had no opportunity to consider and 
which may produce grave perplexity and mischief in the future. 
The first trust of the British peoples is in a League of Empire, and 
if a League of British Nations is impracticable, who can believe 
in the permanence or practicability of a League of all Nations ? 

Thirty years ago, during a trying season of commercial depres- 
sion and partisan pessimism, many ‘ annexationists ’ appeared in 
Canada. But when Olney’s Venezuela message was delivered to 
Great Britain there was universal recantation and fervent renewal 
of devotion to the flag and the Empire. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was 
resolved not to send Canadian soldiers to South Africa, but the 
people rose like an army with banners, and he acquiesced and 
rejoiced that he had not taken the wrong turning. Never was 
there such impetuous and glorious unanimity in the Canadian 
Parliament and among the Canadian people as in those great and 
moving hours when from all the centres and outposts of the 
Dominion men hurried to Valcartier in answer primarily to the 
call of their own souls. One remembers the confident prophecy 
of an eminent British statesman, still living, that nothing was 
more inconceivable than that soldiers from Canada would ever 
cross the sea to fight beside Great Britain in a war in Europe. 
But Canada never hesitated nor ever faltered during the years of 
sacrifice and agony in which Germany struggled to shut the gates 
of mercy on mankind. In the action of Canada there was nothing 
of calculation or of coercion. Nor is it true that the Dominion at 
the outset was inspired by concern for her own security or for the 
integrity of free institutions in Europe. There was no other 
thought among the Canadian people than that Great Britain 
was at war, that the Empire was in danger, and that all the 
country had of men and resources must be mobilised for resistance 
and defence. If for a moment the Government had haggled over 
‘ equal status,’ or pleaded limited liability, there would have been 
swift rebuke and summary removal from office. As it was in 
1914, so one believes it would be in 1924, or 1934, or 1954, and 
through the long future of an indissoluble British Common- 
wealth. 

It is a significant fact that Canadian statesmen who have 
advocated independence have invariably lost their hold upon the 
people. Even recantation has not always availed. Many of the 
‘annexationists ’ of 1849 were restored to public favour, but that 
singular chapter in Canadian history records an incident rather 
than a movement. Moreover, they were the natural loyalists of 
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the country, and hastily repented an ebullition of temper which 
expressed neither real conviction nor real aspiration. There were 
annexationists among the old Rouges of Quebec, but, so far as one 
can remember, they never made political union with the United 
States an issue in any constituency or submitted an annexationist 
resolution in Parliament. Nova Scotia, under the impulse of 
Joseph Howe, rejected the original conditions of confederation, 
and twenty-five years later voted overwhelmingly in favour of 
secession. But neither the opponents of confederation nor the 
advocates of secession discovered any considerable body of 
support for union with the United States, independence for 
Canada or separation from Great Britain. The leaders of the 
repeal movement did not hesitate to challenge Canadian senti- 
ment in Nova Scotia, but they knew that British sentiment was 
something stronger and deeper, which must be considered and 
respected. To-day Canadian sentiment is as vigorous and per- 
vasive in Nova Scotia as in any other province of confederation, 
but British sentiment has not weakened because Canadian senti- 
ment has strengthened. British Columbia is an outpost of 
Empire on the Pacific as loyal to the Imperial connection as 
Ontario or the Atlantic communities. There are those who 
profess to discover annexationist sentiment in the Western Prairie 
provinces, where many elements from many countries are repre- 
sented in the population, but in the legislatures, in the courts, in 
municipal councils, in the schools and universities, and in patriotic 
and commercial organisations Canadian and British influences 
are predominant. And the Press in its attitude towards national 
and Imperial problems is not distinguishable from that of older 
Canada. Moreover, we cannot forget that the West bore the 
sacrifices of the war with as much fortitude as any other section 
of the Dominion and gave of men and means as freely as did the 
older communities. It is true that the West has many settlers 
from the United States, but when the great test was upon us, they 
were not a separate element in sympathy or in action. So one 
turns to Quebec without anxiety or foreboding. Mr. Taschereau, 
Premier of the French Province, declared a few days ago that his 
people would resist as would no other the processes of ‘ American- 
isation ’in Canada. They are not British, as are the descendants 
of the pioneers of Upper Canada or of the first settlers of the 
Atlantic Provinces; they have not, in the sense that those of 
British origin have, a Mother Country across the sea ; they are a 
pastoral people with a pacific outlook ; but they are Canadian in 
faith and spirit, contented to be British subjects and holding as 
their very birthright the Imperial guarantees by which they 
believe their religion and their institutions are secured and 
protected. 
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In one of the Marfleet lectures Sir Robert Borden said : 


The political future of our country is a legitimate subject of discussion. 
Canadians of great eminence and distinguished ability have entertained a 
sincere opinion that the ultimate goal is complete independence as a 
separate nation, In some instances such opinions have been modified or 
withdrawn ; in no case should they incur reproach or contempt. But I 
have never wavered in the firm and constant belief that within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations Canada will find her most commanding influ- 
ence, her widest usefulness, and her highest destiny. With that opinion 
is coupled a fixed and absolute conviction that the unity of the Empire can 
alone find its expression in complete autonomy and in equality of nation- 
hood. A strong Canadian national spirit is entirely consistent with a 
firm purpose to maintain our country in a high place within the British 
Commonwealth. It is instructive and satisfactory to observe how strong 
a spirit of Canadianism animates those of our people who were born in the 
British Isles, and to whom the unity of the Empire is a vital consideration. 
The assumption of equal nationhood carries with it grave responsibilities. 
There is no alternative except complete independence, whereof the responsi- 
bilities will assuredly be not less onerous. In the future direction of the 
British Commonwealth the Dominions will undoubtedly exercise a material 
and, I believe, a beneficial influence. To us in Canada it seems that the 
vision of Downing Street has been turned too much upon Europe and the 
Near East, too little upon the vast possessions comprised within our 
Empire. There is danger that these possessions may become unwieldy ; 
there is urgent need that we develop what we have. Perhaps with less we 
might in the end accomplish more. It would not be amiss to take sober 
account of the Empire’s responsibilities and commitments. 


This may be a timely appeal and a necessary admonition, but 
one feels that the masses of the Canadian people are not responsive 
to the urgency of the constitutionalists. We will not lose the 
vision of Empire through the exaltation of autonomy. At 
bottom no vital differences divide Imperialists from Autonomists 
who are not Separatists. Any true Imperialist recognises that 
under the old colonial relation the Canadian and the Australian 
had an inferior citizenship. Probably few of us believe that 
equality of citizenship throughout the Empire has yet been fully 
established. Reasoning Imperialists steadily seek that equality, 
but not by rash changes that might produce disruption. The 
proposal to have a constitutional conference in London has been 
wisely abandoned. One suspects that that proposal was of 
autonomist rather than of Imperial origin. There is, as has been 
said, a school of constitutionalists in Canada who decry Imperial 
federation and profess devotion to the Empire, and yet demand 
from the British Parliament a declaration of status for the 
Dominions which would establish a relation between this country 
and Great Britain exactly analogous to that which now exists 
between Great Britain and the United States or between the 
Mother Country and France or Japan. That way lies at least the 
danger of separation, although many of those who advocate the 
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revolutionary proposal may have no thought of separation. 
Indeed, many of those who cherish this conception of Empire gave 
the lives of their sons as the measure of their devotion to British 
institutions. Federation which is the dream of to-day may be 
the reality of to-morrow, or may never be any nearer to actual 
realisation. The project of a rigid parliamentary federation 
advocated by Mr. Lionel Curtis never had the support even of the 
Round Table groups in Canada. As Mr. Meighen has said, all of us 
are satisfied to proceed, as of old, on the principle of growth and 
not of change, and ‘ the representatives of all the British nations 
rest secure in the assurance that their several electorates are 
determined to preserve a common allegiance.’ 

We in this country have two vital primary questions to con- 
sider : (1) what is best for Canada ; (2) what is best for the British 
Empire. If there is danger of conflict in a double loyalty, there 
is power and dignity in an Imperial citizenship. There are senses 
in which Canadians are American and Republican. We are 
troubled by the mystery and yet held by the fact of monarchy. 
The resolve that George the Fifth shall be King, and that the 
Prince of Wales shall be his successor, is as universal and absolute 
in the Dominions as in the Mother Country. But we scoff at the 
ancient superstitions of Divine right and aristocratic privilege. 
We think of England as the old homestead, and, whether we confess 
it or not, feel that we have some portion in its accumulated power 
and dignity and some right to draw upon the estate in time of 
stress and danger. 

And there lies one of the great sources of Imperial feeling in 
the Dominions. Over and over again Great Britain has saved 
the world’s freedom, and times beyond counting has kept peace 
among the nations. 


We have heard with our ears, O God, our fathers have told us, what 
work thou didst in their days, in the times of old. 


It is not necessary to recall the long struggles against Spain 
and against Napoleon. At least if there had been no Britain the 
world would have advanced far more slowly towards the uplands 
of freedom. But, as was said by a writer in the London Times in 
a dark hour of the Great War, ‘ none of the ransomed ever knew 
how deep were the waters crossed.’ When all is said, when the 
sacrifices of France and Russia and Italy are fully recognised and 
honoured, and the timely and powerful intervention of the United 
States is counted at its true value, it is still a fact that British 
courage and British endurance and British resources were the 
pillars which kept standing the temple of our civilisation. 

Can we think of a world without a British Empire? Could 
there be a British Empire without Canada? If Canada fell away, 
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would South Africa adhere? What would be the effect upon 
Australia and New Zealand ? Ifthe Dominions should withdraw, 
the Empire would be reduced to two islands in the Atlantic, and 
its whole power and prestige in the modern world would be 
grievously, if not fatally, weakened. One recalls Homer Lea’s 
significant and eloquent sentence : 

The hunt for old empires has become the pastime of solitary men who 
find on the willow-fringed banks of rivers a mud mound and a silence, in 


desert sands a mummy and a pyramid, by the shores of seas a temple and a 
song. 


But if the Empire holds together the population of the Dominions 
will steadily increase, the Commonwealth become more powerful, 
and the dignity of British citizenship be enhanced from generation 
to generation. In the lifetime of young Canadians now at school, 
the British Empire will have a white population of 100 millions, 
and the Dominions a political authority in the Commonwealth at 
least as great as the Mother Country will possess. Who will then 
be anxious for autonomy or afraid of federation? It is still 
possible, however, that to that generation, as to this, a common 
Parliament may not seem practicable or desirable. The machinery 
of co-operation for common interests will evolve as the need arises, 
and it is fortunate that the statesmen of the Empire have resolved 
not to attempt in any constitutional conference to dip too far into 
the future and fix the grooves in which the Empire must run its 
course of destiny. 

In these days the power and majesty of Empire do not make 
the old appeal to men’s hearts and emotions. The things written 
deeply in the history of Britain that we most value are the love of 
truth, the tradition that a man must keep his word, the obligation 
that a nation must keep its engagements. Nowhere in modern 
British history has Britain betrayed an ally, or treated a foe un- 
generously, or provoked war among the nations. There is great 
civil and Christian value in such a tradition, and it is of high con- 
sequence to the world, and particularly to weaker nations and 
unenfranchised peoples, that such an Empire should endure. 
Through connection with Great Britain and co-operation with 
Great Britain, Canada has greater power to serve all the good ends 
of civilisation than can be had through any autonomous nation- 
ality, any independent alliance with other countries, or any 
separate representation in a League of Nations. 


Joun WILLISON. 
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THE sterile critic finds perpetual pleasure in recalling the promises, 
now reduced to hackneyed and much derided phrases, formulated 
by statesmen during the war, the period when the people of this 
country, struggling for life, were stirred and stimulated by the 
ever-accumulating evidence of national wealth in the form of 
courage, imagination, organising ability, energy and resource. 
Not idealists only, but ordinary men and women, excited by a 
profusion of national possessions, immaterial but none the less 
real, in an abundance which they had not imagined possible, 
were moved by a wave of optimism. The vista of a new and 
regenerated England, with different but higher standards in her 
social and public life, an England cleaner and better, with infinitely 
greater possibilities, seemed to disclose itself before their eyes. 
Statesmen did no more than voice the nation when they gave 
the promises and breathed the aspirations to which reference has 
been made. 

It is the fashion, nowadays, to decry our public men in a manner 
not half-hearted. The suggestion, therefore, that those who 
gave the promises did not give them seriously and certainly 
never intended even to endeavour to secure their redemption 
finds easy credence. Whatever statesmen intended, there can 
be no doubt that those to whom they were given accepted them 
in the letter no less than the spirit. They believed them to be 
firm offers, deliberately made. Many brave men, inspired and 
fortified by them, went more calmly to the fate they had not 
failed to anticipate. If, indeed, there has been a breach of faith 
the worst betrayed are those 


Who brought the regal offering of their youth 
Ungrudging to the place of sacrifice, 

Threw their last stake for Freedom and for Truth, 
And won, and winning lost and paid the price. 

Most fortunately it is not necessary to take a view at once 
so horribly cynical and depressing. Public men may have given 
too freely promises incapable of complete literal fulfilment. 
They may have allowed themselves to be satisfied too quickly 
with part performance only of a sacred contract, fulfilled upon 
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the one side and sealed with blood. There is ample evidence, 
however, to prove that when they spoke they believed that they 
were dealing in possibilities, that they intended honestly to 
endeavour to give effect to them, and that they made a real 
attempt, however unsatisfactory and ineffectual, to make good 
their spoken word. 

The pledges were twofold in nature. There were the under- 
takings to soldiers and potential soldiers, as individuals, that 
they should not be sufferers from a material point of view. ‘ No 
man nor those dependent upon him shall be the weaker for having 
served his country,’ said the recruiting officer, and he spoke 
bravely because he knew he was only repeating what the big 
men had often said and because he knew that he had the full force 
of public opinion behind him. Many such pledges there were, 
given at different times and different places, by responsible persons, 
The words varied, but they were all to the same effect, and the 
promises were ratified by the cheers of every crowd that heard 
them. 

Then there were the pledges given to soldiers in common 
with all others urged to support the Allies. They dealt with the 
end and purpose of the struggle in which they were invited to 
take a part. If they laboured and made sacrifice neither their 
labour nor their sacrifice should be wasted. It would be directed 
towards a splendid end, the betterment of humanity. None of 
it would be diverted to any selfish purpose. It was a war to 
make the world safe for Democracy—to end war. Victory 
would mark the dawning of a new era, a fresh start in a new and 
regenerated world. 

The soldier noted the promises given which were personal 
to himself. They did not, however, influence his actions. He 
would have gone anyway. Those that would break the contract 
are estopped from putting up this defence. It is nevertheless 
true. The same cannot be said of those other utterances which 
affected him personally no more than his civilian brother. These 
stirred him to the very depths of his being. They brought 
millions to the colours, some from the ends of the earth. 

The writer believes, however, that if a more real and deter- 
mined effort had been made by the general public, rather than 
the Government, to redeem the specific pledges, and everything 
implied by them, given to the soldiery, fulfilment would have 
entailed conditions which would have rendered more possible the 
erection of machinery necessary for the effort to obtain better 
general conditions. It would have entailed some sacrifice. It 
would have entailed the breaking of some traditions not worth 
maintaining. It would have entailed entrusting some real share 
of the important and responsible positions in the State to young 
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men whose main argument in favour of their own advancement 
would have been that the war and the intensive experiences 
of the war seemed to have given them an added capacity, more 
particularly of picking out essentials from non-essentials and of 
seeing things more clearly than they previously could have 
anticipated. Greatly daring, they would perhaps have added 
that during the past few years they had been engaged in the 
task of extricating the country from difficulties and embarrass- 
ments for which others, those indeed whom they would replace, 
had been largely responsible. It would have entailed some risk, 
the risk always entailed in scrapping old machinery and replacing 
it with new. 

We are discussing, of course, only what might have been. 
It is notorious that the risk was not taken. The aged men, 
clinging to the rusty machinery, creaking but venerable, presented 
a spectacle so moving and pathetic that none so heartless as to 
move them could be found. They are safe now for a generation 
or two. 

Some appreciation of the mentality of the soldier-civilian is 
necessary for the purposes of this article. It will be helpful, 
therefore, to endeavour to follow one of them for a time, note 
the thoughts he thought and the circumstances that ultimately 
defeated him. 

In the autumn of 1914 he had little more than discomfort 
to put up with. This was perhaps, however, the most trying 
time. The discipline was irksome to a degree and circumstances 
seemed to conspire to make him uncomfortable. His sleeping 
place, if he was lucky, was a bell tent which leaked more often 
than not, and which he was compelled to share with fifteen or 
sixteen others. His garb was preposterous. It consisted perhaps 
of a bowler hat, a red tunic, trousers shaky about the seat, and 
boots indifferently waterproof. His sole martial equipment was 
a dummy rifle. 

He knew full well, however, his country’s difficulties, appre- 
ciated them, and did not complain. 

Still less did he complain when the scene shifted and he found 
himself in the war zone—a horrid place of swamps and pits. 
His home now was a slit in the ground, and a waterproof sheet 
or a piece of corrugated iron his only protection from the violence 
of the elements or the wrath of the enemy. He realised imme- 
diately that we were outgunned and outshelled. Every shell 
forwarded by us drew half a dozen in reply. One of theirs was 
worth three of ours. Their high explosives made shambles of 
our trenches. Our shrapnel, on the other hand, seemed to be 
pattering harmlessly against the parapets behind which the 
enemy were sheltering. 
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He endured discomfort indescribable. 

Always, however, he was sustained by the feeling that he was 
playing a man’s part and the knowledge that the people at home 
knew it and were grateful. 

He never doubted that for one passing moment. 

In the trenches and the billets behind the line he had ample 
opportunities for thinking, and he found his mind running on 
things he had never thought about before. More often than not, 
however, it was war and everything pertaining to war—its cause, 
the thing itself, its beginning and its end. Something was 
perpetually happening to keep his thoughts moving and his mind 
working on unexpected lines. When Bill Jones was killed, for 
example, it was surprising how they ran riot. He had known 
Bill Jones particularly well and liked him much, admired him if 
you like. He was so good-natured, such a big man. Now he lay 
at the bottom of the trench—just like a stricken animal—with one 
eye missing and a great hole at the back of his head. Why ? 
The man who killed him probably had no more anger in his heart 
than Bill Jones, who wouldn’t hurt a fly. Why, then, had he 
killed him? Why? When the answer came to him it amazed 
him that it had never occurred to him before. Because of the 
blind, senseless folly of mankind, which had never paused to 
think. Because a thing always had been so they had taken it 
for granted that for ever it must be so. In their heart of hearts 
they had never really wanted to put an end to war; they had 
always had a vague feeling that it was rather a splendid thing. 
Ignorant fools! There was nothing splendid in it or about it. 
Bill Jones lay dead either because we had been too blind to see, 
too stupid to understand, or, having seen and understood, too 
feeble in our efforts to make the counsels of sanity prevail. 

He did not blame the man opposite for the trouble He 
understood his position too well. In all human probability he 
was neither better nor worse than himself, like himself, just a 
victim of circumstances over which he had no control, a good 
fellow, standing for his country and doing his best according to 
his conscience and his sense of duty. Others might call him 
names. Perhaps he would have done the same if he had stayed 
at home and his mind had not developed on unexpected lines. 
Things being as they were, however, he had a kindred feeling for 
Fritz, and towards the Allemands in general he could not raise 
any sense of violent contempt. His names typified his thoughts. 
He never referred to them as ‘ Huns’ or‘ Bosches.’ The sergeant- 
major and the officers sometimes did, but it never rang very true. 
They seemed to be assuming a contempt they didn’t really feel. 

The spirit animating political Germany he hated and despised, 
but he could not see that Fritz was to be blamed for that. It 
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was a spurious worked-up affair of which he was the victim rather 
than the author. The real criminals were represented by a group 
of narrow, blind, grasping lunatics who really cared neither for 
Fritz nor his Frau, but had been allowed by them to take control. 

He agreed with those who said that this was a war to make 
the world safe for Democracy—for ordinary people who didn’t 
want war, and wouldn’t have war if they were allowed to manage 
their own affairs. Bill Jones believed that Fritz ought to have 
a real say in running his own show, and Bill Jones lay dead with 
a bullet in his head which came from Fritz’s rifle. What a mad, 
silly thing war was ! 

It is not necessary for my purpose to examine further in detail 
the experiences which shaped and moulded the mentality of my 
soldier man. They all tended in the same direction, and it was 
inevitable that he should form firm conclusions and eventually 
find common ground with those who would move mountains 
to ensure that the end of the war marked the beginning of a great 
social effort. The courage and endurance of his comrades in 
the face of every test impressed him more and more as time 
passed on. Hardly a day passed but one or more of them went 
down, and always he asked himself why—why ? What was the 
goal so precious that for its attainment they were prepared to 
pay such a price? The voice of the statesman, coming over the 
sea, again answered him. ‘ They were fighting against evils 
which had long oppressed the world ; defeat would mean misery 
indescribable, but victory would bring with it such opportunities 
for bettering the conditions of poor humanity as had never 
occurred before.’ 

That answer satisfied him. He doubted neither the sincerity 
of those that gave it nor its possibility of attainment. 

Always he had complete confidence in the gratitude of the 
people at home. If he had analysed his own feelings more care- 
fully, he weuld have realised that he was relying upon that 
gratitude rather than anything else to be the potent solvent of 
all difficulties—gratitude which would not tolerate a breach of 
faith with the living, much less a breach of trust in matters 
concerning the dead. | 

Some of the beneficial effects to come out of the war seemed so 
obvious that he took them almost for granted. Of course it was 
‘a war to end war.’ It might be some time before people realised 
what the cost had been. When once they did realise it, however, 
they would not rest until they had devised some means of ensuring 
that it never happened again. It was obvious now that our old 
vicious party system had been largely responsible for this trouble, 
in common with many others. It was equally obvious, however, 
that in its old aggravated form it would not reappear—at any rate 
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for a long time. The country would see to it that the reins of 
government were placed in the hands of men of high ideals and 
strong character, men with eyes to see and minds to understand. 
It would not again tolerate the unfair use of influence which had 
previously corrupted our public life, which had introduced ‘toadies 
and puppets to office and a share in the councils of the State, and 
rendered those councils unrepresentative of the best in the nation. 

The danger of the State would again be the stimulus to national 
reform. It had already worked wonders in the Army. In the 
early days of the war it was typical of the State of which it was a 
part. No real and strenuous effort was made to ensure that 
talent was employed to the best advantage. A brilliant man 
might well find himself performing inefficiently at an officers’ 
mess ; a first-class engineer as an officer’s servant ; a lad, through 
no fault of his own born a fool, doing highly important work on 
the Staff. A commanding officer in whose battalion an unduly 
high proportion of dirty buttons was discovered by the inspecting 
brigadier would be severely censured and possibly relieved of his 
command. No brigadier, upon the other hand, would dream of 
making his inspections a means of discovering whether or not the 
best available talent was being utilised to the greatest possible 
advantage and judging his commanding officers accordingly. 
An inspecting officer who had walked down the lines, glancing 
quickly only at the men’s equipment, but asking each man in 
turn, ‘ What were you in private life? What is your particular 
job in the battalion now ?’ would probably have been regarded 
as a dangerous crank. If he had been so perverse as to base his 
reports upon his discoveries, and enlarge upon the folly of breaking 
the hearts of good men by employing them in positions which 
gave them no scope and for which indeed they would never be 
fitted, of failing to make even an attempt to ensure that as nearly 
as possible each man was so placed that he would get the greatest 
possible benefit from his civilian training, he would have run the 
risk himself of being regarded as a dangerous innovator, a term of 
great reproach in those days. Very few, if any, took the risk. 
It did not seem necessary. A brilliant army had been built up by 
certain methods tested and approved. Any attempt to depart 
from them might have disastrous consequences. Close-order 
drill was the thing; that meant discipline; discipline meant 
courage. Why, even the lads from Sandhurst, after two years of 
intensive training, always did six months on the square. Nobody 
asked them what they had been in private life! Good God! 
These innovators made him sick. 

No real attempt was made to put thinking men into positions 
requiring thought. 

The Germans, of course, worked on other lines. 
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The reform came as and when its necessity was rendered more 
obvious by the national need. It was soon realised that every 
available man was required if our difficulties were to be sur- 
mounted, that the powers of every available man must be so 
utilised that the sum total of brain force placed at the disposal of 
our generals reached the highest possible point. If this were 
not done disaster would stare us in the face. Then the search 
began. It would be unkind to assert that fear, although fear may 
be quite honourable, was the main moving force. Whatever the 
motive may have been, there is no doubt that the search was 
thoroughly and scientifically conducted and that every effort 
was made to give brain room and talent its opportunity. Even 
in the later days of the Army there were Divisional, Corps and 
a certain number of men who owed their positions to influence 
rather than ability. They were, however, the exception and not 
the rule, and every effort was made to conceal rather than exhibit 
them and generally so place them that they could do little harm. 

Speaking generally, the Army, in a short time, became a model 
of what a State-conducted institution should be. Ability, and 
ability alone, guided men to responsible positions, and a real and 
honest attempt was made to find ability and give it its oppor- 
tunity. Noble lords, and even merchant princes, if incompetent, 
were relieved of their commands and their places filled by school- 
masters, journalists or clerks, and the sons of tinkers, coalminers 
or haberdashers. Never before in the history of this country had 
the race for the great prizes of fame, honour and promotion been 
conducted on such fair and equitable lines. 

As it had been with the Army so would it be with the State. 
When the Prime Minister of England spoke of a land fit for heroes 
to dwell in he may well have been thinking of the standing 
illustration of what could be done. If it were possible so to rebuild 
England that every citizen had as good a chance of winning 
through as a soldier in the Army of 1917, it would hardly be an 
exaggeration so to describe it. If it were possible with an army 
of six million men, why was it impossible with a population of 
forty-odd millions ? 

It appeared, too, that the stimulus of grave national danger 
mainly responsible for the remodelling of the Army would not 
be wanting. It was already clear that the difficulties confronting 
the country over a number of years would be enormous. It 
was inconceivable that the task of surmounting those difficulties 
should be entrusted to any but the most disinterested and the best. 
It seemed that amongst the first to be chosen would be those 
young men who had proved their disinterestedness, their skill, 
courage, devotion and resource, when the fate of the country was 


still hanging in the balance. 
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To sum up my attempt to visualise the mentality of that 
section of the Army which consisted of young thinking men, let 
me repeat that however much to-day we may deride them the 
phrases to which reference was made in the opening paragraph of 
this article were read by soldiers as perfectly serious statements, 
accurately embodying the ultimate object of the war. They were 
promised help and protection to regain, after the war, their place 
in the civil life of their country. They confidently expected that 
help and that protection. It may not have been true either 
that it was a war to end war or a war to make the world safe for 
Democracy. It is true, nevertheless, that men more happily 
surrendered their lives because they thought it was. ‘A land 
fit for heroes to dwell in’ may have been no more than a happy 
rhetorical phrase. They thought, however, that it illustrated 
well the land, gleaming through the mist, towards which they 
were painfully struggling, which they might never reach, but 
which most certainly would be the heritage of those they loved. 

So far we have dealt with dreams, visions and ideals. We 
come now to hard facts. It is not superfluous to describe them, 
because a surprisingly large number of people have never realised 
them. If this imperfectly written article achieves only the 
purpose of bringing them home to a number of people endowed 
with sufficient grace to be ashamed of them and sufficient energy 
and courage to endeavour to put right the obviously wrong, it 
will not have been written in vain. 

I hear an angry exclamation from an already impatient 
reader, ‘ This is a badly written story. Worse than that, it has 
a moral!’ To that, with becoming humility, I reply, ‘ Other 
than that it has a moral, it has no justification. It is your duty, 
gentle reader, to endeavour to see it through to the bitter end. 
All the same it is not a pretty story.’ 

Although the needs of the Army took overseas every man 
worth calling a man between the ages of twenty and forty and 
more or less physically fit, the work of the country had to be carried 
on. Vacancies of importance had to be filled in the Civil Service 
and every profession and industry. Some of the work was done 
by women, some by men too old to serve, much by men under 
age who, assisted by their sweethearts or their wives, were able 
to satisfy their consciences that they could best help their 
country by pursuing their usual avocations. Their position 
was not enviable. Whatever their justification might be, 
Society was inclined to look askance at them, and they felt 
uneasy in their minds. It was, therefore, some small consolation 
to them that from a purely material point of view there was 
no need to worry. Struggling professional men found that 
they had more work than they could do. Doctors and solicitors 
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enlarged and consolidated their practices, whilst barristers, briefless 
hitherto, found solicitors willing and anxious to employ them, 
and with the necessary practice and experience became skilled 
members of their profession. Clerks were given important 
positions in industry, and civil servants rose to heights to which 
normally they would never have aspired. Business men increased 
their businesses. Their incomes generally were satisfactory. 
More important than that, however, they won golden opinions 
from those that employed them. 

It is not reasonable to blame any of them provided always 
that their reasons for staying at home at all were adequate. 
Indeed, it cannot be denied that they performed a work of value 
in carrying on the business of the country. Nor can they be 
blamed for entrenching themselves, consolidating their positions 
and putting out entanglements in front, even although it may 
be suspected that the particular enemies against whom they were 
taking precautions were those who in due course would wish to 
retake the positions in which they once were settled. It is 
impossible, however, to find excuses for the apathy of the general 
public, and particularly the business world, in face of the lament- 
able condition of things that followed. The war ended to find 
every important tactical position in the business, professional and 
industrial world firmly held by men whom ample experience 
during the past few years had rendered confident and competent, 
and who could not be expected to surrender what they had 
gained. 

There was no room except in a subsidiary capacity for the 
returned soldier, 

Patients could not be expected to give the cold shoulder to 
the doctor who had tended them with such skill, care and kindness 
at a time when others, of course, for quite excellent reasons, 
were compelled to be elsewhere. The business firm was not going 
to dispense with the manager who was clearly competent and, 
incidentally, had his fingers on all the strings. The client was 
quite satisfied with his solicitor. The solicitor had his client to 
consider. His business could not be conducted on philanthropic 
lines. His briefs wquld go to the most competent and experienced 
men and those on whom, from his own personal knowledge, he 
could rely. Heads of departments had every sympathy with the 
returned soldier. The high standard of the Service must, however, 
be maintained, and most unfortunately it did not follow that 
because a man was a gallant soldier he was necessarily a good 
administrator. Indeed, he was not sure that war service did not 
to a considerable degree unsettle a man. One or two things were 
quite clear. Certain officers had rendered invaluable service 
to the department during the war; they knew the work from 
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A to Z, they were quite indispensable, and had in consequence 
been made permanent. Any attempt now to reopen the question 
was unthinkable. 

All the positions, I repeat, of tactical importance in the Civil 
Service and the business, professional and industrial world were 
occupied, entrenched and consolidated. 

We are not as a nation ungrateful. We are, however, pleased 
to consider ourselves a business people and by nature averse from 
mixing what we call Charity with our business. Incidentally 
we are as dull, stodgy and unimaginative as any group of persons 
collected in one spot. Nothing but a fierce, determined and 
sustained public opinion inspired by gratitude could have redeemed 
the situation. The necessary effort, however, was not forth- 
coming. The positions on the hills remained in possession of 
the little men, whilst the big men, in the absence of the support 
which they were promised and on which they confidently relied, 
retired to the plains to continue the fight, if it were continued, at 
a complete disadvantage. 

No nation was ever confronted by a position more humiliating. 
The people, however, were not unduly dejected. They did not 
realise what had happened or was happening, and would have 
been amazed if they had been openly accused of a breach of faith 
and ingratitude only equalled in magnitude by its folly. 

This was the secret of the failure. The real testing time of 
the civilian population came after rather than during the war. 
The task of resettling six million men, the pick of the youth and 
manhood of the nation, in civil life—men of whose fortunes they 
were trustees and to whom they were bound by the most sacred 
ties of gratitude and honour—clearly indicated the vastness of 
the effort required. It should have been obvious that without 
an effort, conscious, deliberate and sustained, the pick of the brain 
and brawn, the real live men of the land, would be relegated to 
subordinate rather than controlling positions. It should have been 
clear that unless public opinion brought pressure to bear on 
individuals no less than on the Government the greatest power 
for good or evil in the coming years would rest in the hands 
of the worst rather than the best, the weak rather than the 
strong, those who, for whatever reason, failed when the trial 
came rather than those who had passed the supreme test. 

Such an effort, however, was not forthcoming. 

They forgot their pledges, ignored their trust, left to chance 
what they should have personally supervised, and lost such an 
opportunity as comes not often in the lifetime of a people. 

The pledges given have not in substance been redeemed. It 
is consoling, therefore, to be able to reassure ourselves that at 
the time they were given those immediately responsible for them 
Vor. XCII—No. 545 E 
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were not only guiltless of conscious deceit, but honestly thought 
that redemption was possible. Long before an election was 
expected schemes were being prepared by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction to give effect to measures of social reform more 
far-reaching than any previously contemplated in the history 
of this country. It may well be argued, therefore, that these 
schemes, embodied in the Coalition programme of 1918, are 
standing evidence not only of an ardent desire, but also a 
fixed determination to remove as far as humanly possible the 
outstanding defects in the economic system which governs 
the life of the people. Designed to ensure a fairer start in 
life’s competition for the prizes which are the governing feature 
of the system, they contemplated reforms of considerable magni- 
tude in the matter of the health, housing and education of the 
poorer people. Had it proved possible to give effect to them 
in their full original scope a great step forward would have been 
taken. These and other reforms were contemplated, and it 
must be immediately acknowledged that circumstances rather 
than malice prepense on the part of either legislators in general 
or the Government in particular hampered and impeded them. 
The Government, in addition, undoubtedly made a real attempt 
to redeem promises personal to the soldier. Generous training 
and pension schemes were adopted for disabled men, although, in 
passing, it must be acknowledged that even their problem has not 
yet been solved. Some thousands of mentally broken soldiers, 
for example, have up to the present been allowed to languish in 
lunatic asylums. Room was found in the Civil Service for many 
returned barristers, solicitors and other professional men who, for 
reasons already described, would have starved in their own 
professions. In the main they were only able to offer them mean 
and subordinate positions. That, however, is accounted for by 
the fact that the more important posts were already occupied by 
those who, owing to faithful service during the war, had 
commended themselves to heads of departments. 

They have done, indeed, everything possible for a Government, 
with its really limited powers, with one great exception. They 
missed the great opportunity offered at the conclusion of the 
war of making a clean cut and a fresh start. For the purposes 
which they harboured they required a new machine manned by 
young men. They chose instead the old machine controlled 
by aged men, slow in the uptake and weak in sympathy either 
with young men, great ideals, or new ideas. They failed to give 
youth its chance. 

It looked at one time as though the attempt would be made. 
Late in 1919 the political partnership of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Bonar Law had reached its most successful point, and hopes 
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ran high in certain quarters that together they would break 
away from the old party machines with all their baneful influences, 
form a new party untrammelled by the old ties, and rally youth 
behind them. Had they done so their appeal would not have 
been made in vain. The whispering of the aged men, always 
close at hand, however, proved more effective than the passionate 
appeal of younger men coming from afar, and the attempt was 
not made. 

At the moment the outlook is dark. The ancient party 
machines are grinding out the old raucous notes. Influence and 
intrigue have resumed their old control. Their men, not the best, 
are promoted to office; their nominees, some completely dis- 
reputable, receive high honours ; their spokesmen alone have a 
real chance of getting their voices heard. Young men, particularly 
young men with enthusiasm, convictions and ideals, are to 
them anathema. The controllers, however, are not unduly 
disturbed by their presence in small numbers. There are known 
means of rendering them silent and impotent. 

A strong effort, conscious, deliberate and sustained, may still 
rectify the position. Those inclined to take part in such an 
effort will in my opinion be well advised to seek first the active 
co-operation and support of those men who by their lives have 
proved their willingness to make great sacrifice in the pursuit of 
great ideals. 

C. E. LosEsBy. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


SINCE I last wrote to The Nineteenth Century and After, I am happy 
to say that a distinct change has come over the industrial situation, 
and that we appear now to have reached a point at which we can 
look forward with confidence to seeing the trade of the country 
prosper once more ; although it is not to be expected that we can, 
even if we so desired, have a return to those feverish conditions 
which characterised the latter half of 1919 and the beginning 
of 1920. 

The year that has passed has been one of great anxiety, for 
most of us have been engaged in making those inevitable readjust- 
ments which had to precede the re-establishment of industry on 
solid foundations—re-adjustments which ought to have followed 
immediately upon the cessation of hostilities, rather than after 
a boom period which aggravated the situation in a variety of 
ways, and made reconstruction a matter of supreme difficulty to 
all engaged in industry, and, it may be added, of no little danger 
to the safety of the State. 

The gulfs which had to be bridged after the boom were naturally 
much wider than those which existed when the war came to an 
end—although Government recklessness and extravagance had 
done their best to make them at that time almost impassable ; 
and when heads of industry faced the question of lowering costs 
of production and recapturing our foreign markets, they had 
before them a task which seemed well-nigh insurmountable. 
Labour, also, was fully conscious of the necessity of bringing 
things down to a more workable level, but was in little humour to 
make concessions while the cost of living remained at the height 
it was twelve months ago. So we had first of all the long and 
determined fight between the miners and the mineowners, the 
troubles with the railwaymen and transport workers, the strike 
in the cotton trade, and the disputes in the woollen and other 
industries, all these sections being in the melting pot at prac- 
tically one and the same time; and when one after another of 
these wages difficulties had been smoothed out, and we had begun 
to think we were getting to the end of our troubles, danger loomed 
up in the engineering trade. Before the country had time to 
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realise what was happening, close upon half a million men were 
locked out, and the quarrel seemed likely in its consequences to 
affect as many more in affiliated trades. 

On the face of it, the engineering dispute was one affecting the 
rights of the employers to manage their own concerns without 
interference from the trade unions, but as a matter of fact it was, 
at the core, as much a wages question as any of the others. While 
the public have been led to believe that such matters as the 
working of overtime and the powers of the shop stewards were in 
question—matters which seemed to afford no justification for the 
stubborn attitude taken up by both sides—there is little doubt 
that at bottom the dispute was one affecting the displacement 
of skilled labour caused by the introduction of new machinery and 
new conditions in war time. The bringing in of women and 
semi-skilled men to assist in the making of munitions made it 
quite clear that there had been a great wastage of skilled labour 
going on in the workshops, and that the mere tending of machines 
could be safely left in the hands of those who had served much less 
time than seven years to their trade. If employers, therefore, 
were to gain their point, namely, that they were entitled to manage 
their shops as they pleased, the trade unions saw the prospect of 
many of their elder and more skilled members being unemployed, 
and their places given to people who had served no apprenticeship 
whatever to engineering. 

One does not see how the temporary displacement of men by 
machinery can be avoided in the course of the evolution of trade, 
particularly as it is more necessary than ever that every advantage 
in the matter of economy should be taken if we are to compete 
successfully with our rivals abroad, but my contention all along 
has been that the question involved did not call for a lock-out. 
Such a matter as this was one eminently fitted to be dealt with by 
negotiation between the trade unions and employers’ federations 
while the men remained at work, and, failing an agreement, the 
case for each side might have been put before an impartial body 
of the most prominent men in the industrial world, such as were 
appointed when the Industrial Council came into being in Ig1I. 
It is by friendly exposition and deliberation that the great bulk 
of industrial quarrels are settled, and not by such extreme action 
as is involved in either strikes or lock-outs. 

If, therefore, we regard the engineering industry as simply 
passing through an evolutionary phase—a phase similar in many 
respects to that which cotton passed through at the time spinning 
and weaving by power were begun, and which, though bringing 
about a temporary displacement of labour, was in reality a god- 
send to the working classes—it must be admitted that the position 
in many of the other industries which have gone through trqublous 
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times has been caused either by the wanton tactics of impractical 
politicians in war time, or by a singularly stupid State fared of 
interference with trade since the war was over. 

During the time hostilities were in progress trade was made 
enormously difficult by a wastrel prodigality which first drove the 
cost of living to an unwarrantable height and then sent wages 
careering after the mounting prices; and then when peace had 
been signed the Government seemed to do everything possible 
to hamper our home trade and interfere with the free movement 
of international exchange and barter. Not content with the 
drastic experiences the country had had of the effect which the 
partial stoppage of imports had upon prices in war time, our 
legislators must turn their energies to hindering trade still 
further, and to putting all the obstacles that could be devised in 
the way of a free and natural revival of the country’s commerce. 
Just when the whole nation was crying aloud for the abolition of 
all restrictions, in order that the wheels of industry could be set 
into full motion again, opportunity was taken to clap on protective 
tariffs, to hamper transactions with licences and impose hardships 
on commercial travellers going abroad, while to crown every- 
thing a fussy Postmaster-General did his best to prevent a firm 
with anything to sell communicating with those at all likely 
to buy. 

Not satisfied with harassing the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant, the Government began to tinker with agriculture, the idea, 
no doubt, being to sweeten the agricultural labourer in view of a 
General Election. An industry dependent on sunshine and fine 
weather was to have fixed hours and no overtime; farm men, 
bad and good alike, were to have a flat rate of wages, and con- 
ditions were to be established such as ruled within the four walls 
of a factory. No matter what the time for milking cattle, or the 
necessity for getting in a field of hay or wheat, the farmer was 
to be bound down to hard and fast rules, and his industry could 
sink or swim as long as the farm labourer could be kept in good 
humour and his vote made safe. Previous to these pettifogging 
proposals farmers had been made to break up totally unsuitable 
land with the idea of making us independent of the foreign grower 
of wheat, forgetting that it is impossible to produce cheap wheat 
in this country and that cheap wheat is indispensable for the 
feeding of our industrial millions. 

Fortunately, public opinion became too strong for the Agri- 
cultural Act, and it had to be scrapped, but one way and another 
the British farming industry has been so crippled by Government 
burdens and interference that nearly all engaged in it at the 
present time are making most serious losses. With wages of 
farm labourers twice as high as before the war, hours shorter, 
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rates three times higher, machinery and other things largely 
increased in price, income tax payable on crops that were 
formerly exempt, and the price of produce everywhere falling 
below the cost of production, it will be seen in what a plight the 
farmer finds himself. Here and there a small holding run by a 
man and the members of his own family may be making ends meet, 
but anyone who has to engage outside labour and pay the big 
prices for fertilisers and other things which intensive cultivation 
calls for most assuredly cannot make a profit under present 
conditions. 

This ‘ intensive cultivation ’ idea is very popular with writers 
to the Press who live in cities and only make their acquaintance 
with the country when on holiday, but they have never yet proved 
(1) that we could grow our own food in this country even in 
the most favourable circumstances, and (2) that it could be grown 
without involving serious loss, if not ruin, to all concerned in the 
industry. What I contend is that, if it were possible at all to 
grow our own food here, it can be infinitely better done and more 
cheaply in countries with a more suitable climate, while it is 
necessary that it should be done in foreign countries if we are to 
get a return for the products of British manufacture. It is the 
meat, milk, butter, cheese, eggs, bacon, poultry, fruit and other 
home-grown produce that the millions in our big towns and cities 
require from the English farmer, leaving the wheat growing to 
people abroad, who can grow it better and more cheaply and take 
our manufactured goods in return. As to the second question, 
it may be said at once that if production of wheat in this country 
is to mean a loss to those producing it—and I say it is impossible 
to avoid it—then it is of no use whatever wasting time considering 
the matter, for no man will go on growing anything if it is to 
involve him in a continual loss. 

The position in this matter of wheat growing in England is 
analogous to that of cotton growing in America, where at the 
present time we see a tendency all over the Southern States to 
restrict cultivation owing to the fact that the price of raw cotton, 
although nearly double what it was in the days before the war, 
is still unremunerative to the planter. Where the apathy and 
mismanagement of spinners and manufacturers will land us in 
this matter of cotton no one can say, but we are getting nearer 
and nearer the danger point at which the production of the world’s 
clothing and the welfare of many millions of workers will be in 
jeopardy. 

This is a matter, however, which concerns my own trade more 
particularly, and calls for separate and more detailed treatment. 
What I wish to emphasise at the moment is the manner in which 
the British Government is throwing grit into the wheels of industry 
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and preventing the smooth and rapid running of the whole indus- 
trial machine. The most flagrant examples of this stultifying 
and reactionary policy is to be found in such measures as the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act and the Dyestuffs Restriction Act, 
both of which are doing incalculable harm to the trade of this 
country. A score of reasons could be given for the abolition of 
the first named, and textile manufacturers could give quite as 
many for the scrapping of the other. I quite fail to see, so far 
as the Dyestuffs Act is concerned, that our principal manufac- 
turing industries should be penalised by the Government because 
private enterprise in this country lost the initiative in the matter 
of the production of dyes ; rather is it for the makers of dyes to 
exert themselves to regain lost ground, allowing the market to 
remain free and unfettered in the meantime. I know it will be 
argued that this would be an uphill and costly struggle, but the 
country that found the brains to invent aniline dyes in the first 
instance, and later on assisted to produce them in Germany, could, 
I feel sure, make a good showing even without the State spoon- 
feeding that is going on at present. We did it in laboratory ware 
and other things which had passed almost entirely into the hands 
of the Germans, and why not in dyes ? 

One could understand the anxiety of the people who call so 
loudly for the protection of British-made dyes if the prices we are 
called upon to pay by makers on the Continent of Europe were 
extortionate and prohibitive. There was, however, an illumi- 
nating comparison made between British and German dyes in the 
House of Commons recently. Sir William Barton, during a dis- 
cussion on this obnoxious measure, cited the case of a firm in 
this country that had applied to the licensing committee for a 
licence to import 300 Ibs. of a certain dye, and was told that a 
licence could not be issued as an English firm made the same dye. 
The people who required the dye applied to the English firm for 
samples, and on a test being made it was found not only that the 
English dye was 10 per cent. weaker than the foreign make and 
would not stand washing or the action of the air to anything like 
the same extent, but that the English-made stuff was three times 
higher in price than the quality which could be got from Germany 
or Switzerland. The price of the foreign dye was 5s. a pound 
and the English firm was asking 16s. a pound. 

Is it any wonder that we are having difficulty in restoring 
trade when we have such handicaps as these to face? Dyes 
in the cotton, woollen, silk, and other trades are a very important 
item, and if this item is to be both expensive and inferior we are 
going to lose much of the advantage we have gained by our 
acknowledged superiority as spinners and weavers. Not only 
will quality and price suffer in competition with our rivals in 
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many classes of goods, but we shall, by maintaining privileged 
interests of this kind, be doing a great disservice to the workers 
engaged in the various textile industries of this country. It is 
a short-sighted policy from every point of view, for as dye-making 
is a trade which employs but a small number, comparatively, we 
are, for the benefit of a few thousands, injuring industries which 
employ millions of our people. At all events, I contend that the 
resuscitation of the dyes industry in this country is largely an 
affair for the textile and other trades which use these dyes, and 
if these industries have not sufficient interest in restoring at their 
own expense and for their own benefit the trade filched from us 
by the foreigner, it is no duty of the Government to revive it at 
the expense of the whole community. 

Besides, we have to remember that neither one man nor one 
nation can excel in everything, and if the Germans can produce 
dyes better and cheaper than we can, it is to their credit, and may 
be to our interest, that they should continue to do so. I am not, 
of course, admitting that they can, if we set about the matter in 
the right way, but at least we ought not to cut off our noses to 
spite our faces either in this or any other matter. The cry that it 
is a key industry which should never again be allowed to be so far 
neglected as to leave us at the mercy of a possible enemy impresses 
me little ; if we, an island dependent for nearly all the necessaries 
of life and industry upon foreign countries, are to adopt this 
attitude, our existence will be a perpetual nightmare. We have 
to remember always that the countries from whom we obtain our 
necessaries need us as much as we need them, and that if we are 
to enter upon all our transactions with the fear of war before our 
eyes we shall run the risk of creating such an atmosphere of 
distrust and suspicion that what we are most anxious to avoid 
may eventually take the shape of reality. To foster the policy of 
mutual trust, inaugurated at Washington at the International 
Conference, is what ought to be our aim, as well as to seek by 
every means in our power to put an end to the foolish competition 
which has been going on for so long to get the better of each other 
by force and diplomatic duplicity. The great lesson of inter- 
dependence has not yet been learned—interdependence, that is, 
in all the arts of peace, and an utter abhorrence of all that stirs 
up strife and keeps men’s thoughts turned in the direction of the 
outworn creeds of a benighted medizvalism. 

Always and everywhere we have been met by a curiously 
unbusinesslike policy with regard to trade. Instead of taking 
‘freedom ’ for their maxim the politicians have taken ‘ restric- 
tion,’ and many of those who might have been expected to know 
better have taken the reactionary rather than the bold and 
generous course whenever difficulties in administration have 
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arisen. Take the conduct of our postal business as an example. 
When Mr. Kellaway found himself faced with the prospect of a 
deficit—or shall we say that when he thought there might possibly 
be a deficit, for his fears were never realised—he began, not to 
popularise the departments within his control, but to lop off or 
harass by heavier costs many of the G.P.O. services of the country. 
Instead of encouraging people to use the Post Office more, and at 
the same time facilitating trade at a period when it required all 
the help it could get, he set to work in the opposite direction, 
doing an enormous amount of harm to those businesses which 
depend so largely on the mail for the movement of their goods. 
Any little surpluses he made here and there for his own department 
were thrown away twenty times over in the injury done to trade 
generally, while the losses which must have occurred to the 
printing and stationery trades alone must have far exceeded any 
saving made. This is not to mention the inconvenience to those 
in business, especially in the North, where the real work of the 
country is done, by the abolition of the Sunday post, nor the 
irritation caused by the introduction of such things as the ludicrous 
five-word postcard regulation, which must have cost much more 
than it was worth in wages for supervision. 

What Mr. Kellaway and those in the same office ought to 
keep before themselves continually is the lesson inculcated by Sir 
Rowland Hill, whose penny post was the best business proposition 
the Post Office ever introduced. Now, of course, Mr. Kellaway is 
seeking to pose as a benefactor by taking off many of the restric- 
tions and charges which ought never to have been put on ; instead 
of praise he should be saddled with blame for having done trade 
a particularly bad turn at a moment when it needed all the help 
and sustenance it could get. 

The wrong-headed policy to which I refer is unfortunately 
not confined to the conduct of our postal affairs. Those respon- 
sible for the control of our railway, transport, and other services 
have all sought salvation in the direction of heaping up their 
charges—increases which have had to be borne by a community 
struggling to rid itself of the heavy incubus of war. Indeed, the 
stamp of the impractical person has been on everything, and the 
Government have been the worst offenders of all. All along, too, 
they have been sinning against the light, for they have had 
within call men of affairs and practical experience who could have 
given them invaluable aid. It is astonishing that no use has been 
made of this splendid reserve, for they would have been saved from 
endless errors and the country from a great part of its burden of 
debt. Both during and since the war captains of industry and 
shrewd leaders of Labour have stood ready, but their services, 
for some inexplicable reason, have not been utilised. Especially 
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would such a body of men as constituted the Industrial Council 
have been valuable in dealing with the many deadlocks which 
have occurred during the period of Reconstruction, while it 
may be said with assurance that had such a body of reference 
been in existence during the war—or at least in session, for it 
has never been dissolved since it was formed by the Government 
in 1911—we should never have found Capital and Labour in 
such antagonistic positions as we did when we had to begin to 
remodel industry in 1918. 

That we have a jealous officialism to thank for this misuse of 
its opportunities is beyond doubt. I have the best of reasons for 
believing that many leaders of both the employers and the men 
are in favour of the scheme adopted by the Government on my 
recommendation. During the engineering lock-out a well-known 
trade union leader wrote to me saying : 


You will be pleased to learn that I have always recognised that the 
public interest is greater than the interests of either of the parties directly 
concerned in these disputes, and that from the beginning of the trouble in 
the engineering and shipbuilding industries I have advocated the setting 
up of a court to ascertain the facts relative to these disputes, and to issue 
a report, which we on our side have always been willing to abide by. We, 
therefore, welcome any support for such a means of settling the pending 
disputes. 


I am glad to see, too, that Mr. Clynes and other well-known 
public men are again calling for the establishment of a ‘ Parlia- 
ment of Industry,’ and that public opinion is crystallising in 
favour of a permanent body of experienced and practical men to 
deal with disputes. This demand is something quite apart from 
that which is being made for recognition of certain official and 
non-official bodies now in existence, who nibble at these questions 
but accomplish nothing of real value. With all the Whitley 
Councils and industrial courts and leagues, I maintain that none 
is so competent to deal with these Labour questions as the original 
body, an influential and authoritative organisation consisting of 
thirteen men on each side who held or had held important positions 
in connection with the great staple industries of the country. 

As many people have been misled into thinking that the new 
councils and courts have provided all the help the Government 
needed in dealing with industrial matters, it would be as well, 
perhaps, to explain what these bodies are, and what are their 
relative functions. What are called ‘ Whitley Councils’ are 
simply organisations applying to the lesser industries, similar to 
those which had been in existence for years previously in many of 
the staple industries of the country. In the cotton trade we had 
a Brooklands Agreement which covered all the objects of the 
Whitley Councils, and other staple industries had adequate 
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arrangements for dealing with matters affecting their own internal 
affairs. 

The Industrial Council was something quite different. It was 
a body appointed by the Government in 1911 for dealing with 
deadlocks in disputes, a body before which the best advocates 
of each side could appear and state their case, and from which a 
verdict could be obtained which would give the public a clear 
idea as to which party was in the right and which in the wrong. 

The bodies set up by the Industrial Courts Act were impossible 
from the start, as they were preponderatingly bureaucratic, and 
quite unacceptable to practical men. 

It matters little to me what one calls the body of men I have 
in mind for this work. It is the principle with which I am con- 
cerned. I am quite willing that it should be a ‘ Parliament of 
Industry ’ if only it will do the work asked for and put an end 
to the frightful losses we are sustaining through dislocation of 
trade. It is plain that we can expect nothing from the politicians. 
They are too busy playing to the gallery—using their publicity 
bureaux and skilfully engineered ‘ popular demonstrations’ to 
create the right atmosphere for the time the polling booths open. 

In the sphere of industry, indeed, the Government have behaved 
all along as though bewitched. They would take the advice of 
none who knew. The less an official was informed about a 
subject, the more capable he seemed in the eyes of the Government 
to deal with that particular matter. That this state of things 
should exist can hardly be wondered at when one remembers how 
little taste the Premier himself has for technical detail, and when 
a leader like Mr. Chamberlain is found committing himself to the 
extraordinary doctrine that Britain’s export trade is merely the 
surplus of home trade ! 

I will tell you [said Sir William Barton, the member for Oldham, in a 
speech at Newcastle recently], after twelve years of parliamentary experi- 
ence, that the three or four men who mainly shape legislation at the present 
time have not, combined, the knowledge of trade and industry or of 
principles of economics which are possessed by nine out of every ten of the 
men who manufacture or carry on any large undertaking. 


Lord Inchcape put the whole matter very cogently in an 
address he delivered last month to the members of the Dundee 
Chamber of Commerce. He said: 


I say that the proper and only functions of a Government are to main- 
tain law and order within the country, to provide adequate defence, to 
exercise the most rigid economy in every department of the State, to tax 
all sections of the community fairly and only sufficiently to meet really 
requisite expenditure, to encourage thrift and saving, to avoid interfering 
in labour disputes, and to leave the trade of the country severely alone. 
If our own Government will do this I feel satisfied we shall recover before 
very long from the dreadful effects of the greatest war in history. 
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With Lord Inchcape I am in entire agreement, but I am afraid 
that what is asked for is totally beyond a Government which 
has shown such great recklessness, extravagance, and mismanage- 
ment in the past. Although three and a half years have gone by 
since the signing of the Armistice, there has been little done to 
satisfy the country that the Government is in earnest in the 
matter ofeconomy. Many of the services are still on a war footing, 
and money is being poured out like water on every side. Only 
the other day the cotton merchants and brokers of Liverpool 
addressed a letter to the Solicitor-General, who represents them 
in Parliament, pointing out how gravely disturbed were the 
business community at the magnitude of the expenditure in the 
coming year, and that they were far from satisfied that the 
Government were making a serious attempt to give practical 
examples in economy by cutting down the estimates of the 
departments, which are considerably in excess of what the country 
can at present afford. They considered that the personnel of the 
Government departments should be cut down by 20 per cent., 
and other steps taken to get back to something like a pre-war 
establishment. When one finds from the official figures that the 
net expenditure on the Civil Services to-day is over 260,000,000l. 
more than in the year before the war, and that 27,000,000. is 
still being paid by the Civil Service and Revenue Departments in 
war bonuses, it is surely time to protest. In spite of everything, 
too, the Government’s military adventures in the Middle East 
go on, and the taxpayers’ money is being dissipated in a thousand 
mad and useless ways. 

One could have no better instance of the blight which has come 
upon everything the Government has touched than is found in 
the conditions attending the mining industry, which, through mis- 
handling during the war, finds itself to-day in a most disastrous 
position. At the moment the miner is worse off than he was 
before the war, and though his position will improve as trade 
generally improves, something will have to be done to remove his 
present discontent. Otherwise action will take the place of 
protests, and we shall have another stoppage in the coal trade. 
It is plain that the men cannot live on the wages they are receiving 
at present, and I would suggest as a way out of the difficulty that 
the industry should adopt such a scheme as we had in operation 
in the cotton trade during the war. Then the cotton industry 
was managed as an industry, and not in the interests of individual 
concerns. It being found impossible to run more than half the 
machinery in the mills, a levy was made on all running machinery 
for the compensation of all employers who were forced to stop, 
and at the same time a fund was established from which com- 
pensation was paid to all unemployed workers. The scheme, 
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administered by a Cotton Control Board, worked admirably, and 
opened people’s eyes as to what could be done in running industries 
as industries. 

Herein, I believe, lies a solution of many of our troubles, and 
particularly does it offer a way out in the matter of unemployment 
doles and health insurance. Some day, I hope, these two matters 
will be taken out of the hands of the State and administered 
by industries themselves. If we could do this, both would be 
handled much more efficiently and economically than at present. 

It is curious to note that while there is this seething discontent 
among the miners, Mr. Frank Hodges, their able Federation 
Secretary, is busy furthering a scheme for a ten years’ industrial 
peace, to run concurrently with a ten years’ holiday in armament 
building. It is a splendid idea if only one can find a way, and it 
can be depended upon that no great upheaval will happen to 
bring one’s best-laid schemes to naught. Personally, I can see 
no way of securing peace over such an extended period except 
by means of a well-managed profit-sharing scheme—such, indeed, 
as we put into operation in the cotton trade soon after the Brook- 
lands Agreement was signed, but which has been in abeyance during 
and since the war. I am a great believer in workers having a 
share in the prosperity of industry, but I think, after reasonable 
allowance has been made for fluctuations in the cost of living, 


that this share should be given not so much in wages as in the . 


form of an interest in the industries in which the workers are 
engaged. This could be done in the form of a bonus, to have the 
security of loan capital, with perhaps a better return than is paid 
to ordinary loan. In this way the workers would assist in finding 
the capital to run the industries in which they are employed, and 
their leaders would as a consequence have a right to a share in the 
control of the industries. This system would give a stimulus to 
employees to do their best while at work, and give them a personal 
interest and security they never before enjoyed. 

An example of how beneficial this scheme could be made 
was provided at the time of the last boom. The cotton opera- 
tives, after having had full compensation for the extra cost of 
living, applied for a share in the then prosperous state of the 
industry. They were granted a 30 per cent. increase, or what 
amounted to a six shillings in the pound advance. I begged of 
them at the time to take up this share in prosperity as a 
monetary interest in the industry in which they were employed 
instead of in weekly wages. Had this been done, I calculate 
they would now have many millions invested in the industry 
in its various departments, instead of which, I am afraid, the 
money was squandered and dissipated without any real or 
lasting benefit. 
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As I am writing, early in June, I notice that Mr. J. T. Brownlie, 
the President of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, is, with 
great courage, recommending the members of the union to accept 
the employers’ terms, which entail considerable concessions, and 
to return to work. I hope this recommendation will be responded 
to. The prolonged stoppage of the engineering industry has 
undoubtedly contributed seriously to the grave position of the 
miners and the slowness with which the textile industries are 
recovering. Had it not been for the engineering lock-out the 
consumption of coal would have been very much larger in all the 
other staple industries. I sincerely trust that steps will be taken 
at once to investigate any causes of grievance that may 
remain, so that they may be removed and no feeling of rancour 
left. We cannot declare too emphatically that a prolonged 
stoppage in any of our great staple industries seriously affects 
all the others, and indeed the whole community. 

Granted a feeling of satisfaction and security among work- 
people and an absence of State interference, I believe we should 
do well, for there is no doubt that industrial affairs generally are 
improving, and conditions are returning, slowly perhaps but 
surely, that are bound to make for the happiness and prosperity 
of the people of this country. 

CHARLES W. MACARA. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


REMINISCENCES OF LORD KITCHENER.—I. 


AFTER the defeat of the Dervish forces at Omdurman and the 
retaking of Khartum in the autumn of 1898, Lord Kitchener 
came to England. Among other things, he was occupied with 
making arrangements for the new Government of the Sudan, 
and he applied to the Treasury for a man to assist him in the 
capacity of Financial Secretary. The offer of the appointment 
came my way, and, not being married, I decided to accept it. 
On the following morning Lord Kitchener, with his usual direct- 
ness, walked into my room at the Treasury, and after a short 
conversation, it was arranged that I should come out. Lord 
Cromer’s approval for the appointment was obtained by telegram, 
and by Christmas I was on my way. My orders were to go to 
Cairo and there await instructions from Lord Kitchener, who 
had by that time gone back to the Sudan. 

I spent some time in Cairo without any very definite 
occupation. The Khalifa was still at large in the Sudan with a 
considerable following, the state of things was as yet uncertain, 
and my arrival seemed premature. But Sir Francis Wingate, at 
the War Office, kindly gave me opportunities there of seeing 
something of the conditions, and I made the acquaintance of 
Slatin Pasha and heard some of his experiences. In this and 
other ways I got some idea of the country. 

At last I got a telegram from the Sirdar that I was to come up 
to Omdurman, and after a long and somewhat varied journey 
I found my way there. It was dark when I arrived, and I was 
met by Lord Kitchener’s military secretary, the late General 
Hubert Hamilton, who in the recent war lost his life on the 
Aisne. He took me in hand and led me up to headquarters 
along the great wall of what had once been the Khalifa’s store 
and arsenal. Never did I experience greater kindness than from 
him, or more appreciate it. He was a fine type of soldier, efficient 
and considerate ; and there was a peculiar bond between us in 
serving a common chief in our respective capacities. 

Lord Kitchener was at Suakim, and General Maxwell, later 
much heard of in connection with Irish troubles, was in command. 
He did all he could for me, apportioning me a ‘ house’ in his 
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compound and inviting me to his mess. The house consisted of 
a large mud-brick room, with a verandah, or colonnade, opening 
on a sandy yard. It was part of what had been the dwelling 
of the Khalifa’s cousin, and was roofed with Gordon’s telegraph 
poles. I now began to receive my first official telegrams. Every- 
thing was done over those great distances by telegraph wire, 
which, in spite of the white ants which ravaged the poles, made 
a network of communication. 

Lord Kitchener had given me a free hand in engaging staff, 
but he had attached a condition that there were to be no pensions 
in the Sudan. He did this owing to his impressions of Egypt, 
that the revenue was eaten up by pensions, and he had very little 
revenue to give away. But the condition proved fatal to my 
efforts. No reputable men would come forward. It was against 
the custom of the country. Moreover, there was a dread of the 
Sudan in the native mind. They had not forgotten the fate of 
Hicks’s army, and to go to the Sudan was like being sent to 
Siberia. To avoid it conscripts would resort to the usual 
devices. I was told they would amputate a finger, or even put 
out an eye with a certain vegetable substance ; and I well remem- 
ber the wailing of the women round the War Office when recruits 
were being marched in for service. Gradually these fears were 
dissipated, but when I first went out they were very real. The 
consequence was that I could not get any clerks worth having, 
so at last I decided to go up without any, and I believe Lord 
Kitchener, who expected me to arrive with a retinue of them, 
was much relieved. But I secured, as was essential, a chief clerk 
who knew English, and he came up with me. But he did not 
like the Sudan, and though he was of great assistance to me at 
the start, he gave it up after a time. I was able to fill his place 
by an army clerk, a Syrian from Suakim, who spoke English 
perfectly and was more inured to the climate and ways of life. 
I found on my arrival that I had done wisely in not engaging 
men from Cairo. The army organisation in the Sudan provided 
me with all I wanted for the time being, and there were even men 
who had served under the Dervish Government who applied for 
appointments. After all, accounts are the same all over the world. 

I was now to learn how many things we take for granted at 
home. An office had to be provided for the clerks, and I was 
assigned an empty building in the compound, mud-bricked and 
with a floor deep in sand. Benches and tables were required ; 
my chief clerk went into the bazaar and bought them, and in 
due course, the clerks being ranged round the walls, I was invited 
to inspect them. There they were with their reed pens figuring 
in blank copybooks found among the remains of the Dervishes. 
My attention was specially invited to an old man with one eye 
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‘who had served under Gordon and the Khalifa.’ He looked 
up from his task and smiled, while I surveyed this epitome of 
history and wondered what he could tell: probably nothing, life 
being to him, under whatever conditions, a matter of course. 
But he must have heard the shells dropping from the Arab 
entrenchments round Gordon’s palace, and often listened to the 
war drums of the Mahdi, and his successor the Khalifa, and the 
great umbaia.* 

In this way we made a beginning, and gradually things settled 
down to a normal course. The clerks knew their business, and 
their operations, though for the most part a mystery to me, 
could be safely left to them. But I had learned the Arabic 
numerals and could inspect results. 

The cash-box was another institution—in fact the foundation 
of all things. There was, of course, no system of credit, and all 
payments were made in cash. A native sentry stood over 
it, and from time to time the contents were examined and 
counted. 

Gradually I was able to form an idea of the probable expendi- 
ture and revenue for the year, and I prepared my first financial 
statement for the satisfaction of Lord Cromer, who was naturally 
somewhat anxious about what we were doing. I may explain 
that the reason for his anxiety was that the Sudan was not self- 
supporting, but had a subsidy from Egypt known as the 
‘ insuffisance, which was the subject of constant attacks in the 
malcontent native Press. I remember handing it to Lord 
Kitchener as he was leaving again for home, and he thrust it 
into his military jacket with an expression of satisfaction at 
having an answer to his critics. ‘ That is just what I wanted,’ 
he said. 

My first meeting with Lord Kitchener in the Sudan was at 
Berber, where he had directed me to come down from Omdurman 
to see him. He had come across the desert from Suakim, where 
he had been arranging for its transfer to the Sudan administration. 
As everybody knows, the Sudan had been placed under the 
‘condominium ’ of Great Britain and Egypt, and we flew both 
flags. Suakim, however, was not transferred at once. Here I 
shall tell a story which.may seem of a trivial character. My 
excuse for it is that it illustrates the character of a man in whom 
all men of British birth are interested. He was primitive in his 
ideas and had spent most of his life in the East. When I say 
‘ primitive ’’ I mean that this was part of his nature, which was 
in a large mould and extremely simple. The common conception 
of him that he was always attending to detail is a complete 
misconception. He disliked it, and fixed his mind always on 
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some paramount object which he wished to attain. I do not say 
that he had not given his attention to detail, especially military 
detail, and he knew as much about every man’s work as was 
necessary for giving orders. He was a good judge of character, 
and having selected a man for particular work, he for the most 
part gave him a freehand. In my own case he was always ready 
to discuss questions from the point of view of future organisation, 
but seldom from the point of view of settling particular cases. 
For instance, he would say: ‘I don’t want to be troubled with 
anything relating to accounts; that is your business.’ But 
sometimes he interfered in peculiar and unexpected ways. On 
the occasion in question he had given orders for the cash balance 
at Suakim to be carried on mules across the desert to the chest 
at Omdurman. I suggested to him that this was merely a question 
of account and that we could have arranged it in the books with 
Cairo. He replied: ‘In dealing with Gorst I prefer to have my 
hand on the cash.’ Both these distinguished men are now dead, 
so perhaps there is no harm in telling this story. 

From Berber we went up the Nile in sailing boats. I travelled 
with the Sirdar, and he was full of talk about future arrangements. 
As I was a civilian perhaps he talked to me with more freedom 
than he did to his military officers, and I much enjoyed this 
journey. But when he had said what he had to say he would 
relapse into silence and become for days as taciturn as a rock 
When he wished, however, to be communicative, and was 
interested, no one could be more affable and pleasant. His 
conversation on such occasions was always interesting, because 
he was always thinking, and, no matter what the subject was, 
he had ideas on it of an original and constructive character. 
Though he was a rapid reader, he seemed to owe little to books, 
but had great powers of observation, and what he saw or heard 
he retained. 

The river at this time had begun to run higher, and there was 
nothing to prevent us getting through the Shabluka Pass (instead 
of riding round it, as I had done on the previous occasion) except 
a low fall of water, which barred our progress. The wind had 
dropped, and we made fruitless efforts to get over it. Every 
time the sail flapped and the boat swung round in the current. 
Colonel Gordon, the nephew of General Gordon, and a great ally 
of Lord Kitchener, was behind us in another boat. He was a 
man of great resource and ingenuity, and he put his boat back 
and took a long run, the impetus of which, in spite of the faintness 
of the breeze, carried him over the fall right under our noses. 
With a loud cheer they went up and were safe in the still water 
above. Lord Kitchener’s annoyance was great. He could not 
bear to be beaten, and he gave us all a look of disgust which made 
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us feel very much ashamed of ourselves. We had failed to think 
of so simple a device, and, what was more to the point, we had 
failed him. A simple story, but it shows his peculiar power over 
men. He had an extraordinary power of evoking these feelings 
by the mere force of his personality and without any conscious 
effort. 

I remember one or two other stories which illustrate the same 
point, and the first one is against myself. Lord Kitchener was 
sitting one morning in the compound at Omdurman. My official 
quarters were on the other side of a iow wall, and I was having 
great difficulty with some accounts. As often happens in the 
East, a native official was dense and exasperating, it was very 
hot, and I was provoked at last into abusing him in tones which 
reached the Sirdar. When I came out later and spoke to him 
on some matter his face flushed and he gave me a sort of look 
of disdain, without, however, alluding in words to the incident. 
I had disturbed the quiet and order of the Sudan and shown want 
of self-control. That was the implication, and I felt horribly 
rebuked. I do not think I ever abused a native again. 

I was talking one day to a very capable transport officer, 
who had largely managed the Nile navigation on the expedition 
to Khartum. Like most of the other officers, he was a young 
man and a great admirer of ‘K.’ We talked, as most men did, 
about Lord Kitchener and what was the secret of his power. 
He said it was hard to say; he never seemed to be doing very 
much, but ‘ I can only tell you that at whatever place he appeared 
on the expedition the Nile immediately seemed to be covered 
with boats.’ The fact that he was known to be there, he said, 
had an extraordinary effect, especially on the native mind. 
They dreaded as much as they admired him, and every man put 
his back into the work. This, again, was the power of personality, 
a natural and wonderful gift. Combined with it, of course, there 
was the constant habit of thought and self-control, but personality 
was the basis. 

After a short stay at Omdurman Lord Kitchener left us for 
long leave at home. General Maxwell remained in charge, and 
life settled down to routine. The heat was tremendous, and it 
was rather like ‘ doing time,’ where every day, for month after 
month, was the same. The nights, however, were cool, and it 
was delightful, after a day of torrid sunshine, to lie on one’s bed 
under the stars, for one always slept in the open court. The 
Khalifa was still at large and there was famine in the Sudan. 
How bad it was I realised when, riding round the outskirts of 
Omdurman one evening, I came across two women sifting dung 
for grain. But I do not think there was much death from 
starvation. Though we tried, we could not do much. From fear 
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of the enemy and the probability of more war the owners of grain 
were burying it. 

I remember well one of my journeys up from Egypt when I 
was alone. It was in August, the period, higher up, of rains and 
tropical storms. The delays on the Upper Nile were endless 
from having to tie up to the bank at intervals. Once I persuaded 
the sais (native captain) to go on. But we had hardly started 
when a thunder cloud, with tremendous discharges of lightning, 
came tearing up, and we had only time to secure the boat by a 
steel hawser when the storm descended on us. I never saw such 
a spectacle of fury. A huge column of sand, with a deluge of 
water, swept over the Nile just behind us, and nothing could 
have saved us if we had been caught by it untethered. After 
that I did not attempt to interfere with the navigation. The 
calm which followed was breathless, and the stretches of the Nile 
looked beautiful. All round the horizon, however, lay lurid 
clouds, and from below it sheets of lightning threw up and 
flickered. 

One day, in Lord Kitchener’s absence, an exploring party 
descended on us from the south. It was Colonel Welby, who 
was afterwards killed in South Africa, from Abyssinia. I remember 
it well, for on that day I experienced my first great sandstorm. 
It was frightfully sultry, and towards the end of the afternoon 
it began to grow unnaturally dark. I went out into the broad 
desert street, and an extraordinary spectacle confronted me. A 
huge crescent-shaped pall fringed with a copper-coloured border 
was hung across the eastern sky, and seemed gradually to be 
rising to the zenith. It was the sandstorm approaching. A 
monkey which lived in the compound got up on to a pole over- 
looking the high wall, hopped round on it uneasily, and chattered 
at the approaching portent Then the women in the lines of the 
black troops set up a loud ‘ lu-luing ’ of apprehension and excite- 
ment. There was everywhere the stillness and tension of 
expectancy. As the cloud drew nearer small ‘sand devils’ 
sprang up from the ground, and were whisked across the road. 
Then the storm fell upon us in a wild blast, and we were buried 
in sand and darkness. That night, behind closed shutters and 
in stifling heat, we entertained our guests and heard their tales. 
Our beds in the open were full of sand, and the next morning the 
sky had the appearance of a London ‘ pea-soup’ fog. The sun, 
however, broke through about ten o'clock, and the air had 
become fresh and clear. The sandstorm had had the chemical 
effect on the air of a heavy rain in England. 

I must say a word about the rebuilding of Khartum. This 
was the Sirdar’s great interest and occupation. Almost every 
day he used to go over to Khartum, where Colonel Gorringe (now 
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General Gorringe, in Mesopotamia), an Engineer officer, was 
conducting the operations, among which Gordon’s palace, the 
Gordon College, and the new Government offices were the principal 
works. They were conducted with the greatest economy, as the 
Dervish prisoners captured in battle were used to bake the bricks. 
These same Dervish prisoners were organised later into an irregular 
force by Colonel Gorringe, and took part in the expedition against 
the Khalifa and did good service. Colonel Gorringe designed the 
buildings at Khartum under Lord Kitchener’s general direction. 
And here I may mention that, among his other qualities, Lord 
Kitchener had a fine eye for design. Like himself, this was on 
a bold and large scale, and he laid out the streets of the new town 
as though he expected it some day to be an African metropolis. 
Perhaps it will be. Who knows? I once admired the pattern 
of a piece of inlaid scrollwork on a chest in Colonel Gordon’s 
house in Cairo. He said: ‘Who do you think designed that ?— 
“ K.”’ To see the man one would never have dreamed that he 
had this side to his character. But he was full of surprises, 
and you could not say what he knew or what he could do. 

I will add some remarks in illustration of Lord Kitchener's 
qualities. 

He never seemed to be much occupied, but always appeared 
to be thinking. He carried all his information, as the Americans 
say, ‘ under his hat.’ He always picked out the important point, 
and his judgment seemed intuitive and without effort. He kept 
no papers, and did his work absolutely without fuss. He had 
little regard for forms of ceremony, relying on the effect of his 
own personality. All his personal belongings in the Sudan could 
almost have been put into one portmanteau. He wore his 
military uniform, and, indoors, the Egyptian head covering known 
as the ‘tarbush’ or fez, and a low-collared white silk shirt, 
without a tie. Hamilton told me that he had received a telegram 
from an officer in Cairo who was coming up asking whether we 
wore ‘ boiled shirts’ in the Sirdar’s mess, and that he had replied : 
“We wear flannel shirts, the Sirdar a silk one’ Lord Kitchener 
on one occasion handed me a telegram for dispatch, and I noticed 
that it had no number. I mentioned it, and he replied : ‘I never 
number my telegrams, but I don’t let anyone else do it, so that, 
in replying, they have to quote what I say.’ This was enough 
for him; he remembered all that was necessary, and was thus 
able to do without copies. He was the despair of men who came 
to talk business with him which he thought they could settle 
for themselves, or which for some reason he did not want to decide. 
He used to cut them short with a wave of the hand and say 
pleasantly: ‘Now I think we have settled everything quite 
satisfactorily.’ I took advantage of his leaving the room, the same 
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day on which he handed me the unnumbered telegram, to glance 
at his table. There was a pencil, two telegraph pads, a few official 
telegrams just received, some private letters, a good deal of sand, 
and, as I could not help noticing from the large handwriting and 
the crest, a letter from Queen Victoria. 

Lord Kitchener certainly believed himself born for great 
undertakings, and also for greatness. It was remarkable how, 
after years spent in the solitudes of the East, he took his place 
among the first people of this country without effort and, as it 
were, by natural right. He could not occupy a secondary 
position. He was essentially a man for an emergency ; he was not 
a patient administrator. He had already begun to get tired of 
the Sudan when he was called to South Africa. The reason is 
to be sought in his character. He got tired of everything which 
had ceased to be difficult and which was approaching completion. 
When he had thought a thing out he was full of impatience to 
give effect to it, and was often very careless as to the methods 
by which this was done. To get it started was his preoccupation ; 
other people could ‘ pick up the pieces.’ His work was therefore 
rough-hewn and without finish. He did not care about ‘ finish.’ 
He once said to me, commenting on people who criticised him 
and wished for more exactness and method: ‘ These things are 
not perfect, but they are good enough for the purpose, especially 
in a new country.’ Similarly, speaking of a well-known man, he 
said: ‘ He is good for a new country.’ 

His impatience showed itself in his methods, and explains 
them. I have heard men complain that under him you could 
not have a farteeb (Indian bunderbuss), as he would suddenly 
interfere by giving an order to one of your subordinates. He 
did this because he thought he saw a short cut to his immediate 
object, and so long as he got this he did not much care how he 
got it. The result was that his methods were personal and not 
well-suited to the working of an organised machine. The 
difficulties which he caused in this way were got over by the 
resource and devotion of his officers, who, though they might 
complain, were prepared to do anything to adapt themselves to 
his ways and further his purpose. 

The story is well known how the Sirdar, when, with the help 
of Colonel Girouard (as he then was), he threw his railway across 
the desert from Halfa to the Atbara, had the ‘luck,’ as it was 
called, to find water half way. If he had not found it the enter- 
prise would have been ruined. This ‘luck’ which seemed to 
wait on his proceedings used to be referred to as ‘ Kitchener’s 
star.’ But it seems probable that he had good grounds for 
thinking that the water would be there And so it was with 
everything he undertook. He seemed to have thought out in 
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advance what should be done, and when the emergency came he 
was never unprepared. So it was with other examples of his 
powers of prevision, among which the most celebrated now is his 
forecast, in which he almost stood alone, of the magnitude and 
duration of the late war. So also it was in his apparently intuitive 
power of judgment in the ordinary course of affairs, in which I . 
certainly never met his equal. No man, in my belief, can have 
good judgment who has not also good powers of imagination. 
This quality must have been possessed in the highest degree by 
Lord Kitchener, who may be described as a man of genius in 
action. But he had the defects of his qualities. His mind was 
always travelling from the immediate to the remote. ‘ He thinks 
three years ahead,’ was once said to me by a British official in 
Egypt. 
E. G. HARMAN. 


(To be continued.) 





A GREAT BRITISH STATESMAN 


THE recent Biography of Lord Ripon has been accomplished in a 
style which certainly gives cause for grateful congratulation. He 
was a man of eminent ability, combined with a most genial disposi- 
tion and a singularly attractive manner. In a happy phrase, his 
biographer, speaking of Lady Ripon, says ‘‘ her sweet and buoyant 
temper completely matched that of her husband, and from the 
day of their marriage their life was one long honeymoon ”’ ; and, 
in truth (though this is anticipating), it would be difficult to 
believe that with less essentially favourable domestic conditions, 
Lord Ripon could have maintained, continuously, so high a level 
of serenity and vigour in his public work. 

One other prefatory remark may be permissible, namely, that 
although in the course of his career the subject of this article bore 
three successive titles, namely, ‘ Lord Goderich,’ ‘ Earl de Grey,’ 
and ‘ Marquess of Ripon,’ he will, for the sake of convenience, be 
alluded to here, for the most part, as Lord Ripon. 

The biography makes it clear that from an early age he had 
(to utilise Emerson’s quaint metaphor) ‘ hitched his waggon to 
a star ’—the bright particular star of high aim and steadfast 
devotion to duty. And the link was never broken, This does 
not mean that there were no variations in the form and shape of 
the practical application of his principles; that might, indeed, 
imply monotony and lack of adaptability ; but all his decisions 
in regard to the course of conduct to be adopted on each occasion 
were guided by reference to principle and not mere expediency, 
still less to anything like self-seeking. From his youth up he 
always had the zeal of a reformer ; but some of his earlier expe- 
riences in that field are shown to have been somewhat of the 
disillusioning sort ; thus he writes to a friend: ‘I have begun to 
realise that the regeneration of the world won’t arrive by express 
train from heaven. . . . However, as long as one can keep working 
towards it, that is quite enough ’—and thus the experiences which 
have been hinted at, had a steadying, one might say sobering, but 
not a damping effect, in regard to energy and zeal. And here one 
cannot but remark that the disposition of the man is revealed by 
the manner in which he seemed always to take it as a matter of 
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course that he should be practically and mainly interested in 
schemes of social reform, and so forth, leaving to a subordinate 
place the pursuits and amusements which usually occupy so large 
a share in the time and attention of young men of his condition 
and station in life. But it is desirable at once to add that he was 
free from any tendency to ‘ priggishness,’ the meaning of which 
word is, of course, well understood, though it might be difficult 
to define it in precise terms. And he always entered into the 
amenities of social life, and was ever a keen sportsman. 

The nature of Lord Ripon’s early activities can readily be 
indicated by mentioning that he was in close association with 
Charles Kingsley, Thomas Hughes, and other well-known members 
of that group of zealous young men who were sometimes described 
as Christian Socialists. And his association with them was 
maintained, although after his entry into Parliament, at the age 
of twenty-five, his energies were naturally engaged more directly 
in other phases of public life. He was for six years in the House 
of Commons as Lord Goderich. It cannot be said that the 
atmosphere of the House was congenial, and, therefore, it is all 
the more a tribute to his energy and conscientiousness that in the 
above comparatively short period he obtained a very considerable 
reputation both as a politician and a parliamentarian ; which 
is the more significant because, as will have been inferred, he was 
by no means a party man ; and this was brought out when some 
years later, namely, in 1855, he was offered an official position by 
the Prime Minister of that time, which he felt it right to decline. 
His own allusions to this episode, contained in a letter to his chief 
friend—Tom Hughes—are illustrative : 

I feel this satisfaction, at least, that I did honestly and rightly, in the 
important personal question I had to decide, about taking office; and I 
think that the near approach of that position, which has many attractions 
for me, especially in the change from talk to work, and its deliberate 


rejection, will dissipate any remnants of a petty and false ambition for 
mere office, which I confess has sometimes haunted and troubled me. 


Later on, however, when Lord Palmerston was returned to 
power in 1859, and when, owing to the high public reputation 
which Lord Ripon had attained, there was general expectation 
that he would be offered a seat in the Cabinet, he received from 
the Prime Minister the proposition that he should become Under- 
Secretary for War. This proposition was accepted, though there 
can be no doubt that it involved disappointment. But this did not 
in the slightest degree hinder his immediate and vigorous applica- 
tion to his official functions, and he quickly made his mark therein. 

Here what may seem like a digression may be permissible, 
although, in fact, the allusion is closely associated with our 
subject. 
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Mention has been made of Ripon’s friendship with Thomas 
Hughes, the author of a book which obtained, and has no doubt 
retained, a place in British literature which perhaps entitles it to 
be described as a classic, namely, Tom Brown’s School Days. Of 
course, the whole tone of that book reveals the spirit and character 
of the author ; but an extract from a letter written by him to his 
friend, Ripon, perhaps brings out in a special manner the real 
depth of the religious element in his character. Writing soon 
after the death of his young daughter, in tragical circumstances, 
he says : 


She had wonderfully softened and deepened since you saw her, and in 
fact the corn was ripe, and then ‘ immediately He putteth in the sickle,’ not 
waiting our time, but the moment it is ripe ; she could never have been so 
fit for God’s Kingdom again, or He would have left her to go gleaning about 
the house with her little golden head rejoicing our hearts. 

And more follows in the same strain. In replying, his friend 
says : 

If ever it should be my fate to suffer as you have, your words will be to 
me a source of comfort and support. My dear friend, I have learnt more of 
what real faith and real Christianity is from you, now and before, than. 
from anything else. 

And sure enough, before long, Lord and Lady Ripon were 
called upon to go through a similar experience in the death of 
their young daughter. 

Reverting now to Lord Ripon’s official work, the War Office 
was at that time manifestly in great need of reorganisation, and 
it fell to him to work out a scheme, which he accordingly did, 
with great assiduity. His plan obtained the unanimous approval 
of the Cabinet. 

The Secretary of State for War (and therefore, in a sense, 
Ripon’s ‘ chief’) was Sidney Herbert, with whom he worked in 
complete harmony. 

When Herbert’s lamented death occurred, it was again—only, 
of course, now more definitely—expected that Ripon would be 
his successor. But difficulties—a description of which space 
will not permit—intervened, and once more Ripon (who mean- 
while had held for a short time the Under-Secretaryship of the 
India Office) was asked to return to the War Department as Under- 
Secretary. His letter to the Prime Minister accepting this 
arrangement, without the slightest allusion to the natural sense 
of disappointment, is a model of tact, dignity and self-repression. 
That it required a real effort on his part can be inferred by an 
analogy which will be mentioned later, though, indeed, those 
who have been in any degree behind the scenes in regard to such 
transactions, and are acquainted with the heart-burnings and 
expostulations which have often been rife in connection therewith, 
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will not require any further stimulus to their appreciation of Lord 
Ripon’s attitude. 

Reinstalled at the War Office, there was no slacking in his 
effective industry. And, in particular, he did yeoman service in 
the organisation of the Volunteer Force, which was really the 
precursor—one might say the parent—of our fine Territorial 
Army. 

The name of Lord Elcho is justly recognised as that of the 
foremost personality in connection with the development of the 
movement ; but, concurrently with his outside leadership, there 
was a vast amount of internal organisation to be accomplished 
and official military obstruction to be surmounted. In particular, 
the carrying out of the great Volunteer Field Day (the first of its 
kind) which was held on the Brighton Downs on Easter Monday, 
1862, was largely the result of Lord Ripon’s efforts. The writer 
can well remember that imposing scene, though, of course, too 
young to understand the manceuvres, the sham fight, etc., all on 
a great scale and remarkably successful. 

There was a blazing hot sun, and when, after roaming over the 
Downs, a water-cart was espied, it was hastily approached, and 
the driver was urgently asked if a drink of water could be obtained ; 
but he was obdurate, declaring that his orders were to give water 
only to ‘ men in livery ’—a quaint indication of the novelty, as 
yet, of the Volunteer movement. 

At length in the spring of 1863 Ripon, on the death of 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, was appointed Secretary of State for 
War, with, of course, a seat in the Cabinet. 

One more example of self-repression, which occurred two years 
later, should be recorded ; and it is revealed in a letter already 
alluded to as furnishing ‘an analogy.’ On the death of Lord 
Palmerston in 1865 Earl Russell became Prime Minister. The 
usual difficulties were experienced in the construction of his 
Cabinet, and before it was completed Lord Ripon appears to have 
offered to withdraw ‘ if this would assist the Prime Minister in his 
task’; and in response he received a letter from Earl Russell, 
in which the following sentence occurred : 


I am disposed, however reluctantly, to accept the handsome offer you 
made yesterday. . . . I should be glad if you would remain in the Cabinet, 
but I know not how it could be. 


To this Ripon replied confirming his offer, if the Prime Minister 
should finally determine that he would thereby be enabled to add 
strength to his Government. 

It is interesting and very significant that, as his biographer 
informs us, amongst Lord Ripon’s private papers there were 
found after his death no less than three drafts, with many verbal 
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alterations, for this apparently simple letter, showing how 
acutely he felt the contemplated sacrifice. As a matter of fact, 
it was not eventually called for, because the Prime Minister (who 
had cordially acknowledged Ripon’s ‘ very handsome conduct ’) 
found that through subsequent readjustments the way would be 
open for Ripon to retain his office. 

This brief sketch would be quite incomplete without further 
reference to the three most notable events in Lord Ripon’s life, 
in each of which his quality shone out brilliantly. Firstly, in 
relation to the ‘ Alabama Claims’ difficulty with the United 
States. Lord Ripon was appointed as the head of the British Com- 
mission which was sent to Washington to arrange a settlement of 
what was evidently a matter so serious as to incur the risk of war 
between England and America. 

Looking back, it is evident that a better choice for the leader- 
ship of the British Commission could not have been made. When 
he was starting for America, Ripon received, amongst a stream of 
good wishes, a message from Sir William Vernon Harcourt (no 
sentimentalist) in these words ; ‘ If it goes well, you will be a great 
benefactor of our race’; and this prediction was absolutely 
fulfilled. After the exercise of a vast amount of care and patience 
(on both sides) the treaty was agreed upon, whereby the compli- 
cated questions at issue were to be referred to an International 
Arbitration Tribunal. There was a chorus of congratulation, and 
Ripon (who was ever ready also to recognise the valuable help of 
his able colleagues) was created a marquess in recognition, of the 
distinguished service which he had accomplished. 

But there was an unexpected sequel. Before the Court of 
Arbitration was constituted, it transpired that the United States 
Government proposed to put forward a demand, not only for com- 
pensation for the damage inflicted by the Alabama, but also for 
‘indirect claims.’ This, of course, would have opened up an 
almost limitless vista of reparations ; and the proposition created 
a veritable explosion of protest in the British Parliament, in which 
the Government fully participated ; and the prospect was most 
ominous. Ripon, almost alone amongst his colleagues, calmly 
and firmly refused to give up negotiation. He stood like a sturdy 
tree, the more firmly rooted because able in some degree to bend 
before the storm. And this attitude was of course the more 
impressive because, as we have seen, he was always ready to yield 
when his own personal interest was concerned. Ultimately (with, 
it should be stated, a strong encouragement and support confiden- 
tially rendered by Queen Victoria) a modus vivendi was attained. 
The storm blew over, the Arbitration Tribunal was held, damages 
were awarded, and the whole matter settled. 

The value of this triumph of reason and good sense can hardly 
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be over-estimated. Never since that time have the good relations 
between Britain and America been seriously threatened. True, 
there was cause for anxiety in connection with the Venezuela 
question, but that was quickly adjusted. 

The second episode to be mentioned is one which occurred in 
connection with Lord Ripon’s viceroyalty of India. During his 
term of office he instituted—in full consultation with his council 
—various reforms which had become logical and desirable, 
especially as being consonant with, and, so to speak, a sequel to, 
the educational and other branches of British Government policy 
in India. One of these reforms, which was, in fact, an integral part 
of the whole scheme, was in the direction of an increase of the 
functions of native judges. It has, of course, been always a recog- 
nised feature on the part of the Anglo-Indian community, as a 
whole, that any steps towards increased recognition of the position 
and rights of the natives are regarded with a good deal of suspicion 
and dislike. And this particular proposal was seized upon as a 
ground for a regular campaign of opposition and obloquy. The 
measure in which the proposed extension of the law was contained 
was introduced in the Council by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, and readers 
of this Review who are no longer quite youthful will doubtless 
remember the hubbub which was created concerning the ‘ Ilbert 
Bill.’ The storm raged, not only in India, but, with at least 
equal force, in England. However, as the withdrawal of the 
measure at this stage would have been obviously most undesir- 
able from the point of view of the sentiments of the Indian 
peoples, the Viceroy stood firm, and in one of his letters at this 
critical time a remark occurs which will probably be perused 
with interest. Allusion was made at the beginning of this article 
to the singularly happy married life of Lord and Lady Ripon, 
which was spoken of as a continued honeymoon. But this 
certainly did not imply any lack of vigour and robustness when 
called for. The quotation referred to is as follows : 


My missus is very fairly well, for her. The Anglo-Indian row has done her 
a world of good; she is as strong and bold as a lioness, and would soon 
recall me to a proper frame of mind if I were in the least inclined to waver. 


It should be further observed that the Viceroy’s official advisers, 
both in India and at home, had entirely failed to diagnose or 
anticipate the revolt of feeling referred to, and thus to give timely 
warning. There was, however, an exception. Sir Henry Maine 
(who was, of course, a man of very high authority on Indian 
questions) did confidentially offer such warning; but, unfortu- 
nately, owing to a curious accident, the despatch in which this was 
contained never reached the Viceroy until months later, when it 
was far too late to be of use. 

When it transpired that the despatch had failed to reach its 
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destination, a search for the missing document was instituted, and 
carried out by the private secretary to the Secretary of State 
for India, Lord Hartington. However, the search appeared to 
stop short just when a solution seemed near ; but Lord Harting- 
ton, with characteristic frankness, suggested an explanation, 
namely, that after Sir Henry Maine’s minute had been discussed 
and approved, Lord Hartington took it away for transmission to 
India ; but having occasion to change his coat soon afterwards, 
he accidentally left the document in a pocket and forgot all about 
it. Thus it was mislaid for an indefinite period. 

When Ripon returned home he experienced a great deal of 
‘cold shouldering,’ which was gradually ‘lived down’; but his 
final progress through India had been a veritable triumph in the 
truest sense of the word, for it was a continuous manifestation of 
unbounded enthusiasm of gratitude, the impressiveness of which 
could not have been equalled by the most carefully organised 
pageantry. 

The last of the three special events referred to consists of 
Lord Ripon’s conversion to Roman Catholicism. This evoked a 
very remarkable amount of comment and reproach, especially in 
the English Press. To the present generation this will seem some- 
what strange ; and however much it may be explained by certain 
incidental circumstances, the outburst cannot be regarded as in 
any sense creditable. It is surely out of place that, the right of 
private judgment being one of the fundamental tenets of Pro- 
testantism, the exercise of that freedom in a matter of religious 
conviction should be made a matter of reproach by Protestants. 
But the subject is referred to here chiefly because, although 
Lord Ripon certainly felt acutely some of the expressions which 
were used in regard to his change of creed, he was never induced to 
depart from his customary forbearance and charity of feeling. 
This spirit was finely exemplified by his action in completing 
the restoration of his home parish church after his change of 
creed. And as to outside comments, one cannot help reflecting 
upon the superiority of an expression on the part of an Indian 
paper (The Hindoo Patriot) as compared with many of the criticisms 
in England. The Patriot alluded to the new Viceroy thus : 

That he is distinguished by high conscientiousness is evident from the 
fact of his change of faith. A nobleman and a public man in his position 
would not have changed his ancestral religion if he had not been moved 


by high conscientious scruples. And a conscientious man will not fail to 
do justice to the poor and dumb millions of India. 


And so we bid farewell to this lovable man, of whom it may 
be truly said that he never lost sight of high ideals, and was thus 
enabled to serve his day and generation with noble devotion and 


faithfulness. 
ABERDEEN. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BIRDS IN THE POETRY OF BURNS 


One of the most familiar of our resident birds is the blackbird, or 
merle. The poet has a remark to make on its clear whistle in 
the days of spring, ‘ when daisies deck the ground.’ Its notes 
caused his heart to bound ‘ with honest joy.’ He describes its 
melody as ‘strong,’ and distinguishes it from the linnet’s, which 
is ‘clear,’ the goldfinch’s, which is ‘sweet,’ and the mavis’s, 
which is ‘ mild and mellow.’ It frequents the hazel groves and 
grey hawthorn hedges beside some stream where, towards 
evening, its music ‘ joins the shepherd’s lays.’ It is heard also 
among ‘ the gay green-woods,’ when the sward is carpeted with 
flowers. In one of the most popular of his songs—A/fton Water— 
Burns apostrophises these orange-billed birds thus: ‘ Ye wild 
whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den,’ and asks them not to 
disturb the slumbers of his Mary. What attracted the poet’s 
attention most to the merle was its gift of exultant song: Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in her Lament when spring was approaching, 
mentions how ‘ the merle, in his noontide bow’r, makes woodland 
echoes ring.’ 

Another bird—quite as common in all parts of the country— 
is the song-thrush or mavis. It is described as a ‘ mild’ bird 
‘wi’ many a note’ which ‘sings drowsy day to rest.’ Those 
who have heard the song-thrush piping on some branch at evening 
will appreciate the beauty of the picture. But sometimes its 
perch is other than a tree. The following lines, written at Loudon 
Manse, tell us that 


. . . the mavis sang, while dew-drops hang 
Around her, on the castle wa’. 


Often at Lincluden Abbey—outside Dumfries, where he died— 
the poet had heard the evening song of the mavis sounding through 
the woods. In My Nannie’s Awa, he again calls it the ‘ mellow’ 
mavis that heralds the nightfall, and asks it to ‘ gie over for pity— 
my Nannie’s awa.’ The mavis’s song resounds in every glen, and 
so mellow is it that all Nature seems to pause and listen. 

Never a day passes but the thrush is heard sweetly ‘ hailing 
the setting sun in the green thorn bush.’ One of the very few 
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sonnets that Burns ever wrote is entitled On hearing a Thrush 
sing in a Morning Walk in January 1793. It was written on his 
birthday, January 25, when he was thirty-four years old. He 
suffers us to see the ‘sweet’ thrush as it pipes on ‘ the leafless 
bough.’ As it sings, aged Winter seems, ‘ ’mid his surly reign,’ 
to clear his furrowed brow at its ‘ blithe carol.’ So also does the 
spirit of contentment cause the hearts of those that are born in 
poverty to sing. On another occasion, we are led to the milk- 
white hawthorn bush in the heart of which, scarce hidden from 
the eye, ‘amang her nestlings sits the thrush.’ The male bird 
either shares her toil or beguiles her maternal cares with a glad 
song. Sometimes the nest is found in an overhanging hazel bush. 
The voice of a girl that dwelt on Cessnock’s banks is compared 
with that of the male bird singing unseen at evening while the 
mother-bird ‘sits nestling in the bush.’ In another of the songs 
a lonely valley is described where the moonbeams shed their 
silver light among the boughs 
While falling, recalling, 
The amorous thrush concludes his sang. 

A bird more frequently mentioned in Burns’s poetry than either 
the blackbird or the song-thrush is the linnet, or lintwhite, or 
‘lintie’ (a word that seems to include the various finches). 
It seems to have been the favourite bird of the Ayrshire bard. 
It is one of the birds that from their leafy boughs taught the 
simple bard ‘his tuneful trade.’ He calls it the ‘ chanting’ 
linnet. He lets us see the little creature early in the morning 
fondly pressing ‘ within the bush her covert nest,’ whilst on her 
breast the dew sits chilly. At another time he finds it on the cliff- 
side, where ‘the little flow’ret’s peaceful lot’ is undisturbed 
save by an occasional linnet in flight. The wild ‘rose upon the 
brier by the waters running clear’ is another bower where the 
linnet loves to perch and to sing while the bee buzzes from flower 
to flower. The river’s banks on a summer morning prove an 
attraction for it also. It sings amid the hollows and meadows 
beside the stream where young lambs sport and frolic. 

The lintwhite (possibly the chaffinch, because its wing 
coverts are conspicuously patched with white) is alluded to at 
least half a dozen times. It chants among the budding trees 
and bushes with a clear, unmistakable trill, in spite of the fact 
that hawks sometimes swoop down and steal ‘the tender joys’ 
that bless the nest. ‘ The lintwhite in his bower chants o’er the 
breathing flower.’ It is a bird full of delight, and it seeks to rival 
the songs of other birds in the hazel braes. Yet in certain moods, 
when the poet’s spirit was heavy-laden, even its music failed to 
cheer him. Have we not all got moments and such moods when 
nought of earth can satisfy the soul ? 

Vor. XCII—No. 545 @ 
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It goes without saying that a sweet singer like Burns could 
not fail to be attracted by the lark or laverock. It is referred to 
fifteen times. Its sweet chant was oftenest audible on summer 
Sunday mornings, when it joined in the universal anthems of 
praise that rose from earth to the Creator of all things beautiful 
and true and good. A maiden’s heart, suddenly caused to go 
pit-a-pat, is said to jump like a laverock winging suddenly from 
the ground into the air. As it flies aloft ‘ on dewy wing,’ it ‘ wakes 
the merry morn.’ Though warbling wildly and aspiring to the 
skies, yet it is called—in virtue, doubtless, of its brown mantle— 
the ‘sober’ laverock. It is a lover of the grass, from which it 
ascends to the sky with songs of gladness. It springs ‘ frae the 
dews 0’ the lawn.’ How one misses it, when it sings no more on 
the green hillock! One does not find it usually near the gay 
palace. It prefers to warble over the humble peasant’s cottage. 
‘For nature smiles as sweet, I ween, to shepherds as to kings.’ 
One is tempted to ask whether lovelier lines of poetry dealing 
with the skylark have ever been written than the following 
four :— 

The waken’d lav’rock warbling springs, 
And climbs the early sky, 
Winnowing blithe her dewy wings 
In morning’s rosy eye. 


The adjective which best describes the lark is the one Burns 
uses—the ‘soaring’ lark. In the ode To a Mountain Daisy he 
calls it ‘the bonie lark wi’ spreckl’d breast, when upward- 
springing, blythe, to greet the purpling east.’ Its lay is described 
as ‘ wild-warbled ’ and ‘sweet.’ The following gives a realistic 
picture of this joyous bird, with quivering wings in flight, early in 
the morning : ‘ While larks with little wing fann’d the pure air.’ 
The lark is the companion of the daisy, by the side of which it 
wakens blithely ; and then all day long, ‘ ’tween light and dark,’ 
it ‘ mounts and sings on flittering wings.’ 

Three references to the woodlark occur. The poet mentions 
its ‘sweet warbling ’ as it perches on ‘ the trembling spray ’ and 
utters its ‘ soothing fond complaining.’ Its song is full of ‘ melting 
art,’ and Burns, whose loved one was treating him disdainfully, is 
sure that ‘ nocht but love and sorrow join’d sic notes o’ wae could 
wauken.’ The woodlark’s song’ seems to tell ‘o’ never-ending 
care, 0’ speechless grief, and dark despair.’ But its notes varied 
with the moods of the bard. At another time it charms the forest 
‘ telling o’er his little joys.’ The voice of the beloved is like that 
of ‘ the woodlark in the grove ’ calling ‘ his little faithful mate to 
cheer.’ ‘At once tis music—and ’tis love.’ Another retiring 
woodland bird—the goldfinch, or ‘ gowdspink ’"—is, like the 
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magpie, mentioned only once by Burns, It is called ‘music’s gayest 
child.’ It sweetly joins the choir composed of numerous other birds. 

Cushats, or wood-pigeons, or ring-doves would be plentiful in the 
woods surrounding the bard’s Ayrshire home. Here again he 
observes with a fine poetic accuracy : 


On lofty aiks [oaks] the cushats wail 
And echo cons the doolfu’ [sorrowful] tale. 


It is a bird that loves the depths of woods. It roams ‘ thro’ lofty 
groves ’and shuns the path of man. Ina fragment entitled One 
Night as I did wander these lines occur : 


A cushat crooded o’er me 
That echoed thro’ the braes. 


How expressive is that word ‘crooded’! The sound of it recalls 
delightful memories of dark fir woods broken by the sudden clatter 
of wood-pigeons’ wings. 

Rooks are not mentioned in the poems or songs, but ‘ craws,’ or 
‘ corbies,’ doubtless include them. The clergy of the Church are 
likened to corbies, probably because of their black attire. In The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night, among the many signs of the close of a 
chill November day, reference is made to ‘ the black’ning trains o’ 
craws ’ wending their way ‘to their repose.’ To ‘ flee o’er the 
hills like a craw, man,’ is a feat which the poet felt was beyond his 
humble ability. The songs contain but a single reference to the 
carrion crows. They are called ‘ gor-cocks,’ or gore-crows. They 
were occasionally to be seen flying over the moors and mossy 
ground and the heather. In the same poem a reference is also 
made to ‘ the raven’s clam’rous nest ’ which God, the All-Bountiful 
Provider, stills. The black flowing locks of a fair maiden as they 
hang down her neck and bosom are likened to the raven’s wing. 
When the sun, moon and stars are all withdrawn from the sky, 
Night is said to come in her ‘ raven plumage.’ 

Another of the larger birds of the country-side is the eagle. 
It is presented to us as a bird of prey in whose breast no pity 
dwells. Compelled by strong necessity, from the brow of the cliff 
it marks with its eye the prey far below and swoops down upon 
it. The black-headed eagle, in particular, is said to be as keen a 
hunter ‘as a beagle.’ ‘ He hunted o’er height and owre howe,’ 
until at last he was caught inatrap. It is called the ‘ bold ’ eagle. 
The coming of the Romans to Britain is compared to a flight of 
eagles from Adria’s strand, darkening the air and plundering the 
country-side. The most remarkable thing about this bird as 
observed by the poet is its eye : 


The eagle’s gaze alone surveys the sun’s meridian splendour. 


The other bird of prey—the hawk—suggests a fine simile. The 
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fair maid Menie had an eye that was jet-black, and it was like the 
hawk! ‘It winna let a body be!’ Hawks are fond of robbing 
the tender joys that bless the little ‘lintwhite’s nest, to which 
allusion has already been made. It is called the ‘cruel ’ hawk, 
and one day the poet found one caught in a snare in a shady walk 
where doves were cooing. May all who seek to injure the fair 
Phillis meet with a similar fate! It is also called the ‘ ravening ’ 
hawk. It is ever in pursuit of its prey, a veritable ‘ pirate of 
the skies.’ ‘ 

Continuing our study of the larger birds, we come next to the 
owls. The nocturnal owl gets somewhat more than a passing 
notice. It is called the ‘ day-detesting ’ owl because it shuns the 
light. Its haunt is often a ‘roofless tower where the wa’flower 
scents the dewy air.’ There the owlets mourn, hid in their ivy 
bower, and telling to ‘ the midnight moon their care.’ Many an 
old ‘ biggin ’ or building invites owls to haunt it. In his elegy on 
Captain Matthew Henderson, Burns called on these birds to join 
in the lament for ‘a gentleman who held the patent for his honours 
immediately from Almighty God ’ :— 

Ye houlets, frae your ivy bow’r 

In some auld tree, or eldritch tow’r, 

What time the moon, wi’ silent glowr, 
Sets up her horn, 


Wail thro’ the dreary midnight hour 
Till waukrife [wakeful] morn. 


Another doleful bird which gets a solitary mention is the bittern, 
which is now very rare in this country. It is a frequenter of 
marsh lands, where it ‘ rairs till the quagmire reels ’—an allusion 
to the booming sound this bird makes. It suggests a bird not 
unlike it, the heron—‘ ye fisher herons, watching eels.’ The latter 
bird loves the fountains, where it stands motionless and fishes 
prior to soaring with its long legs outstretched behind. 

A special word deserves now to be said about man’s favourite 
among the commoner resident birds, the robin, or red-breast. It is 
noted as being a ‘ perching ’ bird, and its note is ‘ shrill.’ When 
everything is silent in winter-time, one can still hear ‘ the robin’s 
whistling glee, proud o’ the height o’ some bit half-lang tree.’ 
The ‘ pensive’ robin presents a cheering spectacle in autumn as 
it hops from branch to branch or flutters down among the fallen 
leaves. A storm in the forest does not appear to disturb it at all. 
For, during the progress of the same, the ‘ sober’ robin descends 
from the interior of the hedge ‘ and chirps securely.’ 

But what about the swallows? They are alluded to in three of 
the songs. We get a glimpse of them ‘ jinkin’,’ or turning swiftly 
round Bessy’s dwelling, where she sits at the door with her 
spinning wheel. Again, we are asked to note ‘ the little swallow’s 
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wanton wing, wafting o’er the flowery spring.’ On clear evenings 
the skimming swallows are sure to be seen flying thick in the air, 
especially near water. 

Among birds of the moorland and uplands the curlew is best 
known by its plaintive cry. One hears it ‘ calling thro’ a clud’ 
on a day of driving mist upon thehills. In the vicinity one detects 
the note of the‘ whistling’ golden plover—‘ deep-ton’d plovers 
grey, wild-whistling o’er the hill.’ The lapwing also frequents the 
society of curlews or whaups. It is a green-crested bird, Burns 
says, addicted to screaming : ‘ Thou green-crested lapwing, thy 
screaming forbear ! ’—because Mary is sleeping by Afton’s slumber- 
ing stream. 

Corn-crakes, that clamour most ‘ at close o’ day,’ are often to 
be seen in gay, flowering clover fields. If not visible, they are 
at least audible. Another bird whose echo may be heard re- 
sounding, not in the fields but, ‘ thro’ the glen,’ is the stockdove. 
It is mentioned in Afton Water. There are few references in Burns 
to the sea. Only one allusion is made to sea-fowl that, ‘ flitting 
along the solitary shore,’ cry round him, mingling their clamour 
with the ocean’s ‘ rolling, dashing roar.’ Among other aquatic 
birds is the swan, a ‘stately’ bird that swims majestically. 
Beside it ‘ the wanton coot the water skims, amang the reeds the 
ducklings cry.’ Burns calls them ‘ sooty ’ coots in contrast with 
‘speckled’ teals. One finds them keeping company where the 
wild ducks and mallard drakes are ‘ wi’ airy wheels circling the 
lake.’ The De’il in the address to himself is said to have ‘ squat- 
ter’d’ away with a ‘stoor quaick, quaick,’ ‘like a drake on 
whistling wings.’ The timid, easily alarmed disposition of water- 
fowl is once referred to. But the poet asks them not to be afraid 
of himself. Let them keep peacefully to their ‘ dimpling wave’ 
or go on feeding or ‘ wanton lave,’ ‘ or beneath the sheltering rock 
bide the surging billow’s shock.’ 

Grouse are described as birds that, over wild, mossy mountains, 
“lead their coveys thro’ the heather to feed.’ In another poem 
they are addressed as the birds ‘that crap the heather bud.’ 
‘Winding dale and painful steep’ are ‘th’ abodes of covey’d 
grouse and timid sheep.’ Moorcock that ‘ crousely craw’ are 
described by a good Scots word, ‘ cootie,’ which refers to the legs 
covered with feathers. ‘ The moorcock springs, on whirring wings, 
amang the blooming heather.’ When Tam Samson died, they 
buried him in lasting rest where ‘ perhaps upon his mould’ring 
breast some spitefu’ muirfowl bigs her nest, to hatch and breed,’ 
knowing right well that, ‘ alas! nae mair he’ll them molest’! It 
is a bird that loves the heather, just as the laverock loves the 
grass. (There is but one reference to another game bird, the 
woodcock, which is said to haunt ‘ the lonely dells.’) The moor- 
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hen is described as ‘bonie.’ The hunter must always steal 
cannily on a bonnie moor-hen or grey hen : 

Sweet brushing the dew from the brown heather bells, 

Her colours betray’d her on yon mossy fells ; 

Her plumage outlustred the pride o’ the spring 

Auld Phoebus himsel’, as he peep’d o’er the hill, 

In spite at her plumage he tried his skill, 

He levell’d his rays where she bask’d on the brae— 

His rays were outshone, and but mark’d where she lay. 


The partridge is another bird of the wilds which gets also an 
honourable mention about five times. The poet tells us that one 
day he went a-roving with the gun 


An’ brought a paitrick to the grun, a bonie hen; 
And, as the twilight was begun, thought nane would ken. 


Unfortunately, someone saw him, and he had to pay up his 
‘gowd guinea’ fine! The noise made by this bird’s wings 
in rapid flight is graphically described in such phrases as ‘ ye 
birring paitricks,’ ‘ ye whirring paitrick brood.’ Often had the 
poet’s muse been inspired by ‘ paitricks scraichin’ loud at e’en’ 
or ‘ whirrin’ o’er the ley [grass land],’ or when the ‘ clockin’-time’ 
was by ‘ an’ the wee pouts [young partridges] began tocry.’ The 
partridge’s favourite haunts are the ‘ fruitful fells.’ A pretty 
girl sleeping on a bank of flowers and surprised by her lover is said 
to run away ‘as flies the partridge from the brake on fear-inspiréd 
wings.’ 

In addition to the foregoing there are numerous—at least half 
a dozen—references in Burns’s poems and songs to farm-yard 
fowls, for instance to the cock early on a winter’s morning shaking 
off the ‘ pouthery snaw’ and hailing the morning with a cheer— 
‘a cottage-rousing craw.’ There are also some thirty-eight refer- 
ences to birds in generai, thirty-two of which, it is worth noting, 
occur in the songs. There are about a dozen other references to 
woodland choirs, warblers and so forth. But more than enough 
has been written perhaps to prove that this great child and poet 
of Nature—Scotland’s national bard—was a lover and a keen 
observer of the birds. He gives the salient points of each. He 
makes us see each bird as he describes it and conveys the 
characteristic atmosphere of its own peculiar habitat and 
environment. 

J. A. S. WILson. 
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ON DARTMOOR 


I REMEMBER it was when I was a boy, that I first saw the Dart- 
moor hills, from Exmoor, from the high moorland by Cussacombe 
Post or Withypool Cross. Seen thence, they were not hills, but 
mountains, and stood along the horizon, mysterious, and even 
tremendous, outposts of the unknown. For the northern escarp- 
ment of Dartmoor is very steep ; it stands there above the valleys 
of Torridge, Taw, Yeo and Teign and the rich rolling country of 
Mid-Devon, like a wall, near 1000 feet high, with the strangely 
expressive and tragic cones of Yes Tor, Great Willhaye and 
Cawsand Beacon, the first two rising over 2000 feet, the last to 
1700, standing jagged against the sky, bringing into the heart of 
a boy, at any rate, something of the mystery of mountains and 
their terror, something which, but for these, all South England 
lacks. 

All South England is built on so small and exquisite a scale 
that for the most part in travelling about it even on foot, and 
certainly by train or motor car, one is scarcely aware of its main 
construction, is as likely as not to miss the watershed between 
two main valleys, and so pass unheeded any main division of its 
geography. -We who live in it without intermission or absence, 
we who adore it, forget its littleness, and never miss the largeness 
which belongs to every other land, until by chance we become 
aware of it in a rare landscape of our own. Well, that sight of 
the wall of Dartmoor from Cussacombe Post gives you, and 
suddenly, just that largeness. You may see thence on an early 
morning of June or on a midsummer evening, right across Devon 
to the sea, past Barnstaple, Bideford and Clovelly, even to the 
great headland of Hartland. You may see Lundy; and beyond 
you look through the hills down, down, down, into Cornwall to 
the lost moors of Bodmin, and perhaps to Brown Willy. But 
vast though that landscape is, though it reaches and embraces 
the sea, it is not westward its bigness lies, but south, where the 
wall of Dartmoor rises only some thirty miles away—the vast 
frontier of a country unlike any other in South England, and to 
the eyes and the heart of a boy dark and enormous as the Alps. 

Nor are such seeing eyes, so receptive a heart, wholly deceived. 
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Dartmoor is a strange and unique territory ; in all South England 
there is nothing at all like it, and it is one of the most enormous 
things, rightly understood, not only in England, but in Europe. 
I know no such desolation elsewhere ; it is not a sheer emptiness. 
Where else in Europe will you find such a place ? It is more than 
a forest in the old meaning of the word, more than a wild, unculti- 
vated place: it grows nothing—it is not merely a moorland, it 
is a desert, and it has the vastness of such places, and from 
wherever you see it, and however you come upon it, it is this 
which impresses you. 

To compare it with Exmoor is to prove your ignorance of 
one or the other. Exmoor has all the signs and all the sounds of 
home. It is everywhere penetrated by man with steadings and 
farms beautiful in themselves and bearing the beautiful names of 
home. Its three main streams, the Barle, the Exe, and the Lyn, 
friendly streams, come out of the dark heather into the woods 
through the meadows; and heath and woods and meadows are 
those of home. The moor, even in the sterile heart of it, is our 
friend and our playground ; the deer who live there are our play- 
mates; and all the ways up are the ways of paradise and their 
names those we love best. 

But who shall know the stony heart of Dartmoor, who shall 
break into that loneliness and not be lost in that silence, which is 
so audible that it drowns the human voice ? Will you compare 
the moorland Exe with the fay Dart ? 


River of Dart, O river of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart. 


What does that mean if not that we are aware of the unbridgable 
difference? You can be at home with the Exe anywhere from 
Pinkery Pond to the sea, cross it, wade it, bathe in it, fish it, 
laugh with it, and enjoy it all through a summer day, and never 
doubt but that it flows for your delight. 

But the Dart? Why does it run so swiftly—not run, but 
dart, for it 1s well named: rise in an hour and overwhelm you, 
sink in a day and no sport for you, sing a song you can never 
catch or understand, continually divide and lose itself amid a 
loneliness that you cannot face, and be, not as other English 
streams, which never deceive you, but continually incompre- 
hensible, full of treachery, deep pools beside deceptive shallows, 
hidden boulders, enormous rocks, over which the water slides 
and hides without a sign, reflecting only the unchanging hillside 
and the desolate moor which has given its face to the sky ? 

How often your heart will turn to the woods of home !|— 
Horner, or Great Headon, or Stanley Wood, or Hawkridge, or 
Bradley, or Barton, or Culbone. But who dare remember 
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these names on Dartmoor? If you should seek for such as they, 
your footsteps will lead you to that eerie and enchanted place 
where it is said the Druids lingered longest, to Wistman’s Wood 
over the West Dart along the slopes of Little Be and Longaford. 
There where Dart ‘fleeteth through the moors with a long 
solitarie course ’ you will see one of the most extraordinary and, 
as I think, one of the most awe-inspiring sights in Europe. Amid 
a débris that is more than a ruin—that is a defeat and an over- 
throw without hope—among boulders of granite so enormous 
that only some primeval upheaval or a glacier can have strewn 
them there, stands a tiny miniature wood of stunted oaks, 
about g feet high, covered with lichen and moss, so old, so twisted, 
so distorted, into shapes so grotesque and gnarled and threaten- 
ing, that no one can approach without fear. Well is the place 
named, for it is ‘ whisht,’ and however you derive the name, 
whether it denotes the place of the Wisemen or Druids, or the 
place of Wusc or Odin, or merely an uncanny or sacred place, it 
bears witness to something in our past of which we are ignorant, 
of which nothing else remains. For in its age and weirdness there 
is nothing anywhere else like Wistman’s Wood ; it never changes, 
and its life is a continual miracle. 

But all Dartmoor is full of as strange and often as unaccount- 
able things. Perhaps all Britain was like that before the Romans 
came up from the Mediterranean with a great civilisation, and 
at last—let us not forget it—with the Christian Faith. But 
Britain has lived and changed ; Dartmoor, alone in its security, 
died and has never changed. It is filled with the ruins of a past 
beyond history, a memory a mere hint of which appals us. 
No hillside here but has its hut circle, no stream without its ruins, 
scarcely a moorland without its ruined track, beside which 
stand hundreds of barrows, and cairns crowning the hills. 

Those circles of upright stones, those rock pillars, mysterious 
menhirs, cromlechs, and still more awful avenues or parallelitha, 
what are they ? To what do they bear witness ? What men lived 
in this desolation, could bear this silence, support these solitudes, 
gaze unafraid on this landscape, under this drifting sky charged 
with the Atlantic ? By what did they live ? To whom did they 
pray ? What uncouth language did they use, and what were 
their thoughts about it all? In their savage fastnesses, in the 
revolving shadow of these tremendous monuments, roughly 
wrested from the brute earth, and, with what incredible labour, 
set up on end, scarcely hewn with flint or bronze: what was their 
business and their destiny, and in what did they differ from 
the beasts which continually surrounded them, save that they 
were more afraid ? Only the soul can have made them separate 
from the wolf, who preyed upon them, only the spirit from the 
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wild sheep and the wild pony that grazed the scanty turf. And 
because of the spirit they built and have left these weird and 
tremendous memorials—the parallelitha on Mis Tor Common 
and Shuffle Down which remind us only of those at Garnac; 
the single stone lines as mysterious as the avenues, and the 
massive aboriginal bridges—the ‘ clapper ’ bridges which so often 
cross the treacherous Dart—that one below Postbridge under 
Bellever Tor, for instance. But here the very hills seem like the 
carved works of the men who made and used these monuments, 
and to bear witness of them. 

Who were they ? We know not ; they were before the Roman, 
who has left us no record of them or here on Dartmoor of himself. 
No tor or river bears any Latin name; their titles are far older 
than the advent of Cesar. Indeed, the first written record we have 
relating to Dartmoor dates but from the ninth century at earliest, 
and is preserved among the archives of Exeter Cathedral. No 
mention occurs of the Moor in Domesday Book, but we know that 
it was then valued as a hunting ground and was not disafforested 
by King John with such other parts of Devon as had been subject 
to the Forest Law of the Conqueror. 

The area of the Moor is about 130,000 acres. This includes the 
whole of the forest, its central part, and a wide belt of moorland 
which girdles it about and is not physically distinguishable from 
the forest proper. All this vast tract of country is now as lonely 
as anything in Britain. The mining for tin, which from the most 
ancient times had been, perhaps, its only industry, is a thing of 
the past; now cattle, sheep and ponies graze its wild sweet 
herbage, the ponies alone making it their home all through the 
year. Its capital, Princetown, carries on something of the impres- 
sion which the Moor itself makes upon one, for it is involved in 
its huge prison and its tragic gangs of convicts working the 

granite. A place like Widdicombe, which has given its name to 
perhaps the most famous of Devonshire songs, is the most cheerful 
habitation actually upon the Moor, and with a sturdy English 
optimism—a thing for to behold and see—ignores or is really 
unmoved by the gesture and atmosphere of its surroundings. 

The approaches to this vast desolation are—and in this it is 
like Exmoor—everywhere noble and beautiful. The northern 
gate is Okehampton—a main gate—with its grey castle over the 
woods above the shining stream. Three minor or postern gate- 
ways flank it on the east—Chagford, Moretonhampstead and 
. Bovey Tracey. The main eastern gate is Ashburton with a postern 
at South Brent. On the south there stand Newton Abbot and 
Ivybridge ; on the south-west Yelverton, whence the railway 
penetrates right into the heart of the Moor at Princetown. The 
great western gate is Tavistock, with a postern at Lydford. 
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Everywhere about these gateways, these approaches to the 
Moor, you find the loveliest woods, meadows, streams, and lanes ; 
they are set in paradise ; above them looms Dartmoor—strange, 
unfriendly, silent, cruel, desolate. It is as though this untamable 
and alien thing, ringed by life and beauty, were a fallen archangel 
surrounded by a heavenly guard. Squadrons bright they seem 
on an autumn evening as you come down to them from the sullen 
darkness and wind and cold of the Moor, among their candles 
and lamps and lighted ways and the friendly, intimate voices 
and the words and sights of home. 

But noble and beautiful—as beautiful as various—as are all 
these gates, that I like best—not that it is the most beautiful, 
though it is beautiful enough—I have not named, for it is not a 
true gate at all, only a wicket ; the true gate is at Ashburton. 

Why I prefer Buckfast it would be hard to say. Its neighbour, 
Buckfastleigh, is not attractive, and it lies but a mile and a half 
away. Yet it is most often to Buckfast that I find I turn my 
steps when I seek Dartmoor or the Dart. It is a village which in 
itself would not be very attractive, one might think, but for the 
fact that there a sort of miracle has happened which it delights 
me to contemplate. 

Until the time of Henry the Eighth Buckfast was famous, 
if at all, for its little monastery of Cistercian monks—Our Lady 
of Buckfast. This abbey, originally a Benedictine house, had 
been founded, it was believed, in Saxon times ; but however that 
may have been, in the twelfth century (1137) it was refounded by 
Ethelward de Pomeroy, and the Cistercians took it over. There 
it flourished, its farms about it, till the Spoliation, when Sir 
Thomas Denys, of Holcombe Burnell, got the place. For years 
the ivy-clad ruin called the Abbot’s Lodging and the Tithe Barn 
survived alone, to bear witness to what had been a nucleus of 
wealth, order, and civilisation—above all of religion : 


Pure religion, breathing household laws, 


in face of that monstrous, untamed thing above, whose darkness 
may be discerned from the village street or the meadows by the 
stream. 

The history of such a place is anything but unique. King 
Henry is said to have destroyed not less than 600 such places. 
Buckfast, however, is, if not unique, still very rare, in this, that 
it has re-arisen. Some forty years ago French monks came 
hither from France, and after an unfortunate attempt to found 
a house in Ireland bought the ruins of Buckfast and some six 
acres about them and settled there. A little chapel arose amid 
the ruins of 400 years before ; and among the novices presently 
to be found in the place was the present Abbot Vonier. He tells 
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the story that one Christmas as he made his meditation before 
the night Office of the Vigil of the Feast of the Nativity he saw 
as in a vision Buckfast new made, all towered and splendid 
and the monks, as of old, singing in a noble choir and the very 
Office of Christmas being sung therein, instead of in the humble 
little chapel where he was to be professed. And this strange 
dream—dream or vision was it ?—he confided to the Abbot at 
that’ time, who replied, as the old, in kindly mood, will do to the 
young, that all things were possible with God. Well, the very 
thing has come to pass. With their own hands the monks have 
built the great church of the novice’s dream. Its noble central 
tower, with fourteen great bells in it, the greatest of which weighs 
two tons, rises now under the woods ; the beautiful church of the 
vision, all of solid stone, hewn and smoothen and carved with an 
old art, is almost finished and ready for the consecration, which 
is to take place on August 3 next. There will be at least four 
mitres at Buckfast on that day, and the Devonshire lanes will be 
astonished by a scarlet Cardinal. And the novice who had that 
Christmas vision not so long ago is now Abbot of Our Lady of 
Buckfast. His dream has come true. And so once more the old 
Faith which came up the long roads from Rome so long ago, 
faces what it faced and outfaced before—all that the Moor stands 
for, and perhaps not only as we see it in its loneliness and desola- 
tion there in Devon, but in the hearts of men. 

Is this why I always go to Buckfast when the Dart comes into 
my mind? I wonder. The Abbot has in his gift some splendid 
fishing. No less than fifty-two salmon were brought in from 
some two miles of water while I was there this year, and some of 
them weighed not less than 20 pounds. Now, a salmon is a 
salmon ; and though I will always maintain that to fish for salmon, 
even with what salmon fishermen call a fly, is a barbarous employ- 
ment in comparison with the dry fly way with the trout, which 
is not only a fine sport, but a fine art worthy of a man of letters, 
still a salmon is a salmon, and at Buckfast you may have the 
trout too if you can get him; and if you can take a pound trout 
out of the Dart on a fly, dry or wet, you will have had as great 
sport as England affords, and that is second to none in the world. 


EpWARD HUTTON. 





SCIENCE AND GREEK 


SAUL’s welcome from the prophets was not very cordial; the 
people were doubtful and apparently rather amused, and the 
sons of Belial were frankly disgusted with his performance. 
Imagine the feelings of all parties if Saul himself had been a 
son of Belial! Yet fools continue to rush in, and cobblers refuse 
at times to be tied to their lasts, inspired, no doubt, by the 
unfortunate example of the old gentleman who left his plough 
to serve the State, and not realising that their exemplar has 
very properly been relegated by legitimate experts to the realm 
of myth. That an usher engaged in teaching Science should 
dare to uplift his voice in praise of Greek is bad enough by itself ; 
but that he should go further and plead that his own flock should 
be taught Greek, and taught it in a way that differs from the 
time-honoured method evolved through the labours of generations 
of men who knew what they were talking about, is unpardonable 
presumption. He can only confess, with deep humiliation, that 
he has small Latin and less Greek, and that he is prepared 
to be told that he does not know what he is talking about ; 
seeking thus, if not to disarm criticism, at least to prepare 
a line of retreat, since he is indiscreet enough not to remain 
silent. 

Still there is justification for a survey of the position. Science 
has won her place in our schools to-day, and, for good or evil, she 
has come to stay. We Science masters must therefore ask our- 
selves a plain question: Is the new curriculum going to produce 
that wide culture, that sympathy, that mental elasticity and 
adaptiveness, which characterised at any rate the better students 
of the past ? They lacked something which is vital in the modern 
world. Are we not, in our right enthusiasm, in danger of turning 
out men who lack something even more vital, something which 
School Science cannot easily give? The Classical boy is all 
right. Our aim now, as I understand it, is to add to his mental 
equipment the power of applying scientific method, a most 
necessary thing. To this end many schools are compelling him 
to devote some hours every week to a course of General 
Science, carefully planned. The results are good, and seem often 
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to exceed the expectation even of the optimist. For the moment 
we can rest satisfied with the education of the classic. 

Have we considered the general education of the Science boy 
as carefully? His Science and Mathematics are admirably 
taught, and he leaves school with a very adequate knowledge of 
these specialist branches. He often has a decent acquaintance 
with a modern language as well, and in schools of the type we 
are now considering he has done a good deal of Latin and History. 

But what of his general culture? I fear it is true that too 
often his interests are narrow, and that in extreme cases (not 
very rare, alas!) he exhibits the contempt of ignorance towards 
studies with which he has no sympathy ; towards the arts a blank, 
uncomprehending dulness. The only knowledge is for him 
scientific knowledge, the only proof the proof of the laboratory, 
the only limitation the difficulty of experiment. No doubt, like 
most generalisations, this is an overstatement. Exceptions are 
innumerable, and I apologise to the many who for fifteen years 
have furnished me with a stream of living contradiction to such a 
conclusion. Let me assure Brown and Jones and Robinson that 
I was not referring to them. None the less, I believe that it is 
true to say that we have hardly begun to grasp the problem of 
giving equipoise to the education of the Science boy. Before 
attempting even to suggest a possible remedy, it is necessary to 
set down the essential character of his work in Science itself. 

What does school Science amount to, and of what does it 
consist ? 

Physics and Chemistry form the staple diet, fairly elementary 
in the main, and directed towards the laying of a firm foundation 
upon which a big superstructure can be reared later. The govern- 
ing factor is not merely the examination, though this does of 
necessity play a prominent part. In Science, even more than in 
other subjects, before the boy can do anything he must know a 
great many facts, and must acquire manipulative skill enough to 
use them both on paper and in the laboratory. This being so, 
his work must deal chiefly with material objects ; and conse- 
quently too often the boy leaves school without the foggiest 
idea that Science is essentially a method, and that the scientific 
method constitutes one mode of approach to the study, not only 
of the phenomena of matter, but of all phenomena and events 
of whatever kind. Worse still, we allow many of our Science 
boys to leave without ever hearing of evolution, without having 
learned a word about that meeting-place of physics and chemistry 
and free action which we call an animal. This is a crime—and 
a crime which we do not perpetrate on the Classical boy. 

Something is done, of course, to balance this narrow outlook, 
but not enough. We know only too well the boy who has sound 
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knowledge, but is unable to put it into decent English; some- 
times even to say what he means at all. We all know the boy 
who knows no mean in literature between the magazine and the 
text-book, and the boy who says he cannot read poetry, or look 
at pictures (unless, indeed, he thinks you mean the cinema), or 
listen to music, and he is more common on the Science side than 
on the Classical. As Lady Brackenbury says, ‘ To lose one parent 
may be a misfortune ; to lose both looks like carelessness ’ (I quote 
from memory, my copy of the play having fallen victim to the 
charming insouciance of a boy interested in such things). If we 
find both these faults common, it looks as though there is some- 
thing wrong with our system. 

The first is easily remedied. Almost every boy can be 
taught to write plain English, and many can acquire a very 
respectable sense of style. It is simply a question of practice: of 
writing plenty of tasks both in prose and verse. He quickly 
learns that one word will not do as well as another, and the verse- 
tasks teach him egonomy and succinctness. If he finds himself 
in any measure a poet, as perhaps one in ten does, it is of great 
value to him, and teaches him more of literary appreciation than 
anything else will, besides giving him the joy of creation. But 
in any case the prose tasks teach him form and clearness of expres- 
sion, and perhaps one boy in three learns something of style and 
rhythm as well. The History lesson offers scope for showing 
the wide applicability of scientific method, and may serve in 
some measure to counteract the narrower conception inseparable 
from elementary Physics and Chemistry. Moreover, after the 
scholarship examination is over there is time (not always utilised) 
for a two-term course on the broad principles of Science. This is 
the moment for introducing some conception of the philosophical 
principles underlying scientific theory ; and if part of the work 
can be taken from the biological standpoint, it is possible to spend 
a good deal of time profitably upon the theories of evolution and 
heredity. A sociological and political bias can be given to the 
later stages of the work which is readily grasped, and which meets 
with a keenness of interest and appreciation which only those 
who have tried the experiment can realise. In this kind of way 
the human and literary element can be introduced. But still it 
is not enough. Something more is needed, and the need can only 
be met by the discipline of a classical language. This trains the 
mind and the literary powers in a way that nothing else does, 
and the fact is recognised in many schools. An ancient language 
is insisted upon, and that language is Latin. The part it plays 
both in the history of the English tongue and in the origins of 
the Romance languages gives it an obvious suitability. 

Latin is so definite in form, so accurate, that it forms an excel- 
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lent discipline. Its literature comprises majestic prose and true 
poetry. 

Who can be unthankful that he was compelled to learn by 
heart the magnificent hexameters which tell of the descent to 
Avernus, of the way, dim as a moonlit woodland path, which leads 
to the threshold where lie Death and her kinsman Sleep, War and 
Evil Imaginations ; or not be stirred by that counsel to press 
further than niggard fortune permits, yielding to no ill ? 

Yet, in the larger way, what is the message of Rome? Law, 
order, rule, practical wisdom—the same things that Science has 
to teach, for few boys go far enough in their scientific studies to do 
more than peep across the threshold where the path of the proved 
broadens out into the unknown. 

Latin is not the language of inquiry. It lacks the flexibility 
needed to express the finer shades. The Romans were a practical 
people even in their religion and their literature. Was not the 
fneid itself inspired partly by a desire to stem the tide of 
luxury, and to call men back to a simpler, braver age ? 

No! Latin is not the language to open the mind of the boy 
to a more distant view. Greek is. That tongue was designed 
for thought. It was the speech of a people to whom beauty meant 
more than order, thought more than rule, implication more than 
bare fact. Over Greek literature broods always a larger issue 
than the moment holds. The boy who knows his Homer, his 
Dialogues and Republic, his Sophocles and Aéschylus and Euripides, 
his Herodotus and Thucydides, knows something that the Romans 
could never teach. But what Classical scholar, even, gains this 
knowledge at school? How can the humble Science boy know 
anything of it in his little time ? He who advocates a curriculum 
that would cover even a part of this ground must be prepared to 
be called an unpractical visionary by the most polite of his 
friends. He will be told that it is impossible, that no budding 
scientist can go far enough in the Greek language to appreciate 
anything of the Greek spirit. Probably there will be still some to 
say that only boys who are hopeless failures at Classics take up 
Science ; that the mental calibre is lower on the Science side. 

Bold through ignorance, I take up the challenge. I believe 
that it can be done, and that it ought at least to be tried. Let it 
first be clearly understood that I am only speaking of schools 
where boys on the Science side do five or six hours Latin a week 
for at least two years after they have begun to specialise, and 
where they do not become specialists till they are about fifteen. 
At seventeen they will have to drop their Classical language, as 
they do now, for scholarship work. That gives two years for 
Greek. 


But this is not all the time available. The boy will presumably 
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have done Latin at his preparatory school, not enough to make 
him a Latin scholar, but enough to give him a vocabulary which 
will stand him in good stead in his French and English ; and he 
would have learned at least the Greek alphabet. - When he enters 
his public school he might begin Greek at once, and for a year 
or more grind at the rudiments with his classical compeers. 

Then he goes on to the Science side. Here he will drop Latin 
and will learn Greek in a new way—as literature. It is not for me 
to suggest exactly what he should read, but we will assume that 
one or two plays, a few of the dialogues of Plato, and some parts 
of Herodotus will be included. Whatever is chosen will be read 
rapidly. Little attention will be paid to obscure grammatical 
points, none whatever to laborious commentators. The boy will 
not be called upon to settle the enclitic -d¢ alive ordead. Difficult 
choruses and dull or involved passages will be read in English 
translations ; the original and the version will alternate. A play 
will be read through in a few weeks, and will be followed by a 
dialogue or some definite historical episode, and the problems 
which these suggest will be discussed. Everything will be taken 
as a whole, and everything will be kept moving. Is it necessary 
that a Science boy should be able to parse, or even to translate 
accurately, every word? We teachers, do we read our French in 
this way? Do we not rather run rapidly through our novel, 
getting the meaning as a whole, and insensibly appreciating 
matters of style, and even finer nuances, though we should be 
hard put to it to express in words wherein the style and the 
nuances consisted? I do not believe that, given the year or 
eighteen months of grounding in the rigours of grammar and 
syntax, there is any impossibility in the scheme. 

Suppose it possible, what would be the gain ? 

Chiefest of all, the boy cannot avoid learning something of 
the Greek attitude. He will have met drama and poetry in a form 
so noble that he cannot be unmoved, so bare of all but essentials 
that he cannot miss their appeal. He will have made nodding 
acquaintance with the elements of thought, enough to make him 
realise that Physical Science cannot give him complete knowledge 
of reality. 

If he has been properly taught, verisimilitude will have been 
given to an otherwise bald and unconvincing narrative, at the 
least by means of lantern slides of Greek statues and temples and 
vases. He will know something of what the Greeks wore and 
what they did with their time, how they wove and spun, how they 
played and talked and worshipped, what interested them, and 
why their story was so different from that of the Romans. 

1 The Clarendon Press has recently published some texts alternating with 


translations for this purpose, I believe. 
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But it will not be useless knowledge of a dead people. Thought 
and art and life have moved on, but in essentials they have not 
changed. 

Next, he will: have had a valuable linguistic discipline, one 
for him better than the discipline of the Latin tongue, for Latin 
has a lower refractive index than Greek, and does not sparkle so 
brightly nor give back so many rays of many-coloured thought. 
Instead of wearily plodding on with Latin, which has become 
stale to him, he will enter a fresh field, and probably find real 
joy in it. 

Last, but by no means without value, he will understand the 
words he uses in his Science. Biological terminology is mostly 
bastard Greek, and there is enough of Greek in Chemistry and 
Anatomy to puzzle most boys. If he knows the derivation, 
technical terms are generally self-explanatory. 

Besides these things, the soil will be very favourable for the 
growth of understanding of the grammar of Science, which con- 
cerns us Science teachers very closely. 

If examiners stand in the way demanding Latin and nothing 
but Latin, let the fate of Stephenson’s cow be theirs! After 
all, the cow and the examiners are but hypothetic obstacles. 
The cow usually gets out of the way. A general paper on 
Greek life and thought and literature which also tests the power 
of the candidate to get the drift of easy passages in prose and 
verse is not beyond the bounds of possibility ; and as an alter- 
native to the Latin paper this would meet the case. 

Is it vain to dream such dreams? Must we resign ourselves 
to turning out a finished product from our schools—an infant 
phenomenon of technical expertness? It may be so. But if we 
do, a few generations hence a voice will cry in the wilderness, and 
men will flock to hear the prophet who dares to cry, ‘ Repent,’ 
and to preach a wider culture; unless, indeed, the windows are 
shut in all the laboratories, so that those within do not hear. 


STEWART A. McDowALL. 





A PARAGON OF HOSTS 


Mr. Max BEERBOHY, in his delightful essay on Hosts and Guests, 
declared that ‘ In life or literature there has been no better host 
than Old Wardle.’ Itisan affirmation that does him credit, and I, 
for one, would not readily tilt against this or any other judgment 
of his. Nevertheless, I have just discovered a man who, con- 
sidered simply as a host, seems to me greater than even Old 
Wardle himself. Life has a knack of over-reaching letters, and 
so it chances that my candidate is no mere character of fiction, 
dispensing the vast but insubstantial hospitality born of a 
novelist’s flow of fancy and ink, but one who was a real—a very 
real—person in his day. And I account him the greatest of hosts 
because he dedicated his life to the business, or rather to the noble 
service, of hospitality : he seems to have had no other passion in 
life, no other motive for living, apart from this desire to entertain 
his friends as friends should be entertained ; he aimed at perfection 
and achieved it, and so remains the host unblemished, immaculate, 
a luminous ideal. Once out of the brutish state, man is a hospitable 
creature; his records are crowded with instances of unsparing 
bounty, of prodigal feasts and fortunes squandered upon enter- 
tainment: the table groans through the ages. But neither 
legend nor history shows us the fellow of him whom I praise. 
Even in the most magnificent figures of hospitality there is some 
flaw ; emperor or oligarch, merchant-prince or baron, not one but 
shows some motive outside pure benevolence, some speck of pride, 
some touch of self-seeking. He alone is unspotted, hospitality 
incarnate, the perfect host, whose story I have lately read in an old 
volume that is a gallery of strange forgotten figures. There, it is 
true, he appears only as a man of whims, an eccentric, an oddity 
in a collection of oddities ; but it takes time for a man to come 
into his own. But though nearly two hundred years have gone 
over his grave, Mr. Mathew of Thomastown, for such was his 
designation, shall take his true place yet as the pattern of hosts 
and the idol of all who go out as guests. 

Mathew, whose christian name has not come down to us, was 
an Irish gentleman who inherited a large estate at Thomastown, 
in the county of Tipperary, a patrimony that was worth some 
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éight thousdnilz year. This was a good income even in England 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. In Ireland, where 
things’ were cheaper, it was almost princely. No sooner had 
Mathew taken over his estate than he determined to build a large 
mansion, after a design of his own, for the special purpose of enter- 
taining, and to surround it with grounds, laid out in the newly 
adopted mode of English gardening and comprising some 
1500 acres of his best land. This meant an enormous outlay, and 
so, in order to avoid incurring any debt on the estate, he did what 
few other Irish gentlemen of his or any other day have done—he 
deliberately cut down his own expenditure. For seven years (how 
these significant numbers crop up !) he retired to the Continent 
and lived on six hundred a year, while the remainder of his income 
was used to carry out his great scheme, or, if you like, to nurture 
his most glorious hobby-horse. Already, you see, he plainly 
shows himself no ordinary man. His great plan, his long view, his 
voluntary exile—these things mark him off from the common run 
of men. He was a man with a purpose, with a vision that kept 
his feet travelling along one straight road. Most men of this type, 
men with a purpose, have looked to vastly different ends ; their 
purpose has been to gain as much power, to obtain as much of 
other people’s money, as possible ; on the other hand, the end that 
he proposed was the spending of money on other people. Irish 
gentlemen of his day were, of course, hospitable and generous to 
the point of eccentricity, but then they differed from him in having 
no vision to which they shaped their destiny. They were capable 
of spending all, and more than all, their incomes on entertaining, 
but they were certainly not capable of doing what Mathew did, 
of living for seven years on less than a twelfth part of their incomes 
for the sake of future hospitality. It is clear that Mathew had 
qualities that are rarely combined in one person ; he could not 
only dream, plan, and try to shape his destiny, he could also afford 
to wait ; and people who have ideas and can afford to wait are 
very seldom found either in his day or since, particularly in the 
county of Tipperary. He was a great man, and we cannot know 
too much about him. 

At the end of his seven years’ exile he returned to Dublin and 
spent some time there, probably to meet as many good fellows as 
he could before settling in the country and beginning his noble 
career as host. He must have had a good many adventures at 
home and abroad, but only one has come down to us, and that 
happened during his stay in Dublin. The story is worth telling 
because it shows him in another light. At that time, towards the 
end of Queen Anne’s reign, party feeling was at its height ; Whigs 
and Tories had just been bitterly divided about the Peace, and the 
question of who was to be Anne’s successor was widening the rift 
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between parties. As usual, Dublin was a storm-centre ; blows 
were following words more closely than ever, and gentlemen were 
calling each other out every day. News of this delectable state 
of affairs in Dublin reached the ears of two fighting men in London, 
Major Pack and Captain Creed, who thought it a good oppor- 
tunity to try their skill in fence among the Irish, and so set out for 
Dublin in search of adventures. Determined to go to the fountain- 
head of honour, they made inquiry in the Dublin coffee-houses for 
the best swordsmen, and learned that a gentleman lately arrived 
from France was accounted one of the best in Europe. This was 
no other than our friend Mathew. Major Pack, who was clearly no 
Bobadil, resolved to take the first opportunity of picking a quarrel. 
Seeing Mathew carried along the street in his chair one day, the 
fire-eating major, after the manner of his kind, deliberately jostled 
the fore-chairman. Mathew, however, being a quiet fellow for all 
his swordsmanship, gave the major the benefit of the doubt and 
took no notice of the incident. But, unfortunately for himself, 
Pack boasted of the affair in a public coffee-house, giving it out 
that Mathew had not the spirit to ask for an explanation. A 
friend of Mathew’s, Macnamara by name and one of the best 
fencers in Ireland, happened to be present, and he promptly took 
up the quarrel, told the major that his friend Mathew would 
certainly have chastised him had he observed the affront, and 
promised, on his absent friend’s behalf, a speedy meeting if that 
was what the major was wanting. The upshot of it was that 
within a few hours’ time, in a private room in a tavern, four 
Christian gentlemen were busily engaged in trying to let each 
other’s blood out. Four—because the seconds, Macnamara and 
Captain Creed, could not allow themselves to be mere spectators, 
and so fell to work with their principals. The fight, which should 
cut some figure in the annals of the duel, was long and bloody. 
But though the two officers fought with great obstinacy, they 
were clearly out-matched, and finally were so exhausted from 
the wounds they had received that they were compelled to admit 
defeat. 

Here Mathew’s biographer, after describing the combat, tells 
us of a singular circumstance, which is best related in his own 
words. ‘ Upon this occasion,’ he writes, ‘ Mathew gave a remark- 
able proof of the perfect composure of his mind during the action. 
Creed had fallen first, on which Pack exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, poor 
Creed, are you gone?” ‘“ Yes,” replied Mathew, with the utmost 
calmness, “‘ and you shall instantly pack after him,” at the same 
time making a home thrust quite through his body, which threw 
him to the ground. This was the more remarkable as he was 
never known in his life, either before or after, to have aimed at a 
pun.’ Bravo, Mathew! Had you never been the greatest of 
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hosts, had you never attained such skill with the sword, yet we 
could have made shift to send you down to posterity as ‘ Single- 
Pun Mathew.’ I am not sure, however, that our chronicler is 
right when he gives us this as an example of Mathew’s perfect 
composure of mind. Surely this solitary pun, this lonely but 
splendid star, was due to the temporary absence of that perfect 
composure of his mind ; a momentary feeling of elation crashed 
through his lifelong habit of avoiding puns, and out the thing 
flashed. On this incident alone one could build up a very pretty 
defence of those Shakespearian puns which appear to be the bane 
of so many worthy persons’ admiration for the poet. But Major 
Pack and Captain Creed are still bleeding on the tavern floor—we 
must return to them. The surgeons, finding it impossible to have 
them moved, had beds brought into the room, where the two 
officers lay for many weeks. At first their lives were despaired 
of, but, being stout fellows, they contrived to astonish everybody 
by recovering. It is pleasant to relate that their most constant 
visitors were Mathew and his friend Macnamara, that all four 
were soon on the best of terms, and that Pack and Creed were com- 
pletely cured of their fire-eating propensities. 

Mathew had stayed long enough in Dublin to gather about him 
a circle of excellent friends, and so he determined to retire to his 
estate at Thomastown and begin his great work. All his plans 
had been put into execution, and everything was ready. And 
now you shall discover what manner of host he was. But first 
let me ask you to consider, in strict private, your own trials as 
a guest ; think of the visits you have made that you began in 
high hopes and cut short in utter weariness; remember the 
tribulations that only the guest, modest, sanguine, wistful, long- 
suffering, can know, those thorns thick-set about the rose of 
hospitality ; enumerate the things that have made you invent 
appointments to get away and tell lies innumerable to avoid 
returning ; consider what might have made your stay in Jones’ 
house a pleasant memory and your good friend Brown a better 
host ; and when you have done all this, you will be more apt to 
appraise Mathew at his true worth. 

His house had accommodation for forty guests and their 
servants, and each guest had every convenience to hand in his 
own suite of rooms. If he wished, a guest could take his meals 
in his own apartment, ordering what he wanted from the kitchen 
and, if he felt inclined, inviting other guests to dine with him. 
If he wanted society, he could go to the common dining-room, 
where a ‘daily ordinary ’—as they called it then—was kept. 
Here there was none of the customary ceremony ; the host took 
his place anywhere ; all ideas of rank and precedence were laid 
aside ; they were all good fellows together. This dining-room 
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must have been like nothing that we have known in a private 
house ; it comes nearer to a restaurant, but a restaurant some- 
where in the Happy Isles, a restaurant of men’s dreams, where 
the company is select and small, the fare choice, the waiters 
quick and obliging and innocent of tip-hunting, and, not least, 
one where there is nothing to pay. This was the day of the 
coffee-house, and Mathew had one of his largest rooms fitted up 
to resemble one of these places, upon which contemporary 
civilisation seemed to be dependent. It had all the features of 
the City coffee-house, such as Will’s, the haunt of Dryden, or 
Button’s, beloved of Addison ; there were barmaids and waiters, 
ready to supply refreshments at all hours of the day ; and chess- 
boards, backgammon tables, newspapers, pamphlets, and what 
not. But more wonderful still, the mansion contained not only 
a coffee-house, but a tavern. One could, of course, take a glass 
in one’s own room or the coffee-house, or split a bottle in the 
dining-room—there was no restriction ; still, for the sake of the 
jolly Pantagruelian fellows among his guests, Mathew set up a 
tavern. There, attended by a ‘ waiter in a blue apron ’ (then the 
fashion in taverns), they could give their orders without restraint, 
and fuddle and roar it after supper without fear of disturbing 
the more sedate members of the house-party. 

There were plenty of games at Thomastown, but no gamesters, 
for the only restriction we hear of in the place refers, wisely 
enough, to gambling. It was the sportsman’s paradise. There 
were two billiard tables and a bowling green; fishing-tackle of 
all kinds and various guns; a pack of buckhounds, another of 
foxhounds, and yet another of harriers, and twenty hunters in 
the stable for the use of those guests who had not their own. 
We hear nothing of a library, but perhaps because it is taken 
for granted. I hope so. Mathew, I am certain, was no Squire 
Western, but a man given not to devouring books, but at least 
to delicate bouts of reading; no student or ‘ wit,’ but one, as 
the fashion then was, with a gentlemanly taste for letters. I 
like to think that there was a library, perhaps immediately above 
the coffee-house, where one could range among the tall folios 
and now and then come upon a ‘kind-hearted play-book,’ and 
also have the pleasure of taking down one or two things strange 
to one, new books, something by Crébillon or Le Sage, Prior’s 
poems or the brand-new work by Mr. Pope, The Rape of the Lock. 
Nor do we hear anything of music, but this, too, we may surely 
take for granted. In all this changing company of Irish gentlemen 
there must have been more than a few musicians, and somewhere 
on the premises a clavichord or spinet and a viol or two for them 
to play. One would like to think that a select company, before 
adjourning to the ‘ tavern ’ after supper, could listen to something 
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in the strain of Stay, Shepherd, or Whither runneth my Sweetheart ? 
a song by Dr. Blow or something from one of Mr. Purcell’s operas, 
and perhaps even a sonata by Corelli or one of Couperin’s suites, 
which had once set our host Mathew tapping his feet when he 
was in France. These are perhaps idle fancies, but we are not to 
be denied them, and they are not too idle to complete the picture. 

But Mathew’s great glory comes not so much from the lavish- 
ness of his hospitality, in which, of course, he has been often sur- 
passed, though perhaps by none of equal means, as from the 
spirit in which that hospitality was given, from his own conduct 
as host. When he showed each new guest over the house, he 
always told him: ‘ This is your castle ; here you are to command 
as absolutely as in your own house.’ We have all heard some such 
words as these, but Mathew really meant what he said. As we 
have seen, a guest could dine or sup where he pleased ; there 
was no ceremony at the table, and Mathew took his place any- 
where. In fact, he made a point of mixing with his guests as one 
of themselves, and neither invited nor expected compliments 
and thanks. Without good organisation his scheme would have 
ruined him in a very short time; but he had some faithful 
stewards and had so contrived his system of domestic economy 
that there was no possibility of the waste and thieving common 
in most large establishments then and since. He himself, it 
seems, superintended everything, even the daily accounts, and 
did it early in the morning before his guests were afoot. The 
house was always full, but we are told that there was never any 
confusion or disorder. Mathew himself sometimes went away for 
several days at a time, but everything went smoothly in his 
absence. He was fortunate enough, it appears, to have solved the 
‘servant problem,’ which, if we may believe Swift and other 
contemporary writers, was very pressing at that time, and it says 
something for his luck or wisdom that the idle, drunken, lying 
rogues of servants, so familiar to readers of contemporary memoirs 
and so on, were entirely absent from the house at Thomastown. 
And this mention of servants brings us to our hero’s master-stroke. 
‘Mr. Mathew,’ our authority tells us, ‘ was the first that put an 
end to the inhospitable custom of giving vales to servants, by 
making a suitable addition to their wages; at the same time 
assuring them that if they took any afterwards they should be 
discharged with disgrace ; and to prevent the temptation, the 
guests were informed that he would consider it as the highest 
affront if any offer of that sort were made.’ After that, to dwell 
longer on his rare virtues as a host would be to paint the lily. 
Who will dare now to contest the claim I have made for him ? 

Of the excellent persons who enjoyed such famous hospitality 
we know little, with the exception of two to be noticed hereafter. 
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But they seem to have been all of one sex. In the short sketch of 
Mathew’s career that I have plundered so freely, I can find no 
record of any ladies among the guests. Nor is there any mention 
of a Mrs. Mathew; which is not surprising, for woman, who knits 
up the social fabric and keeps civilisation intact, does not favour 
these noble experiments, these staggering ideals, these gigantic 
whims ; she puts the golden hobby-horse between the shafts or 
at the end of a towing-line. As a husband and family man 
Mathew would have been admirable and still the very soul of 
hospitality, but, you may depend upon it, he would never have 
carried out his astonishing scheme, never have had his coffee- 
house and tavern and what not at Thomastown, never have 
come down to us as one of the most delightful eccentrics of his age. 
As it was, the life at Thomastown was a purely masculine affair, 
as remote from femininity as that of a monastery or a college, and 
better than either, where men not desperately in love could 
‘fleet the time carelessly,’ away from their ladies’ eyes. It is 
fortunate that we do know the names of at least two of those 
lucky gentlemen who stayed with Mathew, and that one of them 
happens to be a great man, a man who might be called a ‘ hard 
case’ so far as guests are concerned, a man with a capacity for 
being displeased that had not its equal in Europe, whose enjoy- 
ment may reasonably be taken as the very acid test of Mathew’s 
scheme—no other than Dean Swift. Yes, we are told that the 
great Dean himself rode down to Tipperary and spent some time 
at Thomastown. The fact is not recorded, so far as I know, in 
any of his numerous biographies ; I have taken it on trust from 
the old volume that contains Mathew himself. Like many other 
stories, if it is not true it ought to be. But I see no reason to 
doubt it. 

Swift’s friend, Dr. Sheridan, had charge of Mathew’s nephew 
for a time, and not unnaturally became one of the welcome guests 
at Thomastown. Through him Swift heard a great deal about 
the place, and, after a time, wanted to find out for himself how 
much truth there was in these reports of marvels, which seemed 
to him a monstrous tissue of exaggeration. Mathew, hearing of 
this through Sheridan, despatched a polite note to Swift, request- 
ing the honour of a visit, in company with Sheridan, when the 
latter should have his next school vacation. Swift, though a 
little dubious, accepted the invitation, and some little time 
afterwards set out for Thomastown with Sheridan and a near 
relation of Mathew’s. The three of them rode all day through 
miry lanes and at length reached one of the wretched wayside 
hovels that passed then for inns in Ireland. Here they were to 
spend the night. Swift, who was very fastidious (did he not once 
complain of ‘ dirty sheets ’ and get in return a rebuke that is—or 
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should be—historic ?), began already to regret the adventure. 
But they had not been in the inn more than a few minutes when 
a magnificent coach-and-six thundered up to the door. It had 
been sent by Mathew to carry them the remainder of the journey 
to Thomastown, and contained a delectable supply of food, wine, 
and other liquors. Swift, we are told, ‘ was highly pleased with 
this uncommon mark of attention paid him, and the coach proved 
particularly acceptable as he had been a good deal fatigued with 
his day’s journey.’ And an entertaining ride it must have been, 
too, with the Dean in good spirits, little Dr. Sheridan chuckling 
over the impromptu supper, and one and all rolling through the 
night on the road to Tipperary. 

When they came within sight of the house, Swift was astonished 
at its size, and cried: ‘ What, in the name of heaven, can be the use 
of such a vast building ? ’ 

* Why, Mr. Dean,’ returned Mathew’s relative, ‘ there are no less 
than forty apartments for guests in that house, and all of them 
probably occupied at this time, except what are reserved for us.’ 

Swift was down in the dumps in a moment. You could not 
expect the author of Gulliver to relish his fellow-humans in a 
lump. Sticking his head out of the window, he called to the 
coachman and told him to drive back to Dublin, as he could not 
think of mixing with such a crowd. Then, luckily for himself, as 
it turned out, he saw that the affair had gone too far to be thus 
lightly abandoned. ‘ Well,’ he declared gloomily, ‘ there is no 
remedy ; I must submit ; but I have lost a fortnight of my life.’ 
He had not ; but how many fortnights in that long unhappy life 
of his might not he have lost and yet only gained thereby, perhaps 
won some little touch of heart’s ease ? 

He was received at the door by Mathew, who conducted him 
to his room, made the usual speech about the customs of the 

house, and then retired, leaving Swift, still gloomily submissive 
and not a little incredulous, to his dour meditations. Shortly 
afterwards, however, the cook appeared with his bill of fare, and 
the butler with his wine list, ready to receive orders. ‘ And is all 
this really so? ’ Swift demanded of his two companions; ‘ and 
may I command here as in my own house?’ Dr. Sheridan and 
his friend assured him that he might, that the host desired all his 
guests to suit their own inclinations without the least restraint. 
“ Well then,’ cried Swift, ‘ I invite you and Dr. Sheridan to be my 
guests while I stay, for I think I shall scarcely be tempted to mix 
with the mob below.’ 

Now listen to our historian, for we hasten to the climax : 

Three days were passed in riding over the demesne, and viewing the 


various improvements, without ever seeing Mr. Mathew or any of the 
guests: nor were the company below much concerned at the dean’s 
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absence, as his very name usually inspired those who did not know him 
with awe, and they were afraid that his presence would put an end to the 
ease and cheerfulness which reigned among them. On the fourth day Swift 
entered the room where the company were assembled before dinner, and 
addressed Mr. Mathew in a strain of the highest compliment, expatiating 
on all the beauties of his improvements, with the skill of an artist, and with 
the taste of a connoisseur. Such an address from a man of Swift’s 
character could not fail of being pleasing to the owner, who was, at the same 
time, the planner of these improvements ; and so fine an eulogium from 
one who was supposed to deal more largely in satire than panegyric was 
likely to remove the prejudice entertained against his character, and 
prepossess the rest of the company in his favour. He concluded his speech 
by saying: ‘ And now, gentlemen, I am come to live among you, and it 
shall be no fault of mine if we do not pass our time agreeably.’ 


There is something almost startling in the naiveté of our 
historian’s observation that ‘ such an address . . . could not fail 
of being pleasing.’ Pleasing indeed! Hearty praise in public 
from Jonathan Swift was worth all that seven years’ sacrifice. 

After that, we are told, all constraint vanished. Swift, as 
we know, could be the very prince of good fellows in his best days 
and when the mood was on ; and now he entered readily into the 
life of the place, devised all manner of jests, and kept Thomastown 
in a roar. Never, we are told, were there such days and nights 
at Thomastown ; and those of us who have more than a superficial 
acquaintance with Swift can readily believe it. Soon, all too 
soon, came the time when Sheridan had to return to his school. 
But Swift was not allowed to depart with his friend; the whole 
company entreated him to remain; even Mathew himself for 
once broke through his rule of never soliciting a guest to stay ; 
and the upshot of it was that the great man stayed on, and 
finally, in place of that wasted fortnight, spent four months, four 
happy months, as the guest of Thomastown. Thus, though we 
know so little of Mathew’s guests, at least we do know this: he 
sheltered beneath his roof for more than a hundred nights one of 
the greatest intellects of his time ; he was enabled to give some 
little time of rest and forgetfulness, snatched, as it were, before 
the coming of a dreadful darkness, to one of the greatest and most 
unhappy spirits known to our literature. That, surely, was no 
little thing. Nor did it lack recompense. I have said that 
Mathew, this eccentric personage, this king of hosts, was not 
without greatness, not yet suitably acknowledged. But I was 
wrong. For whatever he did, if the tale holds true, the world 
repaid him in full, the thanks of all guests to this greatest of hosts. 
have long ago been given their voice, and the debt is cleared. 
For was he not praised by Swift ? 

J. B. PRIESTLEY. 
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THE ROCKET AS A WEAPON OF WAR 


ROCKETS are associated in most people’s minds with firework 
displays on occasions of public and private rejoicing. There was 
a time, however, not so very remote, when they were used as 
messengers of death and destruction; and there must be many 
old sailors and soldiers who can remember occasions when’ they 
were thus used. During the ’sixties of last century, for example, 
a rocket tube with its equipment formed the main armament of 
a ship’s cutter commanded by the present writer when a mid- 
shipman ; though he is fain to confess that a general feeling 
of relief was experienced when the fiery messenger had sped on 
its errand without injury to boat or crew. And up to a later 
date rockets played an important part in our ‘little wars,’ their 
effect on the primitive mental equipment of the ‘ untutored 
savage ’ being electrical. 

To England belongs the credit of originating the ‘ Congreve 
rocket ’—so named after its inventor, Sir William Congreve, a 
distinguished engineer, who became head of the Royal Laboratory 
at Woolwich, where he succeeded his father in 1814. 

Authorities differ, as usual, in regard to the date when these 
missiles were first used in actual fighting. Thus, while in one 
work of high repute we are told that rockets ‘ were brought into 
use about the year 1804,’ and ‘their powers displayed ’ in the 
presence of Mr. Pitt and other Cabinet Ministers two years 
later, we are informed elsewhere, with equal assurance, that 
they were first used at Copenhagen in 1807. There is a general 
consensus of evidence, however, that the first occasion on which 
rockets were turned to account in fighting was in the attack 
on Boulogne, October 8, 1805, for the purpose of smashing up the 
flotilla there assembling for the invasion of England. 

A few extracts from contemporary official correspondence will 
not only introduce the reader behind the scenes, but prove 
illuminating. Thus, early in October 1805 we find Lord Castle- 
reagh inquiring of the First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord Barham) 
whether some of the attacking vessels ‘can be so disposed as 
to admit of the rocket launches approaching within range of 
the basin (containing the greater part of the flotilla), namely, 
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2500 yards’; followed a few days later by a letter from 
Admiral Lord Keith—who was responsible for the defences of the 
south-eastern district—to Lord Barham : 


I returned from Walmer this morning, where I met Lord Castlereagh, 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Francis, and Mr. Congreve. Mr. F. is full of Coffers, Carcasses, 
and Submarine Boats, which will not answer here, And Mr. Congreve, 
who is ingenious, is wholly wrapped up in rockets from which I expect 
little success, for Mr. C. has no idea of the means of applying them pro- 
fessionally. 


It must be explained that ‘ Mr. Francis ’ was an alias adopted 
by Robert Fulton, the shrewd American who for some time past 
had been trying to persuade the French Minister of Marine to 
adopt his submarine boat for use against the British fleet. On 
the French authorities declining to have anything to do with such 
a devilish contrivance, ‘ Mr. F.,’ with commendable impartiality, 
brought his submarine across the Channel in the hope of getting 
it taken up by the British Admiralty. But in this he failed. 

The destruction of the enemy’s ‘ invasion flotilla’ being the 
great object, we find Lord Castlereagh again addressing the 
First Lord on October 16 with a view to an attempt being made 
‘with the rockets of a combustible nature lately prepared by 
Mr. Congreve, thereby to set fire and destroy the enemy’s flotilla 
in Boulogne.’ The attempt was made a couple of days later, 
but, owing to unfavourable weather conditions, proved a failure. 
Whereupon Admiral Holloway wrote to Lord Keith on Novem- 
ber 19: ‘How we shall be laughed at by Monsieur Robin!’ 
Adding : ‘ If Mr. Congreve’s squibs require such a combination of 
things to be let off with effect, I fear they will not be used this 
winter.’ 

A further and final attempt for that late season was made on 
November 21, again without success ; concerning which Admiral 
Sir Sidney Smith, who was in charge of the operations, wrote 
next day to Lord Keith: ‘The perfect calm of yesterday en- 
couraged me to hope for a near approach with the launches, and 
every preparation was made by Mr. Congreve with his apparatus.’ 
Then, as usual, something intervened, and ‘only two of the 
launches were able to use the rockets.’ 

Experienced ‘old salts’ had long given up hope of accom- 
plishing anything of importance with ‘ Mr. Congreve’s squibs,’ 
though those still had a warm supporter,in Sir Sidney Smith, who, 
writing to Lord Barham, thus explained their failure on the last 
attempt : ‘ We were prevented from throwing rockets from the 
point indicated by a sudden shift of wind’; adding, by way of 
‘soothing syrup,’ ‘our guard-boats, armed with rockets, can 
drive the enemy’s pinnaces in at any time that an attempt of this 
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kind may be required in future ; but it is too late in the year for 
boat work.’ 

The great drawback to the use of these missiles, from which 
such wonderful results had been foretold by their admirers, was 
the cumbrous framework or scaffolding that had to be rigged up 
as a support for the rocket, the weight of which superstructure 
not only affected the stability of the launches, but entirely pre- 
cluded their use in any but the calmest of weather, which was 
seldom to be counted on during the winter months in the English 
Channel. 

It may be well to state that the Congreve rocket at this time 
was fitted with a ‘ tail ’ or stick 20 feet in length, by which it was 
directed and kept point forward during flight ; it contained an 
explosive charge of bullets and other missiles, and was made in 
sizes ranging from 12 lbs. up to 32 lbs. 

The only discovery of any practical value resulting from the 
‘experiments ’ above mentioned was that ‘the rockets ricochet 
on the water,’ to quote from a letter written by Sir Sidney Smith, 
‘and go to the range of a piece of a larger calibre than a 6 pr., 
which is the class of shell our guard-boats carry.’ 

The coup de grace to these futile proceedings was administered 
by Lord Keith. Ina letter to Lord Barham, dated November 23, 
he wrote :— 

Sir Sidney Smith has been with me, and we conversed on the dif- 
ferent plans. He confessed the impracticability of either succeeding: the 
carcasses (sort of infernal machine) produced no effect :—some did not 
explode, and may be in the hands of theenemy. The rockets were fired 
without effect; some of them burst in our own boats, and none went in 
the intended direction. 


And he clinched matters by adding : 


The officers and men complain of the hardships they undergo without 
the possibility of attaining any object. Add to these considerations the 
vast expense, and I have no doubt if yt lordship interposes with the pro- 
tectors of these projects, they will abandon them ; for the authors of them, 
I am convinced, never will, as long as they are maintained luxuriously at 
the expense of the nation. We have had seven weeks of this nonsense, 
which is the theme of much ridicule in the squadron. 


I would remind the reader that this was the second attempt 
to destroy the Boulogne flotilla which ended in failure. A year 
previously great hopes had been built on the use of ‘ catamarans ’ 
—a kind of raft filled with barrels of powder, set alight by a 

. Clockwork contrivance adjusted to explode at the time desired. 
Captain John Stewart, Lord Keith’s ‘chief of the staff,’ who 
witnessed the ‘ experiment,’ thus described the scene : 


Oct. 4, 1804. We returned last night from Boulogne, after exercising 
our destructive qualities. Lord Melville (First Lord of the Admiralty) 
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made his appearance during the night, in a frigate, and saw the whole. To 
be sure nothing could be grander as a sight. On our part not a shot was 
fired: all was still. I know Lord Melville was much disappointed, as he 
and others expected great things from it. 


As a matter of fact, the damage inflicted was absolutely nil ; the 
only loss of life the enemy suffered was by the accidental explosion 
of a catamaran after capturing it. 

Novelties for the purpose of killing and maiming were no 
more appreciated by the enemy on whom they were first tried in 
those days than at the present time ; and the only effect these 
experiments—for they were nothing more—had on the enemy 
was to exasperate him : af 

Many were the anathemas hurled against England [writes James, the 
historian of the naval proceedings] for the barbarity of this attack (on 
Boulogne), but surely without reason. What is there [he goes on to ask] 
peculiarly gentle—as compared with fire-ships—in the employment of 
red-hot balls, and grape and langridge shot; or indeed in any of the 
missiles or weapons with which war is usually waged ? 


The next occasion on which Congreve’s rockets were used, 
and with good results, was at the bombardment of Copenhagen 
in 1807, and again at the destruction of the French fleet in Basque 
Roads two years later. They were also used by Captain Malcolm, 
of the Donegal, in an attack on some enemy frigates off Le Havre, 
November 1910. ‘ But it is doubtful if he did them any great 
harm,’ observes the historian. 

The only occasion when rockets were used by the navy with 
really important results was at the siege of Cattaro by Captain 
Hoste, of the Bacchante, in 1813. Napoleon having seized certain 
ports on the eastern shores of the Adriatic, it became the pleasing 
duty of the British naval forces in those waters to rout his troops 
out again, and to Captain Hoste, the ‘young Nelson,’ was 
allotted the congenial task of attacking the important town of 
Cattaro. To effect this Hoste had to land guns and men : 

We have got guns up mountains which were deemed inaccessible [he 
wrote]. The French General said he would give me six months to get one 


gun up! In six days I have convinced him of the contrary. He says itisa 
very unmilitary proceeding. 


Fire was opened on the enemy’s batteries by way of a new 
year’s greeting on January 1, 1814, and rockets were freely used, 
causing many fires in the town; apropos, an amusing conversa- 
tion took place during the negotiations for surrender. The 
French General having complained strongly of the use of rockets, 
saying it was a most unmilitary way of conducting a siege, ‘ Why?’ 
replied Captain Angelo (an aide-de-camp of the General com- 
manding British troops in the Ionian Islands). ‘Do you know 
with whom you are contending? You are not engaged with 
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soldiers—who do all these things in a regular technical manner ; 
you are opposed to sailors—people who do nothing like other 
people; and they will astonish you before they have done with 
you.’ And astonished he was, for soon afterwards he was observed 
carrying the powder himself from a magazine that was not bomb- 
proof to a safer receptacle for fear of the rockets. 

The capture of Cattaro was a splendid feat of arms—one of 
the most original and daring exploits of the war. So exhausting 
were the labours, and so terrible the climatic conditions (it was 
mid winter), that Hoste frankly told both officers and men: 
‘ This place will kill us all ; but go on as you are doing.’ Nor did 
the chief spare himself : 


Frequently, for nights together [wrote one who was there], would his 
clothes remain on him, wet as they were, in a climate either at the freezing- 
point, or in drenching torrents of rain. How the people stood it. God only 
knows! He hastened his death by his constant and unwearied exertions. 


Two months later Hoste was taken ill, the result of exposure, 
losing the use of both legs for the rest of his life. In a letter 
Hoste bore noble testimony to the labours of his crew : 


You may cut English sailors to pieces, but you cannot conquer their 
spirit. One of them had his right arm shattered while in the act of boarding 
a gunboat : instead of retreating, he took his cutlass with his left hand, and 
continued to press forward as long as he could stand, holding up the 
bleeding stump as a signal for his comrades to avenge him. . . . Let , 
or any other great man, talk of their decay; I know better. The same 
spirit still prevails that made us masters of the sea ; and with God’s help, 
and our own exertions, will ever keep us so. 





Hoste’s exploit at Cattaro was regarded as a mere ‘ side-show ’ 
of the war, and for that reason has been relegated to a back place 
by our historians. 

Congreve’s rockets were scarcely used by Wellington’s army— 
the Chief having a particular dislike of novelties. Did he not 
maintain to the end of life that the old ‘ brown-bess’ musket, 
with which all his victories had been won, was the ideal weapon 
for British soldiers? And assuredly the vagaries of this self- 
propelled ‘ messenger of hate ’ sufficed to shake the confidence of 
most officers in its trustworthiness. We learn, however, that 
the battering train for the siege of Badajoz in 1812 comprised 
‘quantities of shells and rockets.’ The first occasion on which 
rockets were used on a large scale was at the crossing of the 


1 This was the officer whose memory was insulted by Sir William Napier, the 
historian of the Peninsular War: ‘ Under a better master than Lord Nelson, 
and in a better school than our navy,’ he wrote, ‘ he (Hoste) would have been a 
very fine fellow.’ But Napier was no admirer of the British Navy, though it kept 
the seas open for the supplies of the British army in Spain and provided employ- 
ment for many years for his brother, Captain Henry Napier. 
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Bidassoa into France, October 8, 1813 ; though Napier says they 
‘ did little damage, but created terror.’ 

These ‘ terror-inspiring ’ missiles were also used with excellent 
results at the bridging of the Adour, near Bayonne, early in 1814, 
thus very materially contributing to the success of a highly 
important operation. Briefly stated, the circumstances were 
these :-— 

A small force of British troops, having been ferried across the 
river along with a rocket battery, were promptly attacked with 
intent to drive them into the river. But a surprise was in store : 
the enemy were received with a discharge of rockets —uncanny 
projectiles which, to quote Napier’s words, ‘like the elephants 
in ancient warfare, often turn upon their own side. This time, 
however, amenable to their directors, they smote the French 
column, and it fled amazed.’ Musket fire they were used to ; but 
the fiendish shriek of a rocket, with its fiery tail, shattered the 
morale of these seasoned soldiers, with the result that the passage 
of this formidable river, swollen with the winter’s rain, was 
successfully accomplished. And the sequel—is it not recorded in 
the History of the war ? 

Wellington’s reluctance to pin his faith in rockets was, however, 
fully justified, the ‘ character-sheet ’ of this weapon presenting 
anything but a clean record. Had he, indeed, consulted Sir George 
Collier, senior naval officer present at the siege of San Sebastian, 
that distinguished seaman would have been able to confirm his 
suspicions from an incident in his own experience. For the 
particulars of this extraordinary episode we are indebted to the 
unpublished notes of service by Admiral Digby Marsh, who as a 
young man was an eye-witness of the events described and 
of many other unorthodox happenings unrecorded by the 
‘ sober historian.’ 

When Sir George Collier was lying off Rio de Janeiro in 1808 a 
review of troops was arranged for the entertainment of the Prince 
Regent of Portugal and the royal party (who had fled from the 
mother country to escape the French army under Junot), and, 
although only Brazilian soldiers were taking part in the display, 
Sir George, with the idea of adding éclat to the occasion, proposed 
to fire off some Congreve rockets—a few remaining over from the 
bombardment of Copenhagen, in which his ship had taken part. 
What ensued had best be told in the words of the eye-witness : 

A party of officers and men were landed to conduct the business ; and a 
wide space was cleared in the centre of the palace square, As ill-luck 
would have it, our first rocket, instead of taking the intended direction, 
seawards, at an angle of 40 to 45, swept close over the heads of the crowd. 
The Admiral (Sir Sidney Smith) and all the captains were on the balcony 
of the palace, in attendance on the royal party. Sir George, feeling greatly 
annoyed at the failure of his plan, immediately joined the rocket —_— 
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using all his influence to quiet the people and to persuade them not to be 
frightened. Presently, off went a second rocket ; and to the horror of Sir 
George, and everyone else, it took a nearly horizontal course, killing two 
people and wounding a third. All was consternation and riot. The Prince 
Regent and royal family rushed from the balcony and locked themselves 
into a room ; and the Admiral had the utmost difficulty in persuading his 
Royal Highness it was purely accidental. The rocket party was got down 
to the boats with great difficulty, the mob seeking to attack it, under the 
persuasion the mishap was intentional. 


The only allied Power that made use of Congreve’s rockets 
during the Napoleonic wars, so far as the writer is aware, was 
the semi-barbarous State ruled over by that ‘ devil incarnate ’ 
Ali Pasha of Janina, Vizier of Albania, who, next to Napoleon, 
was quite the most remarkable man that epoch produced. Com- 
mencing life without a possession in the world beyond his trusty 
musket and some small coin, he literally hacked his way through 
every impediment by sheer ruthlessness, murder, treachery and 
extortion, until he was in a position to challenge the very authority 
of the Sultan, his chief ; and but for insatiable avarice—tempered 
by inconceivable meanness, which eventually proved his undoing— 
might have installed himself as head of the Turkish Empire on 
the throne of the Sultans at Constantinople. 

In recognition of friendly services in helping to bring about 
the Treaty of Peace with Turkey in 1809 the British Government 
sent Ali a shipload of war material, as a present, to be used 
against the French, who at that time were threatening Albania 
from the north. These welcome supplies included a fine park of 
artillery and several hundred Congreve rockets in charge of an 
English artillery officer,2 who was to instruct the Pasha’s troops 
in their use. Now it so chanced that at this time Ali Pasha was 
besieging a rival in the town of Berat, where, readers of Moore’s 
Life of Byron will remember, Ali was visited by the poet, whose 
description of the scenes of savage splendour are amongst the 
finest stanzas in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. The cunning Pasha, 
instead of reserving his munitions for use against enemies in the 
north, promptly utilised them for the furtherance of his own 
designs nearer home. Thus we learn from an English traveller, 
who visited Berat soon after its surrender, that the Pasha ‘so 
terrified the garrison and inhabitants with the newly-invented 
instruments of destruction, the Congreve rockets, under the 
direction of an English officer,’ as to bring about an immediate 
surrender. 

Whatever may have been the damage actually caused by the 
rockets on this occasion, their moral effect on a semi-barbarous 
people like the Albanians must have been prodigious; and 


2 Captain Leake, who remained at Janina as British Resident, and afterwards 
gained distinction as an archzologist and author of several books on Greece. 
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stories—which would lose nothing in the telling—must have 
spread far and wide of the hellish shriek and fiery trail of these 
novel missiles. The result was that when the Greek War of 
Independence broke out, eleven years later, and Lord Byron 
presently appeared on the scene as a ‘ fairy-godfather ’—devoting 
his fortune, and eventually laying down his life, in the cause of 
Greek freedom—amongst the munitions of war ordered from 
England were large supplies of Congreve rockets, on whose 
performances great expectations were based. To quote Byron’s 
biographer, ‘such wonders had been related to the Greeks of the 
rockets as filled their imaginations with the most absurd ideas of 
their powers ; their disappointment, therefore, on finding that 
none had come ’ may be more easily imagined than described. 

At the conclusion of the long struggle with Napoleon, Sir 
William Congreve turned his attention to utilising the war rocket 
for the capture of whales; and in 1821 he sent a supply of 
rockets, at his own expense, to the whaling-ship Fame with a 
request that they might be tested for the killing of whales. Later 
the following gratifying report was received : 


Ship Fame, all well, 24th June, 1821: lat. 74-40, long. 14 W. Among 
open ice and fish. Sir W. Congreve will no doubt rejoice—nay, leap mast 
high—on hearing that the advantages to the nation are likely to be very 
great on account of his rocket being applied in killing whales. It succeeds 
beyond expectation. The results will be explained on arrival of his humble 
servant, WM. ScorESBY. 


Apart from occasional waywardness in the behaviour of the 
Congreve rocket, accidents occurred, at times, through ignorance 
or carelessness on the part of those who used them. A dramatic 
episode of this nature occurred at Kurrachi, India, in 1842, which 
nearly cost the life of the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Charles Napier, 
whilst a review of the garrison was being held. For a graphic 
account of the events that ensued we are indebted to the diary. 
of that distinguished officer : 


It was resolved to try a rocket or two [runs the entry], though no one 
knew exactly how to throw them; but Capt. Sinclair of the Artillery, 
Lieut. Munbee of the Engineers, and myself undertook the job, in 
front of the lines ; my wish being to give the soldiers confidence in the 
weapon—though having little myself. Our first behaved pretty well, 
bending only a little to the wind. The second played a trick: Sinclair 
touched him with the port-fire, but he did not go off, and we both approached, 
one on each side. Sinclair looked up into the rocket to ascertain if it had 
ignited. I said ‘ don’t look up, he is alight, I see it.’ Just then it blew 
up; we were covered with flame and smoke, and the spectators gave us 
up for lost. Sinclair’s trowsers were speckled with powder, but he escaped 
unhurt. Munbee was struck on the arm and slightly bruised: I felt a 
severe blow on my leg, yet did not fall, and looking down, saw that a 
splinter had torn my trowsers to pieces, and the calf of my leg, also! The 
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wound was horizontal, three inches deep and four long, or rather more ; it 
cut clean through the calf, and was ugly to look at. 

It must strike modern experts as a casual sort of proceeding, 
hardly calculated ‘ to give the soldiers confidence in the weapon.’ 
What they thought of rockets is not recorded by Sir Charles. 
Commenting on the event three weeks later, he wrote in his 
diary : 

Two thousand soldiers were standing round, every man within reach of 
mischief—Sinclair and Munbee quite close—Sinclair, a giant, rather closer 
than me ; and I alone was hurt. What an unlucky devil I am ! 

So much for Sir Charles’ ‘ confidence trick.’ 

Meanwhile, practical men and busy brains had been experi- 
menting with a view to utilising Sir William Congreve’s invention 
for effecting communication with vessels in case of shipwreck. 
As far back as 1807, for example, the idea had occurred to Mr. 
Tregonso, of Helston, in Cornwall, of using a rocket for carrying 
a line over a wreck—the one he used, however, was too weak for 
the purpose ; and it was not till Mr. John Dunnett, of Newport, 
Isle of Wight—who, unconsciously, had been working on the same 
lines—appeared on the scene with a more powerful rocket that 
the system proved of practical use. Several of the life-saving 
stations on the coasts of the United Kingdom were now supplied 
with Dunnett’s rockets. 

In 1855, Government took over entire charge of all the life- 
saving apparatus, thus superseding the authority of the various 
local and charitable institutions which had hitherto co-operated, 
in a confused sort of way, not only in the establishment of these 
humane organisations, but in their supervision. 

A very notable improvement in the Congreve rocket had 
already been effected by Hales in 1846. Hitherto it had been 
guided by its tail—a stick, like an ordinary signal, or firework 
rocket. Hales, by means of inclined shields or flanges at the 
base of the rocket, against which the escaping gases exerted pres- 
sure, caused the projectile to rotate—to spin, in fact, like the shot 
from a rifled cannon. By this simple but ingenious contrivance 
greater accuracy of aim as well as increased range were obtained. 

The final stage in the development of the rocket was the result 
of experiments conducted by Colonel Boxer, who produced what 
might be described as a double rocket contained in a single case, 
the first of which carried the projectile to its extreme elevation, 
while the second, placed in front, imparted a furtherimpulse. In 
this form the rocket is now, supplied to some 300 life-saving 
stations round the coasts of the United Kingdom. * 


3 The writer, having had several of these under his inspection during eight 
years’ service in the Coastguard, can bear testimony to the excellent spirit in 
which the volunteer companies, who chiefly work the rocket apparatus, perform 
their duties. 
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The gradual development of the Congreve war rocket, and its 
transition to a life-saving implement, affords a notable example 
of the slow and almost imperceptible evolution of all great and 
useful so-called inventions, which are rather the product of many 
minds working on parallel lines than the discovery of a single 
individual, 

TEIGNMOUTH. 
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THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY ; 
AND SINN FEIN 


The record of the Royal Irish Constabulary can be summed up in a very 
few words. Ever since their constitution all the perils, difficulties, and 
trials through which they have passed, their record is one of stainless loyalty 
to the Crown and the State, and fearless and undeviating devotion to duty. 
It is melancholy to think that it is for this wonderful performance of duty 
that so many of them are suffering to-day. (Viscount LoNG oF WRAXALL, 
in the House of Lords, May 11, 1922, debate on the disbanding of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary.) 


Recruited as they are from all the different sections of the Irish people, 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, North and South, East and West, they have 
never failed in my experience in carrying out the duties imposed on them 
as executive officers of the Government and Parliament of the day. They 
have a glorious record. I do not believe that a finer force was ever got 
together in any part of the world, not only physically, not only on the point 
of what you might call every-day efficiency, but in the magnificent spirit 
of discipline and loyalty they have always applied to the discharge of their 
duties. (Mr. AsguitH, May 10, 1922, in the debate on the Constabulary 
(Ireland) Biil.) 


It is the literal truth to say, recording the opinion of Lord Roberts, 
that no finer force has ever discharged similar functions in any civilised 
country in the world. No body whose history is known to me has ever 
surpassed the men whose affairs engage the attention of the House to-day. 
(Lorp CHANCELLOR BIRKENHEAD, in the Lords, May 11, 1922.) 


God knows I ought to understand what these men have gone through. 
They have followed me day and night in and out of season, when you were 
enforcing the law, as they have followed every Chief Secretary and every 
officer you have employed over there. (LorD Carson, in House of Lords 
debate, May 11, 1922.) 

I think they are the pick of the Irish race. Nearly all of them are the 
sons of farmers. Some of them are farmers themselves, and they looked 
forward to a return to their farming at the end of their career in the police 
force. For many that is impossible. The men have never flinched in 
their devotion to duty, and I think that country is happy where these men 
and their families ultimately settle. (StR HAMAR GREENWOOD, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, debate in the House of Commons.) 


§1. ONE of the tragedies of the Irish upheaval is the disbandment 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary—a force which, as Lord Balfour 
of Whittingham declared publicly, had stood between the Irish 
Government and chaos for eighty-six years. Founded in 1836, it 
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had become a great organisation for the preservation of peace, 
loyal to the Crown and State and a United Kingdom. Consist- 
ing mainly of Roman Catholics of peasant origin, it is now dis- 
banded and scattered to the four winds of heaven, but it merits 
some historic record in the annals of the country. The men who 
served the Crown so well in dangerous and difficult times need 
not be, and are not, ashamed of their loyalty as citizens under the 
law to England and English civilisation. Sir Hamar Greenwood 
disclosed the feeling of the force when its future was discussed 
during the Irish negotiations. Officers and men declared they 
would prefer disbandment in the totally different circumstances 
which had appeared. In their own words, ‘An Imperial force 
we were born, and an Imperial force we wish to die.’ Too many 
of them, indeed, paid the last sacrifice of loyalty, but they have 
left a glorious memory behind them. 

The cause of the formation of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
was the unsettled state of Ireland during the first thirty years of 
the last century and the absence of any adequate means of pro- 
tecting life and property throughout the country. What was the 
social background of that period? It reads like a repetition of 
events of the last two years. I quote a contemporary description 
from an unimpeachable authority : 


There was scarcely a year from the date of the Union down to 1835 in 
which measures had not to be taken to preserve the peace of the country. 
A Select Committee in 1801 reported the existence of a secret and extensive 
conspiracy against the Government. There was a rebellion in 1803 ; the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and martial law established. In 1806 
the Thrashers—who resembled the Whiteboys—appeared in open insurrec. 
tion, and perpetrated the most savage cruelties. The King’s judges, upon 
a special commission, could not move about the country except under a 
military escort. . . . In these years (1811 and 1812) and in 1813, according 
to a declaration of the Lord Lieutenant, ‘ the greater part of Ireland was a 
prey to the most frightful excesses. Armed bodies of men paraded the 
country levying contributions, administering oaths, enforcing their regula- 
tions about land, inflicting the most cruel punishments, searching for arms, 
breaking into the houses of respectable people in open day, and even making 
a stand against the military. . . . In 1814 appeared in one district the 
Caravats, in another the Carders, perpetrating the most revolting cruelties. 
They tore the flesh from the bones of those who disobeyed their mandates.’ 
Two coercive Acts were the result. In moving for one of them, Mr, Peel 
declared the disturbances to be most alarming. ‘ The terror of the law in 
Ireland,’ he said, ‘ seemed not to survive the cause which set it in motion. 
As quickly as one combination was suppressed, others sprang up, wide- 
spread and secret, and defied the law.’ 4 


It is necessary to say that the Irish people for the first three 
decades of the nineteenth century had undoubtedly suffered from 
delay in the reform of important grievances, viz., the law of tithes, 


1 Memoirs of Thomas Drummond, pp. 233, 234, by John F. McLennan, M.A., 
1867. 
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Roman Catholic Emancipation and agrarian troubles. These and 
the aftermath of the rebellion of 1798 grew intenser as the cen- 
tury advanced, and Daniel O’Connell assumed the leadership of 
that particular form of social and political agitation of which he 
was the inventor. Under his passionate and exciting oratory 
and wonderful organisation all the ancient wrongs were revived ; 
for there is no burial of memories in Ireland. The people have 
always vivid, if not exact, memories, and these still are subordinate 
to the imagination and passions of an excitable race. Memories 
sleep in Ireland at times, but oratory like that of O’Connell, Sheil, 
Mitchel, and others to-day quickly revives and stimulates them as 
easily to action, vendetta and vengeance. Under such influences 
secret societies always flourished and were the auxiliary forces 
of the politicians in Ireland. 

It was at this juncture of Irish affairs in 1835 that a Whig 
Ministry came into office, and Lord Mulgrave (afterwards Lord 
Normanby) was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with Lord 
Morpeth as Chief Secretary and Mr. Thomas Drummond as 
Assistant Secretary, while Mr. O’Connell took up the réle of 
unofficial adviser and supporter of the Ministry. 

One of the first things decided upon was the reconstitution of 
a police force. Attempts had been made in this direction in 1814 
and 1822, but the men were all Protestants, and it was not popular, 
nor was it found vigorous or effective in any crisis. 

The work therefore was begun de novo, and under the able 
direction of Mr. Drummond, who was both the soul and the mind 
of the Irish Executive, the present force took shape. What 
dangers and difficulties, what combats and excursions in arms, 
this new body of police was fated to meet and conquer, was little 
anticipated at the time of its enlistment. How the rebellion of 
1848 under Smith O’Brien was crushed ; how the Ribbon con- 
spiracy was unmasked and, to some extent, dispersed ; how the 
Fenian attempts at revolution were defeated, and what part the 
Royal Irish Constabulary took in all these anti-British seditions 
and revolutionary movements, it would take too long to describe 
here. Each achievement deserves separate treatment, as did 
also the succeeding periods of the Land League and National 
League agitations and the perpetual incursions of American-Irish 
dynamiters and murderers. 

Dangerous and menacing as these efforts of Irish conspirators 
were, each in its turn, they were altogether transcended by the 
events of the past few years, when Sinn Fein headed a new move- 
ment in the days of England’s direst peril and succeeded in creat- 
ing a fresh crisis in the history of Ireland. As the Royal Irish 
Constabulary received its death-blow during the struggle, it is 
proper and desirable that the manner of its undoing should 
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be thoroughly understood, and the barbarous methods which 
characterised the inhuman campaign of assassination should be 
laid bare to the world. 

The revival of Sinn Fein after the rebellion of 1916 is fully 
described in the Parliamentary paper (Cmd. 1108) published in 
1921. A few facts are worth recalling. The leaders of the Easter 
rising, who had been sentenced to imprisonment for treason, sent 
to the President of the United States on June 18, 1917, an 
appeal to America to give the Provisional Government of the 
Irish Republic its active support. It was signed by de Valera 
and his followers, who described themselves as ‘ officers (just 
released from English prisons) of forces formed independently in 
Ireland to secure the complete liberation of the Irish nation.’ 

These were the men who, after being set free by an amnesty, 
set on foot the guerilla war of assassination and outrage which 
devastated Ireland in 1919-20-21. Their appeal was carried by 
Dr. P. McCartan to the United States, but received no recognition 
or support from President Wilson. 

Throughout the year 1917 frequent communications had 
passed between Berlin and the released rebels. The German 
Military Attaché in Madrid reported to his Government that an 
intermediary in America had ‘ 15,000 marks a month at his dis- 
posal for the S. (secret) service and communication with Ireland.’ 
From the American-Irish leaders came urgent demands for the 
sending over of Irish priests for purposes which were very obvious 
afterwards. The Government had early information in 1917 that 
the Germans intended to land arms in Ireland. The consign- 
ments never arrived. In October a Sinn Fein Gonvention was 
held in the Dublin Mansion House, and the full organisation was 
announced and its officers named with de Valera as President. 
Limits of space make its full scope impossible to give here. In 
the present connection it is only necessary to state it was intended 
to raise 500,000 fighting volunteers in Ireland, which would be a 
distinct body as regarded control and finance, but would be part 
of the Sinn Fein organisation : ‘they wanted an army, and they 
would have it.’ That army came into being and is now split into 
two factions. 

During the early part of 1918 the Germans landed arms and 
ammunition on the west coast. Prominent leaders of Sinn Fein 
were constant in exhorting to drill and arm secretly. State- 
ments were widely circulated that if a new rebellion took place 
a number of German officers would be forthcoming to take 
command. 

To prevent Irishmen from any further participation in the 
War was one great object amongst the Sinn Feiners, and the 
question of conscription was seized on to utilise undue clerical 
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influence in this direction. Indeed, the thousands of Irish 
soldiers who had fought so gallantly in France were already con- 
sidered traitors to the Republican idea. 

The attempt to apply conscription to Ireland failed just at the 
moment in 1918 that troops were most wanted in France. The 
story is a lamentable one and includes facts which show that 
even the Roman Catholic clergy led the way in denouncing any- 
one who wished or attempted to join the army, or assist the con- 
stabulary. Lord Curzon made a speech in the House of Lords on 
the subject which created a sensation, for he said, ‘The Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland advised their flocks under penalties of 
eternal damnation to resist conscription to the uttermost.’ 

Lord Curzon was challenged by Cardinal Logue and the Bishop 
of Clogher on the point. He said his utterance was perfectly true, 
and gave his proofs in a letter to the Press, which has never been 
contradicted. Amongst the priestly utterances are the following : 

On Sunday, Apr il 21, 1918, at a meeting after Mass at Castletownbere, 
held to protest against conscription, the Rev. Charles Brennan, C.C., said 
they should resist it, that they should all approach the Sacraments and be 
ready to die in their resistance, and that, dying in their resistance, they 
would die with the full blessing of God and the Church upon them. If 
they (the police) enforced it the people should kill them the same as they 
would kill any man who would attempt to take away from them their 


lives, and the police had no right to their lives if they came to arrest any 
Irishman under the Conscription Act against the wishes of the Irish people. 


On April 28, 1918, Father O’Callaghan, after Mass at Killy- 
clogher, said : 


If any conscription is enforced, any policeman who assists in any way 
in enforcing it is guilty of murder and can never get absolution. 


The Rev. Gerald Dennehy, C.C., of Eyries, County Cork, told 
about three hundred men who received the Sacrament in his 
chapel that 
any Catholic policeman or agent of the Government who assisted in putting 
conscription in force would be excommunicated and cursed by the Roman 
Catholic Church ; that the curse of God would follow them in every land, 
and he asked his hearers to kill them at sight ; they would be blessed by 
God, and this would be the most acceptable sacrifice that could be offered. 


These quotations might very easily be multiplied. 

It is significant that, though these speeches were reported to . 
the Government, no action was ever taken. 

So much for the ecclesiastical and religious penalties threatened 
by priests against any who dared to obey a constitutional require- 
ment to defend the shores of Ireland against German invasion. 
Anyone who understands the relations which exist between priests 
and people in Ireland knows what such language means coming 
from the altar and from the daily intimate intercourse between 
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laity and clersy. Hell and damnation are no mere words to the 
vast majority of Irish Catholics. The marvel is how any Irish 
priests could accept che Sinn Fein code of law that killing is not 
murder, and put that belief into a form of gospel for the people of 
Ireland. 

The complete collapse of Germany and the unexpected end of 
the War in 1918 swept away all the hopes of Sinn Fein of an open 
alliance with enemies of England. The Government released de 
Valera and his band of irreconcilables in the vain hopes of concilia- 
tion and the settlement of the Home Rule question, Then came 
the general election and the return of an overwhelming majority 
for Sinn Fein in Ireland pledged to fight for a Republic. 

Now commenced the intensive murderous attack on the Royal 
Irish Constabulary which was openly recommended by Sinn 
Fein leaders, The following proclamation issued ‘ by order ’ was 
posted in Tipperary early in 1919, by the order of the Irish 
Republican Army, and widely circulated after the murder of two 
constables on January 21, I9I9: 


PROCLAMATION 
IssUED BY ORDER OF THE [IRISH REPUBLIC 


WHEREAS a foreign and tyrannical Government is preventing Irishmen 
exercising the civil right of buying and selling in their own markets 
in their own country ; and 

WHEREAS almost every Irishman who has suffered the death penalty for 
Ireland was sentenced to death solely on the strength of the evidence 
and reports of policemen, who, therefore, are dangerous spies ; and 

Whereas thousands of Irishmen have been deported and sentenced solely 
on the evidence of those same hirelings and assassins and traitorous 
spies—the police ; and 

Whereas the life, limb and living of no citizen of Ireland is safe while these 
paid spies are allowed to infest the country ; and 

WHEREAS it has come to our knowledge that some men and boys have been 
arrested and drugged ; and 

WHEREAS there are few Irishmen who have sunk to such depths of degrada- 
tion that they are prepared to give information about their neighbours 
and fellow-countrymen to the police ; and 

WHEREAS all these evils will continue just so long as the people permit : 


WE HEREBY PROCLAIM the South Riding of Tipperary a military area with 
the following regulations : 

(a) A policeman found within the said area on and after the 21st 
day of February 1919, will be deemed to have forfeited his life. 
The more notorious police being dealt with, as far as possible, 
first. 

(6) On and after the 21st day of February 1919 every person in the 
pay of England (magistrates, jurors, etc.) who helps England to 
tule this country or who assists in any way the upholders of 
the foreign Government of this South Riding of Tipperary will 
be deemed to have forfeited his life. 
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(c) Civilians who give information to the police or soldiery, especially 
such information as is of a serious character, if convicted, will 
be executed, i.e., shot or hanged. 

(d) Police, doctors, prison officials, who assist at or who countenance, 
or who are responsible for, or who are in any way connected 
with the drugging of an Irish citizen for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information will be deemed to have forfeited his life, and 
may be hanged or drowned, or shot at sight as a common 
outlaw. 

Offending parties will be executed should it take years to 
track them down. 

(e) Every citizen must assist when required in enabling us to 
perform our duty. 

By ORDER, 


Other placards were used of a similar character by the murder 
gangs to intimidate the population and destroy the Royal Irish 
Constabulary at all costs. They were posted on chapel gates and 
elsewhere in the south of Ireland. 

The obvious scheme of Sinn Fein was to carry out a crescendo 
of intimidation beginning with public placards, punctuated by a 
regular system of assassination. When necessary, public speeches 
were made by leading men, such as one by Mr. A. J. Burke, a 
Sinn Fein M.P., recently elected, at a meeting near Thurles on 
February 25,1919. The following are extracts from the speech :— 


The police are not police but bandits and marauders. . 

In carrying out this Peeler boycott I would advise you to use some 
discrimination. Peelers may be divided into two classes: Class 1, those 
who joined up before the majority of the Irish people declared for a 
Republic ; Class 2, those who had the villainy to join after it. We 
should remember that the first class were able to join up without com- 
mitting a capital offence against the Irish nation, and while it is impossible 
to excuse it, it is possible to extenuate their guilt in remaining members 
of such a notorious body in order to make their living. 

Then for Class 2—those who joined up since the Irish people declared 
a Republic—their lives are forfeit on two grounds. First of all, because 
they have committed high treason in taking up arms against the Republic, 
and secondly, because they are in the position of spies caught in the act. 
These men pass sentence and judgment on themselves on putting on their 
uniform, and if they are not executed on the spot it is only to be put down 
to the excessive mercy of the Republican Government. Inany other country 
in the world they would be lynched. And if any man shoots or otherwise 
destroys one of them he may rest easy in his conscience, for he is only carry- 
ing out the sentence already passed on him by the Republican Government. 
Now with regard to the Irish Volunteers. I don’t believe in talking a lot 
about fighting and about shooting. I believe if you have anything to say 
about using a gun the best way is to let the weapon speak for itself. 


Though this dangerous speech was, no doubt, reported to the 
authorities, Mr. Burke was never prosecuted, as far as can be 
gathered. 

§2. It is obviously impossible to give here any adequate idea 
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or review of the deeds of horror and outrage which were perpe- 
trated under such conditions upon the Royal Irish Constabulary by 
the Sinn Fein banditti for more than two long years. Some idea 
of the state of the south and west of Ireland between January 1, 
1919, and July 11, 1921, the date of the truce officially acknow- 
ledged, may be gathered from the following figures : 

Police : Killed, 366; wounded, 572. Military: Killed, 128 ; 
wounded, 297. Courthouses, in which English law and justice 
was administered, destroyed, 74. Police barracks: Destroyed, 
538; damaged, 250. Raids for arms, 3111. 

It is only possible to give now a few examples of the barbarous 
and bloodthirsty work of murder and massacre with which Sinn 
Fein carried out their vendetta upon the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
By far the most sensational shooting of a Government official in 
Cork took place at a late hour on a Saturday night at the County 
Club, South Mall, in July 1920, when Colonel Smyth, Divisional 
Commissioner, R.I.C., was shot dead, and County Inspector 
Craig, R.I.C., was wounded. The shooting took place about half- 
past ten o’clock p.m. A dozen men entered the building by the 
usual entrance on the South Mall. The party proceeded to ‘the 
smoking-room. Only three or four men were in the room at the 
time. They were Divisional Commissioner Smyth, R.I.C., County 
Inspector Craig and Mr. Barker, secretary of the club. The party 
advanced quickly and fired at Divisional Commissioner Smyth. 
The latter sprang to his feet and ran round the men towards the 
door, the raiders continuing to fire at him with their revolvers. 
Mr. Smyth got out of the room, but collapsed in the passage not 
five yards from the door. The raiders then pocketed their 
weapons and walked out of the room and so decamped. 

District Inspector O’Sullivan, of Listowel, County Kerry 
(Martial Law area), was walking from the police barracks between 
one and two o’clock in the afternoon, January 1921, to his private 
residence, some 200 yards away, when he received several shots 
in the head and breast, death being practically instantaneous. 
Details of the inspector’s career available from official sources 
show that he was one of the bravest and most popular officers 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. He wore the Constabulary 
medal, which is the Royal Irish Constabulary equivalent for 
the V.C. 

The most disastrous of the long series of ambushes of soldiers 
and police in Ireland by revolutionary gangs was reported on 
November 29, 1920, when it became known that on the previous 
day every member of a patrol of seventeen auxiliary police had 
been killed, kidnapped, or wounded by a body of armed men who 
outnumbered them by five or six to one. 

Sir Hamar Greenwood, in the House of Commons, said that 
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the ambush consisted of about 80 to 100 men, all dressed in khaki, 
with steel trench helmets. They fired from both sides of the road, 
and also had direct enfilade fire straight down the road. The 
police were disarmed, and then brutally murdered. 

An appalling occurrence occurred in May, 1921, in County 
Galway, a police inspector, his wife, and two officers being killed 
when leaving a tennis party on Sunday evening about 8.45. The 
victims were Captain and D.I.C.E.M. Blake, R.I.C., Mrs. Blake, 
Captain Cornwallis, 17th Lancers, and Lieutenant Macreery (10), 
17th Lancers. Earlier in the afternoon the party, accompanied 
by Mrs. Gregory, of Coole Park, travelled to Ballyburn House in 
the private car of Captain Blake, who was driving. The two 
military officers had been stationed at Gort with a small detach- 
ment of Lancers. Having spent a pleasant afternoon as the 
guests of Mr. J. C. Bagot, J.P., they left about 7.45 for Ballyburn © 
House. When the car arrived at the front gate of the avenue it 
was found that it had been closed. Not suspecting anything 
unusual, Captain Cornwallis got out to open it ; shots rang out 
from the adjacent shrubbery, and he was mortally wounded. Mrs. 
Gfegory was the only survivor of the ill-fated party, for within 
the next ten minutes the terrible tragedy had been enacted, and 
her four companions lay dead by the avenue gate, whilst she had 
fled back in terror to the house. After Captain Cornwallis had 
fallen the little party was surrounded by armed and undisguised 
men, and the two ladies were ordered to leave. Mrs. Blake called 
out that she would never leave her husband; if she was to die 
she would die by his side. 

The murder gangs took every opportunity to take Royal Irish 
Constabulary men unawares, even in their pastimes. On May 2, 
Ig2I, a report reached Youghal that a fatal ambush had occurred 
near Castlemartyr. Constables Langman and Hughes left the 
barracks after dinner to go fishing in the adjoining demesne, both 
being unarmed. Some time after Constables Smith and Webb 
left the barracks, also unarmed, to join their comrades. As the 
latter were walking near the river several shots rang out. Con- 
stable Smith, mortally wounded, fell, dying almost instantaneously, 
and his comrade was seriously wounded. The ambushing party 
was comprised of some ten masked and armed men. On hearing 
the shots a party of constables left the barracks, and on the way 
met Constable Webb, bleeding profusely, making his way home- 
wards. Subsequently they found the body of Constable Smith 
lying on the road. 

Even a racecourse was found to be a useful place to kill a 
policeman. 

Sergeant Johns, R.I.C., Navan, was fired at and wounded at 
the Meath Hunt Steeplechases on April 8, 1921, one mile 
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from Navan. The grand stand was packed. The Foxhunters’ 
Plate was run off at 3.45, and shortly afterwards a loud explosion 
was heard. 

The horses were just entering the straight for home when the 
explosion was heard, and when the race was finished the people 
realised what had happened. Sergeant Johns, who was out in 
the enclosure in front of the grand stand near the number board, 
was seen to stagger, and, running in the direction of the grand 
stand with his hand to his breast, he collapsed. It was found that 
he had received a shot in the right side at the back of the chest, 
and he was taken in a motor car to the Meath County Infirmary. 

One of the worst features of the gunmen’s war upon the Royal 
Irish Constabulary was killing before or after Mass on Sundays. 
For example, Head Constable M’Elhill, Kilbeggan, was seriously 
wounded while on his way to Mass on June 12, 1921, and died 
a few hours later. So far as can be ascertained, it appears that 
the head constable, accompanied by other police, was proceeding 
to eight o’clock Mass at St. James’, and, when a short distance 
from the church gate, was fired upon by a number of men, who 
immediately decamped. 

§3. Much can be urged to explain the success of the Sinn 
Fein warfare of assassination against the Royal Irish Constabulary 
and the British troops. From the first they were foul fighters. 
As regards the Constabulary, its members were subjected to con- 
tinual entreaties to resign from their relations who lived in dis- 
turbed districts. Representations of the dangers run in the homes 
of their families, from outrage from callous raiders, together 
with continual attacks on themselves in barracks, had their in- 
evitable effect. In the six months prior to May 1921, when 
General Tudor arrived in Ireland, resignations were increasing at 
an alarming rate. Irish recruiting practically stopped altogether, 
and it was necessary to get recruits in Great Britain. These were 
dealt with as follows: The first detachments were ordinary rank- 
and-file British soldiers who were absorbed in the rank and file 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. They were at once sent into 
headquarters, and, as they brought no kit, had to be provided with 
any garb available. Accordingly at first they appeared in khaki 
trousers and a black Constabulary cap and frock, which was the 
origin of the nickname ‘ Black and Tans.’ The next body re- 
cruited in England was quite different in origin and quality, better 
disciplined, and consisted entirely of British ex-officers. These 
were organised in companies under their own officers and occupied 
separate quarters, filled up casualties amongst the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary officers, and proved a most serviceable and valuable 
force. Indeed, it is an interesting fact that they excited much 
less hatred in the Sinn Fein army than did the Royal Irish Con- 
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stabulary, from reasons already disclosed in the placards dis- 
played throughout Ireland denouncing the police. In fact, a 
price was set upon the heads of the Royal Irish Constabulary, just 
as in the days of Charles the Second, when rewards were offered 
for the heads of the Rapparees. 

There was another powerful reason in the rebel ranks for the 
destruction of the Constabulary, and that was the intimate know- 
ledge they possessed of everybody in their districts, and this 
information was duly passed on to the auxiliary forces. The 
sooner, therefore, the source of this information was utterly 
stopped by a reign of terror, the better for the bandits and rebels 
against English law and authority. No doubt Mr. John Dillon’s 
well-known statement in Cork in 1891 was remembered. He said 
then: ‘It will be our duty when we have the power to break 
up and disorganise the Royal Irish Constabulary. I have not 
the power yet, but when I have, I trust to do it.’ Mr. Dillon is 
now powerless, but no man in Ireland has greater responsibility 
in bringing about the chaos of to-day. 

Under such terrible conditions as described, it is not sur- 
prising that the rank and file of the Constabulary at last began to 
feel themselves to be involved in an almost impossible task. 
Brave men have winced and gone down before less evils. Not 
merely against physical force were they fighting. They were up 
against the terrors of hell and damnation in another world, while 
ostracised by men and women of their own race in this. 

Against their antagonists, the gunmen of the guerilla bands, 
they were almost debarred from any initiative. Locked up in 
their insufficiently loopholed barracks by steel shutters and wire 
netting, they were like rats in a trap, and open to all the latest 
mechanism of modern warfare, but unable to reply in kind. The 
demand for trained police dogs to protect the men from surprise 
attacks when patrolling lonely roads at nights was refused on the 
ground that the result would not justify the expense. Repeated 
demands were refused for a supply of the Mills bombs to super- 
sede the useless ‘egg’ bombs until the autumn of 1919. The 
antiquated barracks were quite unsuitable for defence in real 
warfare, and should long since have been put in a modern con- 
dition for defensive fighting under expert military advice. The 
Royal Irish Constabulary men themselves did their best in this 
matter with their own hands, but many of the barracks were 
incapable of improvement against an organised attack, even by 
men who had learned their business in France. 

The subject of the policy of reprisals is admittedly a difficult 
one, and the truth hard to establish. In a speech at Carnarvon 
in the autumn of 1920, Mr. Lloyd George summed up the situation 
as regards the Royal Irish Constabulary clearly and shortly : men 
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will not stand incessantly such persecution as has been described. 
The time inevitably comes when they will hit back. The reprisals 
of which so much was heard were the inevitable and logical out- 
come of the policy and practice of the Sinn Fein army as described 
and advised in the public placards of intimidation already set 
forth. No one desires to justify wholesale acts of vengeance from 
an ethical point of view, but they can be explained if not excused. 
Anyone reviewing the malignant campaign of vituperation and 
assassination to which the Royal Irish Constabulary have been 
subjected for four years can understand why they occasionally 
‘saw red.’ But, as Mr. Lloyd George said when the rebels 
declared that it was legitimate warfare, war does not permit of 
secret killing by men out of uniform, nor can it be carried on by 
one side only. The worst feature of the Sinn Fein campaign was 
the complete absence of the smallest moral sense on this question 
of assassination in its ranks. 

As to the charges against the Royal Irish Constabulary, it 
should always be remembered that between January I, 191g, and 
April 23, 1921, no less than 281 of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
were killed and 455 wounded, not in fair fight, but by secret 
assassination and dishonourable warfare. The sense of isolation 
and want of adequate Government help and protection broke down 
the nerve of the force under unbearable conditions. The barracks 
were abandoned and shut up by the Government, and they were 
either destroyed by rebels or became ruinous after unsuccessful 
defence against bombs and dynamite. 

At last came the alleged truce. Whither now is Ireland 
tending ? Why has not the truce been kept? How is it that 
still there seems a continued impunity of murder? The horrible 
pogrom of Protestants in Cork was the last result of the furious 
fanaticism of de Valera’s armies, whose atrocities still bring 
disgrace on the character of Irishmen. The Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and their families are flying from their native land, 
seeking shelter in England, in the Dominions, even in the near 
East, anywhere to be safe from the revolvers of the armed banditti 
now in possession of the south of Ireland, and endeavouring 
to intimidate the north. 

The fate of these men must arouse the deepest concern wherever 
Englishmen live and thrive, and no effort and no expense must te 
spared to put them and their families in safe harbourage, where 
they can begin life again with the help of those whose battles they 
have been fighting for so many years in the van of English 
civilisation. 

PuiLip H. BAGENAL. 


Vor. XCII—No. 545 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON 


CAPTAIN SWINTON did me the honour of attending the two public 
lectures given last term at the request of members of the general 
public and of the University. In his article’ styled ‘ The Site 
of London University ’ he gives his own summary of those lectures. 
They have now been published?; I may therefore leave those 
who are interested to correct Captain Swinton’s summary by 
reading the actual text. 

But Captain Swinton does more than misunderstand me in 
some particulars: he raises fresh issues; he asks questions and 
answers them. I feel, accordingly, that a rejoinder is called for. 

He approaches the question from the point of view of the 
town planner. As town planner he laments the lack of foresight 
of our forefathers. Many of us agree with his laments, at the 
same time feeling that London and its institutions might not be 
either as interesting or as effective if the town planning movement 
had held sway many centuries ago. ‘ Foresight’ in planning 
cities and institutions there should undoubtedly be, but, however 
great the foresight, the range of man’s vision, and consequently 
of his achievement, must in the main be determined by the 
circumstances and needs of his time. It is idle now, for example, 
to deplore that Wren’s plan for a ‘ New London ’ was not adopted. 
London’s charm is great because it expresses the national character, 
both its virtues and its vices. The present generation, aided by 
the town planners, will doubtless improve it ; but they will not 
begin by destroying it. 

London’s University is a growth of nearly a century. Strong 
and effective though it is in many respects, it needs developing. 
That development must come from the existing University 
organisation viewed as a whole. To ignore what exists, to ignore 
the nature of the University, and the fact that, as far as can be 
foreseen, the large majority of its undergraduates will continue 
to reside in their parents’ homes and must therefore travel to 


1 The Nineteenth Century and After, May 1922. 
® The University of London: History, Present Resources and Future Possi- 
bilities (University of London Press, Ltd.). 
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and fro daily, is to attempt to grapple with a problem while 
neglecting the data upon which any right solution must be based. 

At the present time the University does the work of teaching, 
promoting research, and advancing science and learning in thirty- 
six ‘ colleges,’ some large and some small. In-round numbers 
the student rolls of these thirty-six colleges include 21,000 
students, of whom about 15,000 are full time and the remaining 
6,000 part time. 

Within a two-mile radius of the Bloomsbury site there are 
twenty ‘ colleges’ providing for nearly 17,000 students out of the 
21,000. Those ‘ colleges ’ are able to play their parts in the work 
of the University because they are easily and readily accessible 
to the students, who come in from all parts of London and mainly 
vid the great termini. I cannot conceive of any change in the 
railway systems of the country that will lead to the destruction or 
removal of the great termini. Tube railways and other develop- 
ments will undoubtedly make access to the various parts of London 
easier ; but, however great these developments may be, it will 
always be quicker to get from the various outlying parts of London 
to the centre than to any other point. 

To ignore the existing provision would be ‘ wasteful’ and 
would be lacking ‘ financial foresight.’ 

Captain Swinton asks, ‘ Why there is a University site problem, 
what are we out to do?’ 

Because of the deplorable lack of foresight of the founders of 
University and King’s Colleges, is his reply to the first part of his 
own question. But the true reply is not so simple. 

The founders of University College were not as shortsighted as 
Captain Swinton thinks. They were the pioneers of a new 
movement in University education, the full development of which 
they could hardly foresee : they were scoffed at as visionaries for 
acquiring between g and Io acres. 

Indeed, a full answer to the first part of Captain Swinton’s 
question would require a considerable treatise dealing with the 
growth of University education generally, the growth of London, 
and the absence of a University authority for London until 1900. 

In a sense his question is wrong, and tends to confuse the 
issue in the same way as the title (‘ The Site of London Univer- 
sity ’) confuses it. There can be no question of a single site for 
the whole University. 

The Bloomsbury site is an additional site given ‘for new 
headquarters of the University, and for colleges and institutions 
connected with it, including King’s College, whose premises in 
the Strand are now inadequate for its needs.’$ 

The need for an additional site is the best evidence available 

® See Mr. Fisher’s letter to the Chancellor (April 7, 1920). 
K2 
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of the success that has attended the efforts of the University since 
1g00, when it ceased to be a mere examining board and became 
for the first time the University authority for London and the 
area within a thirty-mile radius of its central buildings. That 
the headquarters should be near the majority of the ‘ colleges ’ is 
clearly desirable: that the headquarters should be adequate for 
the administrative work of the University, that they should 
include a Senate House and a dignified hall for University 
functions ; that they should be so situated as to make the Univer- 
sity influence strongly felt in the movement for adult education, 
at present chiefly represented by the evening tutorial classes ; 
and that there should be, either within them or near them, that 
supplementary provision for post-graduate and research workers 
that is so much needed seem to me all obvious propositions. 

Captain Swinton ignores them. He thinks that when I 
referred to the Central Library of the Workers’ Educational 
Association in Bloomsbury I meant the Reading Room of the 
British Museum ; he speaks as if the 11} acres now given by the 
Government stood alone, whereas within a two-mile radius there 
are already over 40 acres occupied by the ‘colleges’ of the 
University. That the site in Bloomsbury is capable of expansion 
at a price not too exorbitant for the great purpose of University 
work has recently been further demonstrated. The site at present 
occupied by the Shakespeare Hut, immediately adjoining the 
11} acres, has been acquired for the new buildings of the Institute 
of Public Health. The shrewd business men of the Rockefeller 
Foundation deemed it the right site and the right position. 

That is the kind of development that London’s University so 
much needs. And it is by the creation of such institutes side by 
side with the headquarters buildings and in association with as 
many colleges as possible that an administrative and educational 
‘ University Quarter ’ will be developed. 

Captain Swinton implies that in supporting the Bloomsbury 
site I am arguing pro domo. Now, that may or may not be a 
reproach. If I were thinking of University College and its 
functions in a narrow, parochial sense, I should oppose the bringing 
of the University headquarters near to it. The larger the 
University element in Bloomsbury, the smaller will any one 
college loom in the public eye. University and King’s Colleges 
surrendered their autonomy and were merged in the University 
in order that a single University policy for London might be made 
possible. Captain Swinton whispers ‘suspicion’ into the ear 
of King’s, and suggests a curtailing of its work as a sequel to the 
removal to Bloomsbury. 

In doing so he voices a common misconception. That the 
work of University and King’s Colleges overlaps in a wasteful 
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fashion and that University serves the north and King’s the south 
are statements often repeated. Neither of them is true. What- 
ever wasteful overlapping there may have been no longer exists ; 
each of them serves the whole University area and beyond that 
area, each serves those who are attracted by the fame of its 
teaching from all parts of England and the Empire and other 
countries of the world. Neither is cofmplete in itself. The need 
for co-operation is shown by the existing inter-collegiate arrange- 
ments. Those arrangements are capable of great extension if 
the two colleges are placed on sites nearer together than at 
present. 

‘ How ruthlessly our economists would condemn such duplica- 
tion!’ writes Captain Swinton. Only those who know nothing 
of the vastness of modern learning, and consequently of the 
requirements of a great modern University in a city like London, 
would condemn it. 

To bring the two colleges close together, leaving each with 
its present Faculties, would be one of the most effective ways of 
improving University education, and therefore a real economy. 
The so-called duplication is necessary for the earlier years of 
undergraduate work because of the large number of under- 
graduates ; for the later years the combined staffs would be 
available for the teaching as a whole, each man concerning himself 
more fully than he can now with his own specialty, thereby 
securing greater force in the direction of advanced work and 
greater productivity of original work. 

Captain Swinton seems to think in terms of colleges, each a 
little ‘cosmos’ of its own, and of undergraduates requiring 
comparatively elementary work. The organisation of the Uni- 
versity of London as a whole is a big and intricate problem that 
needs a good deal more than enthusiasm for town planning for 
its solution. 

The solution towards which the University is working is such 
as to make the utmost use of all existing agencies for University 
purposes. Neither the ‘great educational quarter’ at South 
Kensington nor the East London College and the London Hospital 
Medical College in the Mile End Road will be forgotten. Blooms- 
bury is midway between these western and eastern wings. The 
eastern wing is eight miles from Holland Park. 

‘ What we are out to do,’ as far as Bloomsbury is concerned, is, 
therefore, to create a Senate House as the centre of an administra- 
tive and educational quarter in which and round which may be 
grouped especially the post-graduate and research institutes. 

There is still the question of further residential and athletic 
accommodation, to which I do not attach less importance than 
Captian Swinton. 
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Even in these respects things are not as bad as they are often 
represented. There is already residential provision for upwards 
of 1420 students. The University has just decided to erect a hall 
of residence for senior and post-graduate students immediately 
adjoining the Bloomsbury site. 

Captain Swinton is wrong in saying that I advocated resi- 
dential halls in Bloomsbury for 4000 students. I advocated the 
continuation and extension of the present policy of the colleges, 
of placing their residential halls for undergraduates outside 
central London and near their athletic grounds ; I advocated the 
erection of a hall, or halls, in the Bloomsbury neighbourhood for 
post-graduate and research students. 

And now what of Holland Park ? 

Submitted to any of the tests that I have suggested, it is clear 
that it cannot meet the development that is required. If Holland 
Park can be acquired as well as Bloomsbury, well and good ; 
space for the much-needed University playing fields and also for 
additional halls of residence would then be provided. The 
colleges already possess some 215 acres of playing fields. For 
University teams and the athletic activities of the University as 
a whole Holland Park would do admirably. 

But the official plan of Holland Park makes one wonder 
whether those who have been impressed by its advantages really 
know the actual position. There are shown on the plan about 
84 acres: some 17 acres are coloured brown, representing houses 
and their gardens, the leases running until 1969 and 1982; the 
heart of the estate (coloured blue) comprises 33 acres round about 
Holland House ; the remainder (coloured green) comprises about 
34 acres. The green only is for sale now, at a price, as far as I am 
informed, not yet named; the blue, containing the House, is not 
yet for sale, but if it ever is for sale the purchaser of the green 
will have the first offer; and the brown might eventually be 
obtained. But the green is broken up into four plots. There are 
two contiguous plots (about 4 acres and Io acres respectively), 
and these are intersected by a right-of-way ; these two plots are 
cut right off from the other two (together about 20 acres), and 
these latter are linked by a strip about 115 feet wide. 

These facts ought at least to be made known by the advocates 
of Holland Park. 

Finally, Captain Swinton says there is no enthusiasm for 
Bloomsbury, that there has been no response to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
invitation to ‘ private generosity’ for Bloomsbury. I dispute 
the first of these statements; the reply to the second is 
that the University has as yet made no appeal. Not only was 
the time inopportune, but plans have to be thought out and 
matured. 
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The position is represented in the official note to the 
University Grants Committee : 


Co-ordination and Developments, and Site-—A special committee has 
been appointed by the Senate with the following reference: ‘ To consider 
and report to the Senate through the Finance Committee and the com- 
mittee or committees in each case concerned upon proposals relating to 
the co-ordination of University activities and University developments, 
and to consider in the first instance, and to report upon proposals relating 
to the allocation and general treatment of the site in Bloomsbury pro- 
vided for the University by His Majesty’s Government.’ It has met on 
several occasions and has invited from King’s College certain particulars 
as to area required on the Bloomsbury site. A schedule is also being 
prepared to show the accommodation required by the University for its 
central offices, including the provision of a large Assembly Hall, Senate 
House, and examination halls, etc. 


When plans are ready and the scheme is properly understood, 
there is very little doubt in the minds of those who have experience 
that funds will be forthcoming for Bloomsbury. 

Will Captain Swinton and his friends raise the funds for the 
acquisition of the four green plots at Holland Park for residential 
and athletic purposes ? 

The green plots at Holland Park will be an excellent supple- 
ment to the Bloomsbury site. Bloomsbury has been given by 
the Government. Who will give the green plots at Holland 
Park ? 


GREGORY FOSTER. 
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FMARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY RIGHTS 


THE married women of the British Isles are up in arms because 
their dress bills must be paid by their husbands. The husbands 
complain because they are called upon to discharge the debts 
of wives who have ceased to charm. Tradesmen protest because 
their legal right of action is solely against the man, who may be 
impecunious, when they would prefer to pursue the woman, who 
may be wealthy. No one is satisfied. The Press is deluged with 
letters, and Parliament is called upon to enact a Married Woman’s 
Property Bill which, its sponsors claim, ‘ will remove existing 
anomalies, place married women’s contracts on a more equitable 
basis, and save much trouble and annoyance to all concerned.’ 

The battle cry is raised in the name of progress, but the 
response is music to the ears of reaction. Under the guise of 
breaking the shackles which hold woman in bondage, she is made 
a puppet in the hands of a ruthless master. Upon the plea of 
absolving man from a responsibility which he had never assumed, 
the very fabric of Western civilisation is undermined. To protect 
a tradesman who has extended credit when he should and could 
have exacted cash, woman is dethroned from supremacy in the 
home and relegated to inferiority in the harem. 

Social position and individual influence depend upon customs 
and public opinion, not upon statutes or rules of law. The Anglo- 
Saxon woman is admittedly the conservator of domestic purity, 
of social decorum and of national sentiment. She is the funda- 
mental bulwark of the race. This commanding position is her 
birthright. No law could give it to her; no statute can 
effectively deprive her of it. 

The status of a married woman in respect of property is not 
an isolated factor which can be changed without readjusting the 
entire social fabric. Her responsibility for the payment for the 
clothes she wears is but an incident in a greater problem. It is 
a corollary which flows from a _ well-defined proposition, a 
condition which forms part and parcel of the civilisation which 
has guided the British race to its present leadership. 

History is an open book. Its lessons are pregnant with 
meaning to those who will but read its pages with an unprejudiced 
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mind. It condemns the proposed so-called innovation and 
definitely establishes that, if a married woman be made to pay 
out of her own pocket for her powder and puffs, responsibility 
for such meretricious ornamentation carries in its wake 
consequences of far-reaching importance. 

Pastoral Societies.—Properly to run the gamut of history, it is 
well to begin with Genesis and to consider pastoral societies. 
There 
the family consists of a father, some mothers—the number of these prin- 
cipally depending on the supply—and some other animals and children. 
A woman who knows her business is in fact worth many cattle, and it may 
be good business to exchange superfluous cattle for additional women, who 
are, of course, added to the family during good behaviour. If there has 
been a bad bargain the family cuts the loss.? 


Ancient Egypt.—The Toledo (Ohio) Museum of Art publishes a 
magazine known as the Museum News, and in its issue of 
December 1907 it tells of a treasure in its possession which 
gives documentary evidence of the exalted position accorded to and 
maintained by women in Egypt three centuries before Christ was born— 
a position almost undreamed of and unhoped for by the most enthusiastic 
new woman of these modern days. 


If the eulogy refers to woman’s property rights, the statement 
is supported by the best available evidence. 

In a carefully prepared article an eminent French Egyptolo- 
gist 2 thus surveys the field : 

Whatever epoch of Egyptian history may be considered, one is imme- 
diately struck with the fact that the wife is always mentioned in connection 
with the husband, having the same legal rights and advantages. In the 
family she is the equal of the man; daughter, she is the equal of the son ; 
sister, she is the equal of the brother; and wife, she is the equal of the 
husband. As soon as she attains the age of majority she enjoys full legal 
attributes. She may have her own private property ; she may purchase, 
contract, bind herself ; nothing restrains her power. 


This authoritative enunciation clearly defines the property 
rights of the Egyptian married woman and unmistakably sub- 
stantiates the sweeping language of the Toledo Art Review, but 
the picture thus drawn shows but one side of the shield. Another 
French master * deals with a different aspect of the case, and 
enables the inquirer to distinguish the true lights, shadows, and 
perspective of the image just outlined, for, approaching his 
analysis from a different angle, he shows that in ancient Egypt 
the husband was legally entitled to abandon his wife, and she to 
leave her husband. It was thus that divorce was practised. No 
judicial authority intervened, as in modern times, charged with 

1 Myres, The Dawn of History, pp. 19 e¢ seq. 

® Andre Favre, Le Mariage en Egypte, p. 54. 

3 Paturet, La Condition Juridique de la Femme dans I’ Egypte, p. 31. 
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the mission of saying when the marriage should or should not be 
set aside. While originally the husband alone enjoyed this 
supreme prerogative, at a later period the wife was accorded the 
same privilege, so that both parties acquired equal rights as to 
dissolution, and the corollary followed that there should be a 
definite segregation of the property attributes of both parties. 

The marital status of both husband and wife was essentially 
precarious, and therefore required that the respective spouses 
should protect their material interests from one another. At the 
incipiency of Egyptian history ‘ the woman was the mistress of 
the house, and in early tales she is represented as having entire 
control of herself and of the place,’ but when, with the march of 
events, the power of repudiation was conferred upon the wife as 
well as upon the husband, the hegemony of the domestic circle 
originally vested in the mother disappeared from the scene, for 
the father, no longer guaranteed against the menace of repudiation, 
felt that he must take measures for his own individual welfare. 

Judea.—From Egypt the scene naturally shifts to the land 
of Israel. Moses, the lawgiver of his people, was born on the 
banks of the Nile, reared in the house of Pharaoh, and possessed 
of a profound knowledge of the law and civilisation of the country 
of his birth. The Bible 5 teaches that ‘the sojourning of the 
children of Israel who dwelt in Egypt was four hundred and thirty 
years,’ so that not only did the great legislator have a compre- 
hensive insight into the laws and practices of the Egyptians, 
but the people whose leader he was were thoroughly conversant 
with the usages and customs of the land where they had so long 
resided. 

It therefore follows that if it be shown that before the entry 
into Egypt of the Israelites the same general standard obtained in 
Egypt and Israel in respect to woman, but that immediately 
after the Exodus two different currents are clearly defined, this 
divergence, in the absence of proof to the contrary, must be 
attributed to causes which made their influence felt during the 
Exile. 

During the old patriarchal days polygamy was practised, 
for Jacob had four wives, Leah, Rachel, Bilhah and Zilpah, 
and a man being the chief of the family and exercising plenary 
authority thereover, could repudiate his wife without cause or 
previous notice of any sort, and even without observing any 
formality. 

Abraham was revered by his people as an exemplar of 
righteousness, and yet although ‘ Sarai, Abram’s wife, took Hagar 
her maid the Egyptian after Abram had dwelt ten years in the 

* Petrie, Egypt.and Syria, p. 23. 
5 Exod, xii. 40. 
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land of Canaan and gave her to her husband Abram to be his 
wife ’® the marital status thus conferred upon Hagar did not 
protect her from the uncontrolled suzerainty of Abraham, for 
he ‘rose up early in the morning, and took bread and a bottle 
of water and gave it unto Hagar, putting it on her shoulder, 
and the child, and sent her away, and she departed and wandered 
in the wilderness of Beersheba.’? 

This rule of conduct which obtained before the Exodus recalls 
the repudiation of the old Egyptian days, and Jacob’s four wives 
serve as a reminder of the fact that in Egypt, besides the legiti- 
mate wife, the head of the household had as many concubines as 
he could afford to support. 

It is true that the Mosaic law, enacted after the departure 
from Egypt, does not prohibit polygamy, and it is also true 
that several of the kings maintained extensive harems, but the 
dominant note of the civilisation of the Jews was absolutely 
antagonistic to that effete laziness which always invades such an 
institution, for the Mischra provides that, ‘even though the wife 
may have brought a hundred servants, she shall separate the 
wool, for idleness leads to debauchery.’ In the same sense it is 
emphasised that there is no place in Judaism for the weakling : 
‘The tender and delicate woman among you which would not 
adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground for delicate- 
ness and tenderness, her eye shall be evil towards the husband of 
her bosom and towards her son and towards her daughter.’® 
Many instances may be cited showing anti-polygamous shades 
of meaning, and tending to justify the belief that after the Exodus 
monogamy was the rule and not the exception.® 

It was the same as to divorce. The Mosaic law admits of 
divorce, but not under the same conditions as obtained in the 
case of Hagar, nor such as found expression in Egypt, where 
‘there was probably a loose form of marriage which might be 
easily dissolved.’1° ; 

If Israel did not provide for the indissolubility of marriage, 
not only the legislation, but also the customs, thereof definitely 
established the stability of the tie. 

It is provided 11 that 
when a man hath taken a wife and married her, and it come to pass that 
she find no favour in his eyes because he hath found some uncleanness 
in her, then let him write her a bill of divorcement and give it in her hand 
and send her out of his house. 


6 Gen. xvi. 3. 

? Gen. xxi. 14. 

® Deut. xxviii. 56. 

® Prov. v.8; vi. 26; xix. 14; Ps. cxxxvii. 3; Mal. ii. 3; Deut. xx. 7. 
10 Breadsted, A History of Egypt, p. 86. 

11 Deut. xxii. 1. 
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While the doctors are not of one mind as to the intendment of 
the law, all are agreed that a husband should not avail himself 
of the broad authority given him unless his wife be untrue to 
him, and thus has public opinion, which is the final arbiter, 
intervened and put a reasonable construction upon the statute,4 
the essential import of which resides in the fact that it enacts 
that there must be a ‘ bill of divorcement,’ delivered to the wife, 
which instrument was probably authenticated by the Council of 
the Ancients and signed by two witnesses. 18 

This establishment of the stability of marriage, in the very 
teeth of the old law and of Egyptian usage, in no sense lowered 
the social attributes of woman, for in no civilisation has woman 
a higher vé/e than that of a ‘ mother in Israel,’ for it is written 
that ‘ Deborah, a prophetess, the wife of Lapidoth, she judged 
Israel at that time, and the children of Israel came up to her for 
judgment,’** and again, ‘So Hilkiah the priest, and Ahikam, 
and Achbor, and Shaphan, and Asahiah went unto Huldah the 
prophetess, and they communed with her. ’ 15 

Anyone to-day who has been honoured with the intimacy of 
a Jewish family knows that these examples typify a rule and do 
not single out exceptions. 

The Nemesis of repudiation ever confronting the ancient 
Egyptian husband and wife made it necessary that their property 
rights be distinct one from the other, and therefore the wife 
became the absolute mistress of her own property. The stability 
of the marriage tie being the corner-stone of Jewish institutions, 
Moses not only refused to follow Egyptian standards, but, on the 
contrary, took a diametrically opposite position.?¢ ' 

While it is true that the Thora of Moses is the basis of the 
Jewish law, which is enforced even at this late date in the Rab- 
binical courts of the Ottoman Empire, still the translators point 
out ?7 that traditions and interpretations must be taken into 
account, and it is for this reason that the Mischra and the two 
Talmuds must be considered in ascertaining what is the law in 
respect of the property rights of the married woman. A codifica- 
tion of the various sources was made in 1554 by Joseph Karo, 
who published his work under the title of Schulchan Aruch. 

Bearing out the statement hereinbefore made that the whole 
genius of Judaism tenaciously clings to the stability of marriage, 
it may be relevant to add that the translators append to an 

12 Jere. iii. 8; Deut. xxii. 14-19, 28, 29. 

18 Favre, Le Mariage en Egypte, p. 50. 

14 Book of Judges iv. 4, 5. 

15 2 Kings xxii. 14. ~ 

16 The texts which will be cited in support of this statement are taken from 


the French ‘ Code Rabbinique Eben Haezer, traduit par Sautayra et Charleville.’ 
17 Vol. I., p. 20. 
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innocuous article the significant remark that the provision in 
question ‘ constitutes one of the numerous means employed by 
the Rabbinical law to put an obstacle in the way of the ease of 
repudiation.’® 

The Mosaic law 1° declares that the husband is entitled to the 
enjoyment of the fruits of all the property of his wife in com- 
pensation for the obligation which is imposed upon him to deliver 
her when she is a captive or prisoner. 

The property of the wife is divided into two categories,?° 
‘Tson Barzel’ and ‘ Melog.’ The term ‘ Tson Barzel’ applies 
to such property of the wife as has been entered and appraised 
in the marriage contract, and for which the husband declares 
that he is responsible ; all other property falls into the second 
category, including such property as the wife may acquire during 
marriage by inheritance or donation or as an indemnity. In 
respect of property ‘ Tson Barzal,’ it is declared that the husband 
assumes the obligation of returning, at the dissolution of marriage, 
what he received in the condition in which it was when it was 
delivered to him; the profit is his; the loss he must sustain. 
As to property ‘ Melog,’ he is called upon to return the object in 
the condition existing at the time of the dissolution of the 
matriage. 

While the authorities are not agreed as to the exact date of 
the Exodus, one of the most careful students of the subject 
examines all available data and fixes the date at 1220 B.c.24 

For the purposes of this inquiry this estimate may be accepted, 
and therefore it is shown that more than four centuries before 
Romulus founded his capital the Mosaic law was promulgated. 
Rome carefully laid her foundations, spread, prospered and 
decayed, and to-day is but a glorious memory, where, as always 
factors to be reckoned with, never in the history of the world have 
the children of Israel been so universally influential as they are 
at the present time. Over 3000 years have passed since the 
Exodus; more than 4000 years separate the present century 
from the date of Abram’s entry into Canaan, and the Jewish 
people is as virile and as essentially youthful at this moment as 
it ever was. It is known that no body as an organisation has 
more faithfully adhered to its laws than has this race, and accord- 
ingly as a tree is judged by its fruit, so must these rules be gauged 
by what they have brought about. 

Ancient Greece.—It would serve no useful purpose to consider 
the laws of the ancient Greeks, because, while their civilisation is 

18 Art. I, Chap. LXXXV. 

1 Art. II. and Art. VII, Chap. LXXXV. (‘Code Rabbinique Eben Haezer, 
traduit par Sautayra et Charleville.) 


20 Art. I., Chap. LXXXIV. 
31 Petrie, Egypt and Syria, p. 37. 
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recognised as the fountain-head of all that touches upon modern 
art, the statutes of Greece as such have had no direct influence 
upon the legislation or underlying social structure of modern 
Europe. 

Ancient Rome (Earlier Period).—Rome, on the other hand, has 
left an impress which is felt on every hand, and as both Judea 
and Egypt passed under the dominion of the Eternal City, the 
transition is a logical one. 

According ‘ to the original Roman law, marriage is the union 
of a man and a woman associating themselves together for life in 
view of an absolute community of domestic relationship and of 
pecuniary interests.’ 22 

The legal guarantees assured unto a wife during the early 
days of Rome were slight, but she enjoyed a position of great 
influence, and divorce, though it existed, was rare and frowned 
upon by public opinion. The marriage tie obtained, and in 
its binding character afforded, ample personal and property 
protection. 

Ancient Rome (Later Period).—But before the end of the 
Republic, to quote Lord Mackenzie, 
the loss of belief in the old religion and the growing laxity of mouals led 
to an extraordinary freedom of divorce. 

That is to say, those who sowed the seeds of greatness have gone, 
and the reapers govern the land. The reactionist has begun 
his work, and therefore 

at a later period marriage had no effect in rendering the property of the 
spouses common ; on the contrary, each was entitled to preserve what was 
his or her own and to dispose of it at pleasure. If, therefore, the wife 
was sui juris and had a private fortune, she retained it as her own private 
property, entirely separate from that of her husband. 

While this corrosive influence was at work, even although 
the Emperor Constantine looked with favour upon Christianity, 
so deeply were existing practices ingrained in the life of the 
people that not only did the usages in question continue, but 
when Justinian promulgated the Corpus Juris Civilis, April 2, 
A.D. 529, he gave legislative sanction to the customs then in force. 
The power of Rome had, however, then passed from the banks 
of the Tiber to the Bosphorus, and the effete East had fastened 
its death grip upon the Empire. 

Dissolution of the Roman Empire.—The simmering fire of 
dissolution was burning, slowly but surely, so much so that when 
the Middle Ages had come and gone three distinct civilisations 
were clearly defined : (1) Latin Christianity, (2) Greek Christianity, 
and (3) Islam. 

Latin Christianity—When in 1054 occurred the definite 


22 Pendectes frangaises, verbe Mariage, No. 17. 
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schism between the Church of the Orient and that of the Occident, 
the fundamental principles of Roman Catholicism were observed 
by all those nations which maintained their allegiance to the 
see of Rome. As special respect to the mother of the Saviour was 
a tenet of the Church of Rome, it is easy to perceive that the 
ubiquitous influence of the clergy tended to increase the reverence 
and esteem paid to womankind, particularly as at the same time 
the spread of chivalry worked, in a secular vein, along similar 
lines. 

It thus came about that, whereas the Occident fixed the 
personal status of the married woman upon a high plane, it 
deliberately refused to follow the lead of the old Empire as to her 
property rights, and therefore would not admit that the wife 
retained her private property separate from that of her husband. 

Roman Catholicism and Protestantism.—For general purposes 
it may be said that the unity of the Latin Church continued until 
the sixteenth century. From that day the division may be said 
to be along lines of Roman Catholicism and of Protestantism. 
Spain and France stand out as prominent exponents of Catholic 
thought, and England and the United States of America bear the 
same relation to the Protestant world. The former German 
Empire was practically two-fifths Catholic and three-fifths 
Protestant, and therefore may be taken as a common meeting 
ground for both schools of religious thought. 

Spain.—Spain even to-day does not admit of divorce, and 
in all the relations of life connected with the family tie allows 
the principle of the indissolubility of marriage to shape its policy. 

France.—France refused to admit divorce until 1792, but 
having established it at that date and reaffirmed it when the 
Code Napoléon was promulgated, abolished it in 1816, and did 
not re-establish it until 1884. While, therefore, divorce exists 
in France, nevertheless the social fabric of the country is still, in 
its underlying strata, based upon the stability of the marriage 
tie, the cardinal note of which finds its expression in the presumed 
community or partnership of all property acquired during the 
marriage by either spouse other than such as results from donation 
or inheritance. This partnership or community represents the 
joint efforts of both spouses, and is typical of the unity which 
springs from the well-defined social status of woman. 

It is true that French law considers the husband the head of 
the community and provides that he alone shall represent it in 
actions at law and contractual relations with third parties. 
Anyone, however, whose knowledge of French literature is at all 
diversified can, from the storehouse of his memory, recall pictures 
which definitely characterise the absolute mastery of the French 
woman, not only over the household, but over the business 
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operations, of her husband. No one who has come into touch 
with the French people, who knows the middle classes, the small 
shopkeepers, the artisans and the peasants, can fail to have been 
struck by the fact that French husbands and wives toil side by 
side in a closer community of mind and purpose than is dreamed 
of in England or America. They are both one; they do not 
desire laws which create a property cleavage between them, 
because the one completes the other; and they are, as the 
musketeers of Dumas, ‘ all for one and one for all.’ 

All property owned by the wife at the time of marriage, or 
which she may acquire by inheritance or by donation during the 
marriage, remains her separate estate. The management thereof 
is in her hands, and the revenue thereof belongs to her.2* She 
cannot, however, alienate or encumber this separate property 
without the consent of her husband or the authorisation of the 
court, because under the philosophy underlying the legislation of 
Western Europe marriage is supposed to be a partnership for life, 
and therefore in its practical operation is guided by the principles 
which obtain in the relations between ordinary partners. Thus, 
while it is true that one business partner cannot control, as a 
general proposition, the sales or mortgages made by his associate 
in respect of the private property of the latter, if the former were 
to ascertain that the personal estate of his partner was being 
dissipated he would dissolve the partnership even if he could 
not prevent the squandering. French law, therefore, true to its 
inspiration, permits the wife to do with her revenue what she 
desires, but allows her husband to be heard as to the capital, 
reserving to the former the right to appeal to the court for 
authorisation to act if she considers that her partner’s refusal is 
arbitrary. 

The spouses may by marriage contract stipulate that there 
shail be no property partnership between them. 

Even although this legal partnership is thoroughly typical of 
France, conditions sometimes arise which have to be solved, when 
the husband turns out to be a drone and even the inspiration of a 
French wife and attractive children will not make him do his 
duty. To face the emergency thus created while still not forcing 
the wife to appeal to divorce for her protection and that of her 
children, the law of July 13, 1907, was passed, reserving to the 
wife 
the free disposition of the product of her individual work, of the savings 
resulting therefrom, and of anything purchased therewith, and providing 


that in respect thereof the married woman shall henceforth be absolutely 
independent of her husband. 


But even before this recent amendment was enacted France 
28 Code Napoléon (promulgated March 5, 1803), Art. 1576. 
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had not been unmindful of the necessity of throwing safeguards 
around the pecuniary interests of the wife if and when exceptional 
conditions should require a special remedy. Accordingly the 
original code made it clear *4 that the community existing between 
the spouses could be brought to an end by a judgment decreeing 
a separation of property between husband and wife 25 whenever 
her dowry was imperilled or the disorder of her husband’s affairs 
was such as to jeopardise her interests. Of course, the wife, 
separate in property as a result of a judgment of the court, regains 
the administration of her separate estate. Nor must it be 
imagined that this disposition of the law affords an example of 
‘closing the stable after the steed is stolen,’ because (1) laws 
should be framed to respond to the generality of cases, and not 
to cover exceptional or abnormal conditions, and (2) the Code 
Napoléon 2° gives the wife for the protection of her rights a general 
tacit mortgage covering all property which may stand in the name 
of her husband. 

Inasmuch as this mortgage in favour of the wife need not 
be recorded and applies to all real property standing in the name 
of the husband, the practical result is that the wife has to intervene 
in any and all sales or mortgages granted by her husband, as no 
one will deal with a married man in matters touching upon the 
alienation of real estate unless the wife shall have renounced her 
general tacit mortgage covering the property under consideration. 

In a word, the laws of France presume that a woman marries 
a man for life, and that she would not accompany him to the altar 
unless mutual respect and confidence guided their steps. Ways 
and means are provided for exceptional conditions and disappoint- 
ments, but the general rule is as stated. 

Great Britain and Iveland—When during the sixteenth 
century England ceased to acknowledge spiritual allegiance to 
Rome, the old canon laws had taken too deep root to disappear 
overnight, so much so that as orthodox a Protestant pen as that 
of Justice Blackstone wrote in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century that ‘the very being or legal existence of the wife is 
suspended during marriage or, at least, is incorporated and 
consolidated in that of her husband.’ 

During the days when Jenner in medicine, Gainsborough in 
art, Watt in mechanics, Coke in law, Clive in India, Nelson on sea, 
and Wellington on land were proving that there was no limit to 
the potentialities of the united effort of the British man and of 
the British woman, the principle just set forth was guarding the 
fireside. 


24 Code Napoléon, Art. 1441. 
%5 Tbid., 1443. 
26 Tbid., 2121. 

Vor. XCII—No. 545 
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So literally is this statement true that Protestant England had 
no enactment upon its statute books admitting divorce until 
1857, and even to-day a husband, to obtain a divorce, must prove 
an act of marital infidelity on the part of his wife, and she cannot 
obtain a divorce from him unless she establish that the misconduct 
of her husband was aggravated by incest or bigamy or that it 
was accompanied by cruelty or by two years’ desertion. 

In Scotland absolute parity exists between the sexes in 
respect of the ground for divorce, and relief can be obtained if 
the misconduct of the adverse spouse is established. 

Protestant Ireland and Catholic Ireland apparently agree 
upon one single question, and that is that divorce shall not 
obtain in the Emerald Isle, and therefore, as standing proof 
that even irreconcilable antagonism can sometimes be spanned, 
this isolated, unprecedented harmony may still be an omen of 
hope for the future tranquillity of Ireland. 

It is therefore clear that while divorce exists under the laws 
of England and Scotland, the marriage tie is a knot which binds 
and which cannot be cut asunder with a light and merry heart. 

The first breach in the old rules as to property rights was 
made August 9, 1870, the final change August 18, 1882. A 
definite separation of property was thereby introduced and full 
legal autonomy accorded the married woman. 

The British temperament is essentially conservative. The 
legislative change which completely revolutionised the tradi- 
tional principle of the common law has, therefore, hardly had 
time definitely to impress itself upon the marrow of the people, 
and consequently the splendid heroism of Great Britain in the 
recent world crisis may well be due to the old leaven and not to 
the new crust. 

United States of America.—The people of the thirteen original 
American States were born and bred under the influence of the 
same institutions which made England great. The whole frame- 
work of the United States in respect of the property rights of the 
married woman was cast in the same mould. The titanic struggle 
of the Civil War was fought out under a similar inspiration, and 
looking back over the history of the development under analysis, 
it is a strange fact that the earliest pioneers who trekked across 
the plains in large numbers and laid the first stone of the new 
edifice were religious zealots who held to certain tenets in respect 
to women which were not consistent with a civilisation founded 
upon monogamy. To-day the same accidental coincidence 
obtains. It is in Utah, Wyoming and Colorado, where Mor- 
monism is the most widely spread, and there is to be found, as 
regards the property rights of the married woman, legislation 
which is so advanced that it is but a feeble reprint of the enact- 
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ments of ancient Egypt, where ‘ it was customary in all ranks for 
a youth to marry his sister.’ 

Germany.—As modern Germany is not made of one block, 
but is a mosaic where many petty States are blended together 
into a whole, and where both Catholicism and Protestantism have 
large spheres of influence, such an eclectic production as the 
German Civil Code of 1900 may reveal many useful lessons. 

This body of laws provides for divorce upon six different 
grounds, but the whole structure of married life is based, if not 
upon the indissolubility of marriage, at least upon the stability 
thereof. 

It is pointed out by the German commentators that before 
the new code came into effect there were more than 100 different 
matrimonial systems obtaining in the Empire. Therefore the rule 
which was finally evolved may be said to have stood the acid test. 

The contracting parties, husband and wife, upon observing 
certain formalities are allowed a wide latitude as to their rela- 
tions in respect of property owned or acquired by either or both 
of them, but if they fail so to do, the code declares what shall be 
the common law, the true inwardness of which is found in the 
principle 2? that, in the absence of proof to the contrary, every- 
thing which is in the possession of the spouses or of either of them 
is presumed to be common property (Gesammigut). 

Property owned by the wife at the time of marriage (Einge- 
brachtes Gut 28) falls under the administration of the husband, 
who is entitled to the fruits thereof. The same rule is applicable 
to such property as the wife may acquire during the marriage, it 
being well understood, however, that the administration and 
usufruct of the husband do not apply to property ‘ reserved to 
the wife’ (Vorbehaltes Gui ®®). Under this latter head are included 
things intended for the exclusive use of the wife, her clothes, 
jewellery, implements of craft, whatever she may acquire by her 
own work or receive through donation or inheritance when the 
donor or testator shall have specifically stated that the gift or 
legacy is to be considered as falling within the category just 
mentioned. 

As regards all such property as is under her own control, 
she can appear in court and contract without her husband’s 
authorisation. 

The text of the law is clear *® that even where the husband 
administers his wife’s property, in all matters dealing with the 
disposition thereof—and by this is meant the sale, mortgage, or 


27 Civil Code of the German Empire, Art. 1438, paragrayh 1. 
28 Tbid., 1363. 

2 Tbid., 1365 et seq. 

80 Tbid., 1375-1380, 1396-1400. 
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performance of any act of ownership—it is the wife who must 
appear and contract subject only to the authorisation (Ein- 
willigung) of the husband. 

Nor must it be inferred, even as regards purely administrative 
matters, that the power of the husband is absolute, or that this 
control may not be taken away from him.*1 

England and America are irreconcilably opposed to German 
militarism. They cannot and will not admit that during the 
piping days of peace nations must go armed to the teeth and that 
civil life must be one vast garrison; and yet if the principles 
embodied in the legislation predicated upon the absolute separation 
of the property rights of man and woman be universally adopted 
in the English-speaking world, the incongruous spectacle will be 
presented of the Prussian husband and wife living side by side, 
peacefully and happily, resorting only to internecine family strife 
if and when a supreme necessity presents itself, whereas the Anglo- 
Saxon wife, distrustful of her husband, will go about in full 
armour, shaping her whole attitude towards him upon the theory 
that warfare is the normal state of conjugal relationship. 

Greek Christianity——When the Christian world was split in 
twain it is found that what may be considered the more progressive 
section clung to Rome. The result has already been examined. 
That group of nations which to-day may be classed as undeveloped 
or reactionary, as individual taste may prefer, adhered to the 
Byzantine custom. Modern Greece and Russia are the most 
prominent exemplars of this category. 

Russia at the period in question—the eleventh century—need 
not be dealt with, but the Eastern Empire, with its capital at 
Constantinople, was still a mighty factor and the centre of Roman 
law. 

Byzantine Empire—The doctrine of the indissolubility of 
marriage, for which the Church of Rome contended, met, on the 
banks of the Bosphorus, with little favour. The laws of that day 
admitted at Constantinople the principle of divorce, and except 
for the absence of any reference to incompatibility of temperament, 
the rules then laid down vary but little from those obtaining in the 
group of American States already cited as models. 

With such premises, it is clear, in the light of the deductions 
I have set forth, that the Byzantine Empire allowed the wife 
who had a private fortune to retain it as her own individual 
property entirely separate from that of her husband. 

While these laws were becoming solidified, as the empire grew 
weaker and weaker, the Turks were coming forward, and in 1453 
the Basilica of St. Sophia became a mosque. 


31 Civil Code of the German Empire, Arts. 1391-1418, 
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Modern Greece.—In 1830 the new kingdom of Greece was 
welcomed into the family of nations. 

By royal decree dated February 23, 1835, the old laws of the 
Eastern Empire as compiled by Armenopoulo in 1350, and there- 
fore reproducing the dispositions already outlined, were made 
applicable to modern Greece. 

If this little kingdom is considered a paragon worthy of 
emulation, if the Greek women of to-day are so free and occupy 
such an exalted position as to arrest attention, then, and in that 
event, the deduction is clear. If the converse obtains, is it not 
pregnant with meaning ? 

Russia.—Passing to Russia, it is found that, as questions of 
divorce fall within the purview of ecclesiastical law, the same rules 
as apply in the Greek Orthodox Church are enforced in this 
distracted country. 


Reference to the text of the code shows that marriage establishes 
between husband and wife no species whatsoever of confusion of interests.** 

The husband and the wife may alienate or mortgage their property at 
their own discretion, directly and in their own name, without requiring 
the consent of the other spouse. 


Obviously under such a system of laws the wife may in respect 
of her own property appear in court without the authorisation of 


her husband. 

‘ Marriage begets a community of property or legal partnership 
between husband and wife,’ says the French law-maker, and from 
the trenches came the refrain, ‘ Ils ne passeront pas.’ 

‘ Marriage establishes between husband and wife no species 
whatsoever of confusion of interests,’ proclaims the Russian 
commentator, and Bolshevism devastates the land. 

Islam.—And if, returning to the Roman Empire, the field 
is resurveyed, it is found that before the Eastern and Western 
Churches had disintegrated Islam had conquered some of the 
fairest provinces of Christendom. 

The laws of the Muhammadan world afford a most startling 
picture. 

English literature is too full of instances portraying the sad 
lot of the Muslim woman, picturing her abject misery and physical 
and moral slavery, to make it necessary to quote text and verse 
to demonstrate the social status of the daughter of Islam. 

When, however, the purely juristic field is entered, the ground 
has not been so well covered. 

The provisions of the statutes which must be analysed should 
be read in the light of the Qoran, which permeates the entire 


32 Lehr, Les Elements du Droit Civil Russe, Vol. I., p. 42. 
33 Ibid., p. 44. 
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atmosphere, and which declares in no uncertain terms ** that 
‘men are superior to woman on account of those qualities by 
which God has raised him over her.’ Accordingly a man is allowed 
to have four wives, and no limitations are placed upon the number 
of his concubines.*5 It is also provided that the husband may of 
his own motion, and without cause or judicial intervention, 
repudiate his wife or wives. 

In the light of the knowledge derived from parallel legislation, 
it is clear that this social inferiority of woman must beget tran- 
scendent property rights in favour of the wife or wives. 

One of the best-known authors on Muhammadan law writes ° ; 


If one considers the situation of the wife as regards her property and 
with particular reference to her right of administration and of free unre- 
strained disposition of all that belongs to her, one is struck with the fact 
that the marital authority of the husband is practically inexistent. In 
such matters the husband has no greater rights than any perfect stranger. 
The Muslim woman enjoys plenary rights of administration, and it may be 
said, as a general rule, that she has similar rights as to alienation. She 
can stand in justice without marital authorisation, and thus may her 
situation be defined: absolute dependence and inferiority as to person, 
complete independence and absolute equality as to property. 


Khadry Pasha compiled what is known as the Personal Status 
Code of Muhammadan law. Article 206 of this work confirms 
what the French writer has just said, and in two crisp lines unfolds 


the whole truth. ‘The marital power of the husband is solely 
disciplinary ; he has no authority over the property of his wife,’ 
is the laconic language used. 

The lot of a Muslim woman is essentially precarious, for the 
Nemesis of repudiation ever hovers over her. Polygamy makes 
her social position eminently insecure, and it is therefore because 
of conditions the very antipodes of everything Occidental that 
her property rights must be irrevocably segregated from those of 
her husband. 

General Deductions.—All Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and therefore women are 
entitled to vote if, when, and as a majority of them may desire 
so todo. There are hundreds of thousands of unmarried women 
and widows who have vital interests at stake and a right and duty 
to have their weight felt. The body politic suffers grave injury 
from the exclusion of such powerful factors, who not only cannot 
defend themselves, but have no one to protect them. As married 
life is the normal state of man and woman, it would be immoral 
to deprive a woman of an inherent attribute simply because she 


%# Qoran, Surate IV., verse 38. 
35 Thid., verse 3. 
%¢ Clavel, Droit Musulman, Vol. I., p. 163. 
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filled a natural duty. Suffrage is not compulsory, and if a wife 
should feel that her husband’s vote amply protected her, she 
would be able to refrain from going to the polls. 

Women have done too much for civilisation to fail to do their 
full duty when they see the light. With the history of the world 
before their eyes, with its lessons appealing to them, it is con- 
fidently believed that they will lead where progress points the 
way and refuse to follow where reaction calls. 

The women of decadent Rome, distracted Russia, helpless 
Greece, polygamous Turkey, and Mormon Utah are free in respect 
of their property rights because the social fabric of these common- 
wealths is built upon the quicksand of matrimonial insecurity. 

The British woman knows who she is and what she is. She 
has made the English-speaking race the dominant factor of the 
world. The empire which her heroism, her self-sacrifice, her 
industry and her economy have made great was built and has 
been maintained by a civilisation which decrees that the trades- 
man who furnishes a married woman with wearing apparel must 
look to her husband, and not to her, for payment. Such a rule of 
law cannot be modified without steering the ship of state towards 
the rocks of reaction and the shoals of social decay. 


PIERRE CRABITES. 
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A PRACTICAL ROAD TO UTOPIA 


It is perhaps a sign of the rather aggressively material times 
in which we live that in almost every case disputes are settled by 
a purely material compromise, involving purely material sacrifices 
and gains for both disputing parties. Possibly these are the only 
practicable solutions in a generation that has, consciously or 
unconsciously, deified materialism and striven rather for an 
outward and visible sign than for an inward and spiritual grace ; 
but signs are not wanting that the younger generation, advancing 
upon its future with eyes vastly more widely open and minds far 
more receptive and untrammelled than ever before, has begun 
to inquire whether, after all, this idealised materialism is a worthy 
goal of endeavour, or whether, like commercialised Imperialism, 
it is one of those false gods which will involve multitudes of 
sentient, but inarticulate and uninstructed, human creatures in 
an early and stupendous fall. 

It is, of course, mainly in industrial disputes that this 
exaggerated materialism becomes most obvious, and the terms 
of settlement of the bitter coal stoppage of 1921 constitute a 
minatory example of the depths to which we have fallen. They 
indicate and record so great a lack of mutual confidence between 
employer and employed, and so amazing a degree of mutual 
suspicion and distrust, that one is almost forced to conclude that 
those engaged in the coal industry must be as black as their 
product, and that, arguing from the particular to the general, 
the entire nation must be a striking aggregation of rogues and 
vagabonds, who must be watched and governed and limited in 
every possible way lest they cut one another’s economic throats. 

Now, this is not so, although the terms of settlement entirely 
justify such a conclusion and were, doubtless, the only proposals 
which could at that time have secured the much-needed 
peace. Neither the coal trade nor the nation is composed of 
rogues or vagabonds exclusively, though, of course, there are 
enough to be found to provide a living for several hundred 
journalists and policemen. But that suspicion and lack of 
confidence is very present; and although we have not been 
treated to the stimulation and excitement and dislocation and 
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misery of a big strike for some time, it is more because union 
funds are low than because there is any greater measure of mutual 
confidence between employers and employed. The old trouble is 
there still, and will remain to torment and hinder the present 
generation. What the young men want to know is whether it is 
going to become a permanent obstacle in the path of progress, 
or whether the exercise of just a little intelligence in unfamiliar 
channels can stamp it out. 

In order to appreciate how all this distrust has arisen, and to 
discover how best it can be ended, we must go back many decades, 
to the time when trades unions were prohibited by law and the 
working classes had grounds for assassination rather than suspicion 
and declamation merely. Before the birth of industrialism 
initiated the concentration of population in towns, and the 
consequent dependence of the people upon artificial conditions 
for the necessities of life, there had been only two main classes 
in the community—the land-owning aristocracy and the peasantry. 
Now, the old aristocracy were, on the whole, truly aristocratic, 
in that they appreciated that, if their position was great, their 
responsibility was paramount, and that their duty towards 
those dependent upon them was a sacred trust which must in 
no circumstances be abused. They feared God, honoured the 
King and discharged their duty, and they did all these things 
quite honestly and sincerely, so that they both gained and main- 
tained a respect which was fully merited and willingly accorded. 
The captain of industry, however, wielded power as great as or 
greater than that possessed by the old aristocracy, because he 
was able to manipulate the artificial conditions which he had 
created and so reduce his workpeople to a condition of utter 
wretchedness in a way so mysterious and indirect that they were 
quite unable to stop or interfere with him. And because it paid 
him to do this, because if he did not his competitors would, and 
because none of them had any traditions to uphold or recognised 
moral duties to discharge, the industrial labourer soon found 
himself as pitiful and complete a slave as any who sweated 
under the rod of Rameses II. Theoretically, of course, he was 
entirely free: he could either work or not, just as he chose, and 
nobody could compel him. But the law would have been perhaps 
kinder, and certainly more honest, if it had prescribed shooting as 
the penalty for idleness, since such a death is more merciful than 
slow starvation. 

The trades unions have done much to ameliorate the conditions 
under which their members live, and if they have at times been 
too prone to advertise their power, and utter threats and warnings, 
and order strikes, and upset and disconcert the nation, it is only 
fair to recollect that they have had a long and a bitter fight in 
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order to make themselves effective, and that nothing that they 
have ever done can compare in iniquity with the behaviour of 
early industrialists. The unions may have imperilled property ; 
they have never poisoned and destroyed life. 

What is wanted is not a surface adjustment of material details 
—because the more delicate the adjustment the more easily it is 
thrown out of gear—but a radical alteration of points of view and 
a far more universal realisation of that common humanity which 
should be a bulwark against all forms of violent and disastrous 
anti-social strife. This will be obtained neither through patron- 
ising the working classes nor through abusing the employing 
classes, but only through a greater mutual tolerance born of 
greater mutual knowledge. The present-day employer meets 
his employees on a material rather than on a human basis ; that 
is to say, he knows them as surfacemen, porters, mechanics and 
carpenters, and not as Brown, Jones, Smith and Robinson ; 
and he regards them as rather troublesome cogs in his intricate 
industrial machine. The employee, likewise, is inclined to regard 
his employer as a hard, scheming and conscienceless individual 
who by some artifice—probably dishonest—has got himself into 
a position which enables him quite idly, but efficiently, to extract 
money from the more robust activities of less fortunate—or less 
crafty—folk than himself. There are exceptions, of course, but 
they do nothing more than prove the rule. 

The present generation has failed altogether to destroy these 
false conceptions, but it has almost unconsciously gone a long way 
towards doing so. It has, in fact, created machinery for pro- 
ducing a true mutual understanding between class and class 
without either visualising its possibilities or troubling to appreciate 
its importance. 

This machinery is to be found in the county council schools, 
the Church schools, the proprietary schools, the preparatory 
schools, the public schools and the universities, as well as in the 
organisations controlling the Boy Scouts, the Sea Scouts, the 
Naval Cadets, the Boys’ Brigade, the Church Lads’ Brigade, and 
the working-class boys’ clubs which now exist in almost every 
town. The machinery is in being, but it is not yet assembled ; 
there is much enthusiasm, but astonishingly little result ; and, 
in fact, it may be said that we have plenty of machinery, but no 
machine, and that the motive power is billowing about like an 
inexhaustible cloud of steam, achieving nothing for lack of a 
conduit to direct it into effective channels. 

The point I am trying to make is this, that whereas we main- 
tain all these admirable institutions for the care of the young, 
hardly one of them actually caters for the young of the nation as 
a whole. I know that a number of them claim to do so, but it 
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is indisputable that for all practical purposes they are just so 
many compartments into which each rising generation either 
drifts or is thrust according to the economic and social position 
of its parents. Class comradeship is an altogether inconceivable 
outcome of such conditions, and if we are to progress towards 
the realisation of this ideal, those who organise and control these 
institutions will have to seek mutual co-operation in a much closer 
degree than hitherto. 

If it is wondered why I have stated that this machinery is 
to be found only in those institutions which concern them<elves 
exclusively with the boys and young men of the nation, it is 
because the young are free from prejudice and have no misleadin;” 
‘experience ’ of civilised artificialities to confound them. They 
are receptive ; they are easily impressed ; in fact, they are full 
of potentialities for the betterment of the race which are at 
present almost completely unexploited, so that, after a few years 
of wonderful promise, they are led into the stupid little grooves 
and intellectual byways and hedges where often their parents 
lurk, and worship or revile the petty gods and devils which their 
environment has thrust upon them. 

Now, if you take all the young people who are to be found in 
the various institutions I have mentioned, and mix them all up 
together as frequently and as naturally as possible, so that they 
get to know each other, and to respect each other’s ideas, ideals, 
points of view, habits and so on, and if this mixing-up process is 
made part and parcel pf the life of every child from school age 
right up through adolescence to the early twenties, it is possible, 
is it not, that there will grow up a generation of young men—not 
young miners and young confectioners and young bankers and 
young coal-owners, all nicely segregated and labelled, and kept 
ignorant of one another, and made snobbish or supercilious or 
jealous, and ready to fly at each other on the slightest provoca- 
tion, but just young men? And it is probable, too, surely, that 
these young men, when they become miners and confectioners 
and bankers and coal-owners, will be able to talk to each other in 
a friendly way, and to trust one another to play fair, and to alter 
and adjust whatever seems to need altering and adjusting without 
a clamour of Die-hard speeches and threats and ultimata, and all 
the rest of the expensive and undignified tomfoolery which is 
to-day the prologue, accompaniment and epilogue of even the 
simplest public dispute. 

It must not be supposed that this mixing up can be done 
anyhow. There is a right way and a wrong way, and to do it in 
the wrong way will only make bad worse. But the right way has 
already been demonstrated in theory in Mr. William Paine’s 
admirable book A New Aristocracy of Comradeship, and in 
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practice at the New Romney Camp, convened and presided over 
by H.R.H. the Duke of York. 

What Mr. Paine advocates and stresses particularly is that’some 
satisfactory common ground must be established upon which 
boys from vastly differing economic spheres can meet quite 
naturally, so that there can be no suspicion of patronage; and 
he insists that the most obvious reason why attempts in this 
direction have nearly always failed in the past is because it is too 
often sought to superimpose unnatural and ridiculous bourgeois 
conceptions and habits upon working-class boys, who neither 
require nor seek to acquire them. Furthermore, it is too often 
the case that those public-spirited men who promote and finance 
working boys’ clubs take no further interest in the boys once 
they have passed the club age limit and enter upon the insane 
struggle for an existence which is miscalled life. It is just at this 
time that these boys most need protection, advice and encourage- 
ment, and it is just at this time that these are withdrawn, leaving 
the boys with a vision of better things that gradually recedes and. 
like a mirage, vanishes. 

It is useless to seek to teach bourgeois gentility by precept, 
or indirectly by means of rules and regulations. Gentility lacking 
gentleness is.a fearful thing to encounter; and gentleness is a 
virtue which cannot be learned by rule of thumb, but can only 
be developed through association with those of gentle spirit. I 
have said developed advisedly, because gentleness is latent in 
every one of us, and is either killed or cultivated by the reaction 
of our several environments upon it. 

In Mr. Paine’s view, the soundest foundation on which to base 
the initial stages of this great mixing-up process is that of sports. 
It was on a basis of suitable sports, such as do not give an unfair 
advantage to the public school boy and enhance the economic 
inferiority of the working-class boy, but which afford equality of 
opportunity for all, that Commander Coote drafted the sports 
programme which was put into operation when the Duke of 
York’s most successful experiment was carried out at New 
Romney ; and His Royal Highness has thus very unostentatiously 
shown us the way out of all the harassing difficulties which arise 
from class antagonisms and prejudices, so that it only remains for 
those of us who have hitherto been nothing more than spectators 
to find the will to take it. 

Now I am aware that the proposal gradually to extend this 
mixing-up process will be repugnant to some and will be ridiculed 
and scorned by many, because it traverses a number of current 
theories which are accepted as axiomatic and indisputable ; and 
it will be combated fiercely by those who foresee the almost 
revolutionary changes which this process must in time necessarily 
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involve and realise that it must sound the knell of all who, like 
themselves, exist and prosper by the dissensions of their fellows. 
But though they may hinder, they will not stop this movement, 
which is slowly gaining ground throughout the country, and the 
sympathy of schoolmasters and teachers everywhere. 

I do not pretend that this proposal, when adopted on a large 
scale, will leave our social fabric untouched ; nor do I pretend that 
its result will be to reinvigorate the existing social and economic 
system. On the contrary, it is more than probable that it will 
revise and overhaul and alter it beyond recognition, for it must 
be obvious to all that we cannot go on as we are and that our 
standard of values must be reviewed very drastically. 

The times are not so much out of joint as our present system 
is out of date. Aristocracy, as a modern force, has vanished, and 
has been replaced by a plutecracy whose ideals are as remote 
from those of the old aristocracy as humanity is far from perfec- 
tion ; and yet we have only very slightly and superficially altered 
our system to meet the changed circumstances. The hereditary 
principle still persists ; and whereas in the old days it ensured 
so far as possible that power should be vested in those only who 
knew how to use it justly and with due regard to their responsi- 
bilities, now it allows power, crystallised in the form of money 
and divorced from any but the most vague sense of moral or public 
duty, to fall without let or hindrance into the hands of those who 
too frequently know no better than to dissipate in idleness and 
improvidence that which their fathers built up by industry and 
thrift. This plutocracy, the hierarchy of the god Mammon, has 
altogether enveloped the old aristocracy, so that some find quite 
reasonable difficulty in distinguishing the one from the other ; 
and the result has been the cry for democracy, which has been 
accorded in form, though not in essence, in most civilised States. 

It is idle to suggest that because the condition of the world at 
the present time is probably more wretched than it has ever been 
the almost universal democratic form of government has failed. 
Democracy has never been given a fair trial, though many have 
been deceived into thinking that it has. And it is just as futile 
to allege that industry is being dislocated by the rapacity of the 
trades unions or by the greed of the employers. These are only 
superficial causes of our present misery, whereas the real cause is 
the utter lack of comprehension and sympathy as between class 
and class; and it is because there can be no other result of this 
mixing-up process on a large scale than the birth of a new sense 
of comradeship, founded upon mutual knowledge and good 
fellowship, that it is essential that it should receive that 
impetus from public opinion which alone can ensure its extension. 

Let us try to imagine what will happen when we allow our 
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youths to break out of the stupid little unnecessary compart- 
ments into which we so sedulously thrust them at an early age, 
that is to say, when we allow a generation to grow up less pre- 
judiced and less ‘ educated,’ but infinitely better instructed and 
more impartial, than we were. These young men will not be able 
to accept facile assurances that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds, nor will they readily imbibe cheerful, but highly 
debatable, platitudes regarding the wonderful civilisation to 
which they are the involuntary heirs; and we must not regard 
them as unduly precocious if they disagree with our own ideas, 
we must not crush and stamp upon their striving towards Utopia, 
we must not discourage them in their search for material out of 
which to build a better world, because we must remember that 
we lacked the opportunity of acquiring the broader knowledge 
which they possess, and that we are strangely ignorant of many 
things through having been kept in our little social boxes during 
our most impressionable years. We may be aghast at the opinions 
which they form regarding our venerated institutions; but, 
after all, we have hardly succeeded in producing any very credit- 
able systems, we have failed in almost every direction in our 
endeavour to improve the human lot, and we cannot justly pose 
as omniscient or even very intelligent beings, so that it would 
seem only fair, not merely to tolerate their apparently outrageous 
views, but to vest them with the power to give practical effect 
to their conclusions. 

In this connection there is one important fact to be noted, 
and that is that it is the young men who bear the brunt of the 
wars which the ineptitude of their elders brings upon them. It is 
unlikely that the intelligent young men of this generation will 
seek war. They have experienced it at first hand; they have 
suffered and endured hardships which can scarcely be compre- 
hended by those who remained at home. Young men will be 
less likely to risk our civilisation through war than their elders, 
for many of whom the last war meant profits and power, pomp 
and circumstance, and very little risk. 

In time I would go beyond Mr. Paine’s suggestion, and recom- 
mend the extension of this mixing-up process to the young of all 
nations. Just as there is only one thing that will put an end to 
industrial and social strife, so there is only one thing which will 
cause wars to cease, and that is the enhancement of mutual 
knowledge between nation and nation. Out of mutual know- 
ledge come respect, tolerance and a spirit of fellowship, which 
alone is a sure and certain shield against the machinations of 
the war-makers, whose power we have seen and suffered. 
Treaties, alliances and agreements—these are all of service in 
expressing the temper of the times; but they are transitory 
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things, a term is set to them at the time of their inception, and 
the temptation to break them at moments of great national 
stress has proved too strong for some nations to resist. Again, 
they are entered into for the purpose of mutual protection against 
some hypothetical foe, or of mutual aggrandisement at the expense 
of some hypothetical victim, just as trades unions and mining 
associations are formed ; in other words, they are combinations 
dictated and created solely by local self-interest. Their aims are, 
comparatively speaking, parochial, and their limits too narrow 
to embrace any wider considerations, such as the interest of the 
human race as a whole, which people are apparently inclined 
to regard as too Utopian to enter into what are euphemistically 
termed ‘ practical ’ politics. 

It is unnecessary to protract this recital of current absurdities. 
They are clear to all who care to think, as it must also be evident 
that they cannot be ended so long as the present system of 
diplomacy suffices to govern international relations. Only the 
spirit of international comradeship, born of the greater realisation 
of the one interest and purpose which all peoples share in common 
—the establishment and maintenance of peace—can exorcise 
them and bring lasting happiness to this torn and troubled earth. 
The obstacles in the way are the prejudices, misunderstandings 
and suspicions which some deliberately foster; and these can 
only be overcome by the method I have submitted, namely, the 
provision of means whereby the plain people of all nations may 
get to know each other better, and so attain a juster appreciation 
of each other’s racial and national ideals and predilections. 
Never before has such an opportunity presented itself, for never 
before has there existed a common purpose so definite and so 
clearly demonstrated ; and if we fail to grasp it, we shall both merit 
and receive the condemnation of posterity. 

Many who have followed me as far as this will be impatient 
to inquire why, if all that is required is a mixing-up process, the 
comradeship of the trenches has not persisted in a comradeship 
of industry, and why our relations with old allies are subjected 
to so many dangerous strains. Now, these are most reasonable 
and likely questions, and although they have, in fact, been 
answered in what I have already written, it will be well, I think, 
for me to dwell upon them a little more fully here. 

The comradeship of the trenches was founded upon mutual 
endeavour, mutual aims and mutual suffering. In the trenches 
each man considered not his individual interest, but the interest 
of his side; his personality was merged in that of his unit, and 
he who at any time sought individual safety or advantage at the 
expense of his fellow-soldiers was outcast, truly a worm and no 
man. To subdue the Teuton, the highest in the land were willing 
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to suffer the same discomforts and endure the same privations 
as the lowest, and I do not suppose that there arose one solitary 
case where, for instance, Private Lord A., landowner, objected 
to receiving a ration of precisely the same quantity and quality 
as that served to Private B., chimney-sweep. 

There was certainly no equality of sacrifice. Private Lord A., 
fresh from a life of comfort and plenty, undoubtedly underwent 
far greater moral and physical agony than Private B., whose 
normal existence and surroundings could hardly have been 
attractive. But the sacrifice was made in the face of the foreign 
enemy, and the safety of the Empire was assured. 

Peace conditions, however, are vastly different from those 
which obtained in the trenches. Under our present economic 
system there is no mutual endeavour, no mutual aim, no mutual 
suffering, to bind together class and class. On the contrary, the 
doctrine of each man for himself is trumpeted from almost every 
political pulpit. The devil may, and usually does, take the 
hindmost, and it is always Private B. and his like that are left 
at the tail of the race for wealth. 

How can there be any class comradeship in such circum- 
stances? War conditions were diametrically opposed to peace 
conditions, and yet it is supposed that a camaraderie produced 
by the former can persist and develop under the latter. It is, 
of course, inconceivable; and it is for this reason that I have 
indicated that the mixing-up process must begin on the youths 
of the nation, so that, as they grow older and replace the present 
generation, they may wish and, moreover, know how to alter the 
existing system. The present generation lacks the necessary 
vision and breadth of mind, as is evidenced by the fact that it 
is those who, to their everlasting credit, made the greatest material 
sacrifices to save the State from the foreign enemy who are now 
the least willing to sacrifice anything to protect the State from the 
very real peril of class dissension at home. 

If we are to maintain in peace that wonderful comradeship 
which we so much applauded in war, we must try to provide a 
practicable basis upon which inter-class comradeship can thrive. 
And by allowing the fresh and unprejudiced intellects of the 
nation’s youths to react upon each other we shall arrange for a 
gradual adjustment of the manifold inequalities and inequities 
of our present system, until at last a better and a brighter day 
will dawn on the night of ignorance and misery in which we now 
find ourselves. 

The same fundamental causes lie below the superficial tensions 
which from time to time embarrass our relations with normally 
friendly States. With greater mutual knowledge these could not 
arise, nor would the exasperation which they produce recur, 
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because in nine cases out of ten they are born of misunderstandings 
merely, and not of any disparity of vital interests. 

I am aware that any vast project of the nature of this mixing- 
up process must excite a great deal of superior scorn in the breasts 
of people who pride themselves that they are, above all things, 
practical. No doubt there were lots of such people among the 
Picts, who would have derided the suggestion that their children 
should spend so many weeks or months annually amongst the 
Scots, and vice vers4. Yet this thing has come to pass, and there 
is no longer a danger of war between those ancient foes ; indeed, 
practical people of to-day would consider even the idea pre- 
posterous. 

Under present conditions we are all of us forced to be intensely 
practical by the rampant materialism to which I have referred ; 
but we should seek to maintain at all costs the elasticity of the 
mind, so that it will welcome the contemplation of any suggestions 
for the betterment of the race which, however revolutionary they 
may seem, are put forward in sincerity. In times of great national 
distress people are inclined to confine their attention to material 
details, to live, as it were, exclusively in the present, to be, in fact, 
opportunists, because the diurnal exigencies limit the vision and 
starve the intellect ; but it must be remembered that in the degree 
in which a nation preserves its vision in adversity, in that degree 
will it be honoured among the peoples of the earth. 

There are many serious and pressing problems before this 
nation which will have to be faced courageously and solved, if 
disaster is to be avoided. Their causes lie so deep in the national 
fabric that no superficial palliatives can avail, and only very 
drastic and radical reforms can produce lasting results. But let 
us do what we can to help ; let us abandon our hectic attempts to 
reconstruct our civilisation upon the 1913 model. We have said 
that the last was a war to end war; we have vowed that we will 
fashion a new and better world ; we have resolved to make Great 
Britain a land fit for heroes to live in ; we have made all sorts of 
admirable and quite feasible promises to ourselves, but so 
demoralised have we become as the result of a peace treaty 
founded rather upon current sentiment than far-seeing statesman- 
ship that we either cannot or will not see where to begin. 

The machinery for this mixing-up movement exists. Those 
who control it—schoolmasters, scoutmasters, wardens, managers 
and secretaries of working boys’ clubs, etc.—aided and not 
obstructed by the parents of to-day, have the opportunity of 
gearing it into effective action. Let a great conference be held 
where the parts of this machine may be assembled, so that camps 
like that at New Romney may become the rule and not the excep- 
tion, and where the new aristocracy of comradeship, of which 
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Mr. Paine writes, may be inaugurated. There are throughout 
the country innumerable institutions striving towards the ideal 
of a really united kingdom, and these will support any attempt 
to co-ordinate their efforts for the national good. Notable among 
these is that known as ‘ Toc H.,’ the Talbot Houses, founded to 
commemorate and maintain the comradeship between all ranks 
of our great army which flourished at the original Talbot House 
in Poperinghe, amongst the awful carnage and devastation of 
the Ypres salient. ‘Toc H.’ represents just that spirit which is 
most needed to-day, and its members can, if they will, take a 
leading part in giving it practical and universal expression. 

All that is further required is a little more generosity of 
thought, and a little more tolerance and good fellowship amongst 
all classes. Let us have done with the patronising hypocrisy 
exemplified in describing working boys’ clubs as ‘ missions,’ as 
though their members were moral, physical or social lepers. Let 
us destroy the spirit that introduced the words ‘ toff’ and ‘ street 
cad’ into the vernacular, and let us remember, as I have said, 
that the quality of gentleness, inherent in all of us, is either 
developed or stifled according to the influences of our various 
surroundings. There is no reason why every man should not be 
what is called a ‘ gentleman,’ but so long as millions of our race 
spend not only their youth, but also their middle and old age, in 
dehumanising and demoralising circumstances, this can never be. 

I do not advocate a measure of ‘ levelling down,’ but rather 
one of ‘ leveliing up,’ so that aristocracy—which Mr. Paine defines 
as ‘the habit of mind which makes for perfection ’—may come 
again into its own. And lest it be thought that I have unneces- 
sarily introduced political considerations into what is essentially 
a social subject, I would submit that I have only done so in order 
to demonstrate how urgent is the need for action, and how ill 
adapted is our present industrial system for the realisation of the 
ideal of inter-class comradeship. 

It were, perhaps, well here to utter a word of warning to those 
who scoff at the possibility of revolution in Great Britain. Too 
many imagine that ‘the common-sense of the British working 
man’ will indefinitely prevent him from doing anything really 
inconvenient or violent; but it must be remembered that 
commonsense can neither condone nor justify our post-war 
policies, and that short rations beget still shorter tempers, so 
that, although we have so far escaped it, the danger is not by 
any means dispelled. 

The great Whig statesman Charles James Fox in the course 
of his last conversation with George the Fourth, then Prince of 
Wales, with whom for many years he had been on intimate terms, 
temarked : ‘ Remember always, Sir, that it is not ‘“‘ Dieu et mon 
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droit ” with you; it must be “‘ Dieu et mes gens.” ’ The change 
was never made outwardly, but the revised motto might well be 
our governing principle. In convening the New Romney Camp, 
H.R.H. the Duke of York rendered a signal service to the 
State, and if, indeed, we fear God, honour the King and love 
our country, we must surely lend our best efforts to the support 
of a movement which cannot but advantage the race, and which 
enjoys the active interest and sympathy of our Royal House. 


REYNELL J. R. G. WREFORD. 
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THE DIVINE GIFT OF HUMOUR 


THE subject of Humour has an attraction peculiarly its own, 
because it deals with a mystery which yet is pleasantly interwoven 
with the daily life of each one of us. We often say of one of our 
neighbours that he has no sense of humour. But he often laughs ; 
he never spends a day without at least trying to laugh, though it 
remains but an attempt, an effort, an aspiration after something 
which he seems to have lost but wishes to recover. Either, that 
is, he remains grave when others laugh, or he laughs, as Horace 
says, ‘ with alien jaws,’ by constraint rather than because he 
cannot help it. He has a confused idea that it is expected of him. 
Such laughter is apparently the outcome of an uneasy sense of 
duty, a dismal travesty of the real thing. 

But what is the real thing ? and why should a conscientious 
effort to do as others do be itself ridiculous ? 

Not long ago, in a sanguine endeavour to fathom the subject, 
I read through M. Bergson’s treatise entitled Le Rire, but gained 
nothing from it whatever except the perusal of a fascinating 
extract given at the end from Mark Twain. The great philosopher 
seems to have been baffled altogether by the oddities and contra- 
dictions of the thing we call humour, just as some great doctors 
have owned that they cannot make anything of chilblains. 
Moreover, questions are constantly started in conversation which 
never receive a clear answer, such as the following : Why is there 
so little humour in the Bible? Are not women lacking in humour ? 
and Scotchmen ? or is the last question libellous ? Why are some 
people saved by humour from huffiness, murmuring and despair, 
while others are full of it till something is said which touches the 
sacred ego, and lo! all mirth, all lightness, all idea of proportion, 
vanishes, and they stir irresistible laughter in others because 
they have suddenly become grave ? 

Certainly humour is a singularly elusive thing, and I doubt 
if anyone alive can explain it ; but its elusiveness gives it some- 
thing of its charm ; and, moreover, the illustrations which are 
necessary to an inquiry into its nature, its scope and meaning, are 
apt to be amusing without being irrelevant. 

Before, then, justifying the somewhat ponderous title given to 
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this paper, we will attempt something of a definition of our subject. 
Humour has often been roughly described as a sense of the incon- 
gruous. More satisfying, however, is the following, which has 
been ascribed to Dean Inge : it is a sense of incongruous emotions. 
As soon as we think of the emotions being stirred we see that the 
strange difference between humorous and unhumorous people 
is not an intellectual matter, but follows the general law of emo- 
tional susceptibility, viz., that it is independent of the reason and 
varies within wide limits with each individual, and obviously with 
each nationality. Moreover, it appears that, as it is compounded 
of two emotions, one man may feel one of the emotions but be dull 
to the other, according to his temperament. It is a matter of 
sensitiveness, and in sensitiveness no two of us are alike. 

By way of illustration we may consider Mr. Gladstone, of whom 
it was often said that he was deficient in humour. The truth is 
rather that an experience for him often roused an alien emotion, 
inhibitive of those which have to do with laughter or humour. 
One of these alien feelings would leap into life when an inaccurate 
statement was made: for the correction of an inaccuracy, however 
trivial, was to him the supreme interest of the moment, and threw 
into the shade all the comicality which he might have enjoyed 
had his mind been less alert and his memory less well stocked. 

An excellent instance was when a truly ludicrous story was 
told him culled from the memoirs of Archdeacon Denison. In the 
early part of the last century the little Denison was at a school in 
the west of England, where a curious custom prevailed. When- 
ever one of the boys was caught in an offence, every member of the 
school on the first opportunity had to write home and inform his 
parents of the tragedy. Once the young urchins were walking 
two and two down the passage from the playroom to the dormi- 
tory, led by an unpopular usher, whom we will call Jones. The 
two head boys, Smith and Brown, discussed the situation sotto 
voce as follows :—Brown to Smith : ‘ I say, Smith, this Jones is a 
beast ; let us spit upon his back.’ Smith agreed, and the outrage 
was perpetrated, but detected ; presumably by the victim. Any- 
how the entire community had to expose their shame on the 
following morning by penning and transmitting each to his own 
father and ‘without note or comment’ the following squalid 
information :— 

Dear FATHER,—Yesterday evening Smith and Brown spat upon the 
usher’s back on the way to the dormitory from the playroom. 
I remain 
Your affectionate and dutiful son 
A——. 
Now a worthy denizen of the county of Westmoreland had 
four young hopefuls in this school at the time the horror occurred. 
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How pleased he must have been to read four of the ‘ short and 
simple annals’ in identical words and to pay thirteen-pence on 
each epistle! Mr. Gladstone listened attentively and laughed, 
but in a somewhat distrait fashion; then quite gravely: ‘ But 
you are mistaken: the postage from Somerset to Westmoreland 
in 1806 was not thirteen-pence but fifteen.’ (N.B.—I cannot 
guarantee the figures.) One who was present when this happened 
remarked that it should be noted how Mr. Gladstone had laughed 
first, before giving his little lesson in history. True, but the 
inhibition was strong enough to carry the day almost at once. 

The same great man was an illustration of a weird peculiarity 
of humour, which I confess I cannot explain. His refusal to laugh 
when others laughed was generally intelligible ; but sometimes 
he laughed heartily when everyone else was grave. On one 
occasion he was one of a party in a drawing-room who in a round 
game had severally to suggest adjectives to be applied subse- 
quently to individuals named at random and known to all. 
Mr. Gladstone’s contribution was ‘ subterranean,’ and something 
made him positively chuckle with amusement at the thought. But 
not a soul in the drawing-room could see anything funny in a 
man or woman being called ‘ subterranean,’ and I have not met 
with one since. It seemed to suggest nothing but frail mortality, 
and we have not yet reached the point of making that a theme 
for jest. So it may be laid down that, while unseasonable gravity 
may be explained, about unseasonable laughter the old saw holds 
good : ‘ Risu inepto nulla res ineptior.’ 

But a larger question now comes before us. I have a distinct 
recollection of reading a magazine article by Mr. Mallock, about 
1876, in which he contended that if all religion were to die, as 
some people always are inclined to forecast, all humour would 
die with it. What is the connexion between the two ? 

Ethically, much depends on the answer. Supposing humour 
be conceived of as a great support to religion, and religion as 
the foundation of good morals, we may find ourselves cultivating 
humour in our spasmodic efforts at social reconstruction, 
exhorting one another to be humorous lest civilisation should 
be undermined. But the worst of it is that cultivated humour is 
not humour at all. The moment its expression smells of the lamp, 
it becomes not only dull, but saddening. Why is this ? 

The answer may be drawn from a familiar region. There is 
a close connexion between humour (and the lack of it) and 
egoism. Thus we have known a victim of acute ‘ anecdotage’ 
pour out stories one on the top of another like ‘a continual 
dropping on a very rainy day’; the stories were all good, but 
the audience came to be plunged in gloom. We perceived the 
dismal truth: that the narrator’s mind was stagnating and his 
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sympathies were dulled. Moreover, several of us wanted to tell 
our own stories, but could not for a moment check his flow. 
Egoism turned the story-teller into a bore; egoism again pre- 
vented the audience from feeling what was comic, mirth being 
expelled by exasperation. 

A hint of an answer seems to lie in this thought. For 
Christ certainly taught a very definite form of theism, and equally 
definitely disallowed egoism (‘deny himself’ means ‘ ignore’). 
If theism then tells against egoism and egoism forbids humour, 
it may be that theism encourages humour, while atheism, not 
checking egoism, does or would check humour. But we must 
examine the facts more carefully. 

It can be confidently maintained that humour is an antidote 
to egoism. The characters that Dickens makes fun of are egoists 
who have not enough humour to hide their over-estimate of 
their own importance or of their own claims. Our definition of 
humour also bears this out, for it posits a sense of proportion, 
one of the most valuable of human endowments. Of the two, 
or more, incongruous emotions stirred by some experience, a 
poorly endowed nature feels only one. But a rich nature feels 
both strongly, and the perception of their incongruity is a per- 
ception of their relative proportion. 

As has been remarked, we know people whose sense of humour 
stops short of the sacred self. At that they cannot, nay, must 
not, laugh, though it is often ridiculous ; but the tragedy is, they 
can laugh at anybody or anything else. The faculty is in them, 
but over a large and ever widening area it cannot act, being 
inhibited by an inflated self-esteem, which forbids any juxta- 
position of the ego and anything comic whatever. In some 
cases the sacred territory covers not only the self, but the self’s 
fatherland and frequently the family. It was a treat to hear the 
supremely humorous Henry Sidgwick tell of a distinguished 
Frenchman who remarked to him how invariably the denizens 
of great capital cities came to think each of his own city as the 
centre of the world, naming the Viennese, the Berliners, and, 
‘if I may say so without offence, the Londoners too.’ Sidgwick : 
‘ Yes, but don’t you think the same might be said of the dwellers 
in Paris?’ Answer: ‘ Yes, but, you see, Paris is the centre of 
the world.’ 

As to family pride, a startling instance was the son of a 
wealthy aristocrat whom I once knew, a youth inordinately fond 
of bragging about his father’s greatness. Some question once 
came up concerning the prospect, say, of social development in 
Bechuanaland. He supported his own positive opinion by 
saying: ‘‘ Anyhow my father thinks so, and he ought to know: 
he has 40,000/. a year.’ Not long after I found myself cheek by 
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jowl with this parvulus but pius Zineas at a quasi-official breakfast, 
and thought our conversation might proceed on safe lines, remote 
from all associations with the Earl, if I turned it on to spots in the 
sun, which at that time were to the fore. In half a minute he 
was telling me of the colour of his father’s trousers! Certainly 
the sense of proportion which is inherent in, or perhaps the same 
thing as, the sense of humour is a safeguard against all forms of 
egoism : nervous obsessions, hypochondria, and the struttings of 
peacock vanity. For is not man like the fowl? We come in 
time to fancy that the lighting up of our gaudy plumage is the 
whole function and purpose of the sun in the heavens. 

At this point it is tempting to recognise the connexion we are 
seeking between laughter and the Divine by noting the evidence 
given of a bountiful, gracious Providence. 

If theism is a true creed, we might expect to find some special 
provision has been made against a danger so subtle and all- 
pervading as egoism. Humour is a protection against ourselves. 
It wins us away from morbidity of thought by a wholly peculiar 
power of quite wholesome appeal, so that if a poor fellow who has 
lost all feelings of awe and reverence can be induced to laugh, we 
know that there is life within him still. Thus a great thinker has 
said that God gives us the gift of laughter to save us from all 
going mad. 

This thought, however, fails to explain Mallock’s thesis, or 
to show how far the thesis is sound. What we have said is too 
utilitarian and deals only with results. We need to analyse the 
principles a little more closely. It is worth reminding ourselves 
that the egoist is a comic person ; but we are not yet in possession 
of the reason why. 

A cumbrous but instructive word to describe mankind is 
‘anthropocentric ’—a large word to denote a large thing. ‘Egoistic’ 
or ‘ egocentric ’ denotes the same infirmity on a small but concen- 
trated scale. In the latter, man has little difficulty in seeing the 
comic element, for his own moral consciousness illuminates what 
is going on in another’s inner being. When some years ago the 
choir-boys of Lincoln Cathedral were taken up to the top of the 
tower and shown the grand view over the surrounding flats, all 
that each boy could do was eagerly to identify the street and exact 
site of his own home and tell all the rest of his discovery, though 
all his comrades were wholly engrossed in their own quest. And 
all around the little jacketed childish group lay, unobserved and 
unheeded, the tranquil spacious landscape picture with all its 
reminders of the storied past and charged with hints of infinity. 
The wise adult thinks he sees all the humour of this merely 
because he is no longer a child. But let us notice the same little- 
ness of vision in the larger world of schoolboys ‘ grown heavy.’ 
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Perhaps the most delicate humour in Shakespeare is the beautiful 
blend of the laughable and the pathetic in Jaques’ speech about 
the wounded stag and the application of the parable to the 
heartless world of convention in presence of a stricken unit : 

Sweep on, you fat and greasy citizens ; 

’Tis just the fashion : wherefore do you look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 
The words are piercing in their pathos, because they bring out 
the incongruity of human conduct with the Divine law of sympathy 
and brotherly love, and the comic element sinks out of sight. 
But the picture of the animal, ‘ the hairy fool,’ stirs our sense 
of the comic because in the animal world we can hardly think 
of moral values, so that the incongruous emotions are more 
nearly on a par : 

And the big round tears 


Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase, 


the balance being kept owing to the pathos being largely fictitious, 
which in the case of the desolate citizen it certainly is not. In 
short, human behaviour provides food for humour to all minds 
large enough to take in that with which it is incongruous ; but 
if there is a comparison suggested between two very different 
horizons, one finite and very small, the other infinite, amusement 
is merged in an indefinable sense of awe. 

The supreme achievement in this line is our dramatist’s story 
of Falstaff’s death-bed. Mozley has shown, in his matchless 
sermon on Nature, that to us men the sense of awe is pleasurable. 
Shakespeare, in his effortless way, makes use of this fact to sur- 
mount the most formidable obstacles, such as were presented by 
the theme of the rascally but likable old knight passing from the 
scene of his probation into the presence of his Divine Judge. The 
narrative is given by the riff-raff of the town, in riff-raff but not 
irreverent language, who, in their coarse and ignorant prattling, 
cannot help acknowledging, as Falstaff always did, not only the 
majesty of the moral law, but also the dread realities Death, 
Judgment, Heaven, Hell. Hideously on the background of the 
eternal verities stand out the squalid horrors of slum-life, the awful 
degradation of a human soul against the unchanging law that 
declares that man as a spiritual being is responsible for the ‘ deeds 
done in the body.’ 

But the terror of the picture is softened for the reader by the 
calm solemnity of truth. It is a rare and triumphant instance of 
humour sublimated into lowly submissiveness to the supremacy of 
law, and all hints of the ridiculous are caught up into a tran- 
quillising consciousness of the unearthly and sublime. Yet the 
effect is of the essence of humour. It is the ‘ sense of incongruous 
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emotions’ ; and, let us notice, the relief afforded is the relief that 
only humour can afford, though by the majesty of the theme 
laughter is forbidden, barred out indeed by the fear of profanity. 
But both in this instance and in that of Jaques and in all comic 
pictures and stories the two emotions requisite for the effect are 
dependent on truth, or what is believed to be truth. In propor- 
tion as the truth is suspected the emotion fails. If the incon- 
gruity is merely the contrast of fictitious images the emotion, 
stirred for a moment, dies completely away. 

Hence we infer that Mallock was so far right that if the con- 
sciousness of the Divine were extruded from the human heart, 
humour would disappear from our lives, because the incongruity of 
the emotions caused by experience would be no longer perceived. 
If the ideal is not discerned nor even dimly felt, the actual cannot 
provokeasmile. In other words, we judge that the sense of humour 
is not simply a gift through which we are helped to bear up against 
the tragic elements in our lives; but that in virtue of some law, 
very difficult to analyse, certain incongruities in our experience 
stir in some minds the emotion of laughter, which in other minds 
is checked by the strength of a counter-emotion ; but in no case 
probably is it true to say that it does not exist. SoA. may think 
B. wholly wanting in the emotion under discussion: B. never 
thinks it about himself, because if it is really a defect it would begin 
naturally to be mended as soon as ever it is perceived. Also it is 
felt to be more intimate and personal, for instance, than the taste 
for music, though this distinction is doubtful. 

Crudely judged, then, humour may be described as a blessing 
of Nature bestowed on all, but in widely varying measure, so 
that in the case of some of our acquaintance we deplore its non- 
existence, but never in ourselves. Nobody really believes that he 
is wholly without it partly because, in proportion as the sense 
is really defective, the defect must be in its own nature unper- 
ceived, but also because the gift is so precious, so winsome, that 
no one could bear to believe that it has been deniedhim. By a 
merciful law of Nature, the delusion is unsuspected, for assuredly, 
if any wholly unhumorous person once realised the full extent of 
his privation, nothing could save him from ‘ wretchlessness ’ and 
despair. 

How far then have we got in answering Mallock’s challenge 
that if religion were to disappear humour would go with it ? 

1 It is a question which would repay investigation why, being quite willing 
to admit one defect in our mental or spiritual equipment, we continue to deny 
others nearly akin to it. Scores of educated persons assert that they are ‘ quite 
unmusical,’ which no one of course can be; whereas they never claim, though it 
is patently true, that they cannot tell the difference between good and bad 


statues, or that they know no fatigue of body and mind alike equal to that which 
is induced by a visit to the National Gallery. 
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Short of the full answer required, it is clear that humour plays 
a most important part in helping mankind to accept truth from 
the Infinite, inasmuch as, without concealing, it softens the terror 
of its message. Mankind is never wholly unconscious of the 
gravity of life’s issues and of what is in store for those of us who 
wittingly choose the evil and forego the good. The prospect is, on 
any showing, unspeakably tremendous, for Hell, if not revealed 
by God, must have been invented by the deepest thinking of men. 
Between our hearts and the awfulness of this fundamental con- 
viction, humour spreads itself as a veiling of the majesty of the 
Most High from our feeble sun-dazed vision, enabling us meantime 
to realise a something which deters us from the honeyed allure- 
ments, the cajoleries, the silken baits, of our wayward desires. 

But what an achievement of a gracious Providence is this ! 
How vast the resourcefulness of this bounty! For, whatever 
wonders we attribute to evolution, it is idle to suppose that we 
have here some faculty which has been developed because it is 
useful. How could that be imagined ? 

It is not incredible that the repulsiveness of some forms of 
anti-social conduct is due to our growing perception of their bane- 
fulness. But that is no explanation of the fact that as civilisation 
advances sin tends to become not only more hateful, but more 
ridiculous. The more clearly we perceive that it is in itself no 
laughing matter, the more we are moved to laugh at it. That 
looks as if our growth in knowledge meant a relapse into childish- 
ness, so that as we grow wiser we become more silly. If this be 
true, life is more baffling even than we supposed. 

I prefer to believe that, like the sense of beauty, the love of 
music, the thrill of admiration for uncalculating heroism, we 
have here a wondrous aid to us in our life’s pilgrimage, but that 
if we trace it to a sense of our self-interest, we not only vulgarise 
it, but we turn it into a caricature. For there is in humour this 
singular property : its aroma is so subtle, delicate and undefinable 
that the effort to buttress it upon coarse, common utility is 
doomed to fail, and in the mere attempt humour vanishes. There 
is something deliciously contagious about laughter that is quite 
sincere and unthinking ; whereas the only people who contrive 
to be always absurd, but never amusing, are those who laugh from 
a sense of duty. 

It is a gift, then, this humour, straight from heaven, and not 
to be won by man’s endeavour. To this our definition guides 
us, ‘a sense of incongruous emotions.’ One of those emotions 
is suggested to us by some every-day experience, but, let us notice, 
by itself it would have no power to amuse. The sight of self- 
importance rampant with wrath at some fancied slight to its 
dignity—as when a pompous person leaving an evening party 
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is accosted by a fellow-guest : ‘ Hi! you fellow, find me my coat,’ 
and stalks away to his home despairing of consolation even there 
for the shattering of his self-esteem—would be wholly without 
meaning or interest for anyone who had quite lost the sense of 
the ideal man. But whence comes that sense ? 

It is not given by the sight of our fellow-citizens passing 
by, for many of them are, even to our bedimmed perceptions, 
slightly comic, and none of them suggest Praxiteles. It is in 
truth the almost universal recognition of the supra-human in 
man, of that indescribable elemental quality which ever and 
anon flashes forth in times of trial from commonplace, self- 
centred souls. No one is wholly without it ; but as it is itself an 
emotion compounded of two other quite different emotions, so 
in power, in depth, in sympathy, it differs vastly in different people. 

How clearly did Dr. Johnson perceive the essence of humour 
and the reverence due to it! Did he not while joking with a 
friend out of doors suddenly utter a warning: ‘Sir, there isa 
fool coming: let us be grave’? For we may construe ‘ fool’ 
as in the primeval saying :—‘ The fool hath said in his heart— 
not, as often, with the lips only—‘‘ There is no God.” 

Humour, then, in the young is restricted in scope, their ex- 
perience of life being small; in women it is quicker than in men, 
but shallower ; in the Scotch it is reticent, in the Irish voluble 
and refined, but cold. But wherever it is found free from 
counterfeit, wholesome and contagious, it is the offspring of man’s 
heaven-bestowed power of seeing in the meannesses of earth the 
true presence of the Divine. 

E. LYTTELTON. 
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